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Preface 


The point of view presented in this book is comprehensive 
modern, integrated, and functional. Since the field of chili 
psychology is exceedingly broad, a number of experience, 
teachers have collaborated in this undertaking. \o singl 
person can hope to speak authoritatively on all phases 0 
child psychology. These writers have carcfullv examined th< 
extensive literature in the field; they have taught the subjec 
for a number of years; and, in the light of their knowledge 
andexpen they have endeavored ,o prepare a .ex, or 
ch.M psychology that will be helpful for parents and fot 

^"the ed “ Cati ° n ' THe " Ti ' CrS haVC kcp ' c "" s «n,!v in 

mind their obligation to the general reader who is not an 

expert in this specialty. Hence the method of presentation is 
simple and factual throughout. 

bee T n h dra r s™7 'T^ 5 iS pS > ch ‘> 1 °S i «'. 'hough much has 

social h 7 '‘" rature dcali "g with the physiological 

min ’ Th ’ I"" phUoSophical as Pects of child develop! 
is we bdtv“ e bml a d the Physica ‘ d<wl °Pment of the child 

zt d °* 



The plan is to present the problems of child psychology and 
to describe the methods employed in the scientific study of 
children. First, last, and always, the normal child is regarded 
as an integrated, growing personality. Physical, motor, 
dynamic, language, emotional, mental, intellectual, social, 
moral, religious, aesthetic, and play aspects of wholesome 
personality de%-elopment are traced. Suggestions are made 
for intelligent guidance of child development. An account of 
the scope and the forms of personality maladjustments is 
presented, and a discussion of their prevention by a proper 
mental hygiene program is set forth. Who are exceptional 
and deviating children, and what can parents and teachers 
do lor them?—these questions are considered and answered. 
Since many new discoveries have been made in the fields of 
low children develop and how wholesome and socially de¬ 
sirable growth may best be directed, this topic is reviewed 
afresh. The work of psychoeducational and of guidance din¬ 
es is described. The place of progressive education in promot- 
ng child guidance is also discussed. Throughout the book the 
•eader is encouraged to substitute the scientific evaluation of 


:hild development for dogmatic, unfounded opinion. The 
inal chapter is devoted to evaluation and integration of the 
vhole discussion. In the appendix there is a useful study 
xitline. 

The table of contents will also show that the book has a 
lefinite unity of plan and at the same time a wide variety of 
rontributions. This method of organization leaves no im¬ 
portant aspect of child psychology unmentioned; and yet each 
:ontributor. guided by this general outline, was able to avoid 
duplication. A careful survey of the literature of child psy- 
:hology. as well as the experience of the contributors, justifies 
Tiis organization. 

The writers constantly kept in mind the following persons 
vho are intimately concerned with problems of child develop- 
nent and education: parents; students of education; members 
>f administrative staffs in schools, institutions, and hospitals 
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dealing with children; and those public spirited citizens wl 

might like to keep abreast of developments in this field. Mo 

especially the purpose has been to prepare a commirn 

uselul text for normal schools, teachers colleges, schools , 

education, and college departments of education. Amp 

materials, discussion questions, and further references hav 

been included, to enable the instructor to adapt the book t 

the needs of his own students in accord with his own outiin 
or svllabus. 

A Work Book in Child Psychology that is primarilv based o 

thts textbook has been prepared by Professor Raleigh M 

Drake of Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. It can b 
secured direedy from the author. 

The editors express their indebtedness to all the contribu 

tors who found time jn their busy days to prepare this bool 

l!h T menCe the SrUdemS and ? cncral readers into 

men H * Tv™™' P ^^ularly is grateful acknoivledg- 
ent made to the following persons who assisted in the pren 

aration of the manuscript: James Garrett. Eugene Shepard 

Therese -Newman, Elsbeth Melville, and William Man™ ’ 


C. E. S.. P. L. H. 
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Chapter i 

Child Development and Modern Education 


In the learned journals, scores of articles on child develo; 

ment appear yearly. The body of factual information aboi 

how children grow and how they learn is immense, and tl 

field is still growing. Careful observations and laboratory e: 

periments contribute much to our knowledge of childrei 

Some of these scientific reports are of little immediate valu< 

others have a direct bearing upon the training of children i 

the home and the school. The interpretation of the psycho 

ogy of child development depends upon the aims and th 

values which we wish to emphasize. Scientific child psvchol 

ogy is descriptive, impersonal, and factual. Child guidance 

on the other hand, involves purposes and values. Science dis 

covers the facts and determines the efficacy of various pro 

cedures: guidance determines what facts are important anc 
what goals should be achieved . 1 


THE GOAL OF CHILD GUIDAXCE 

From Plato to the modern period much has been writ ter 
about aims, objectives, and values in child guidance In 

vereent T ^ P° Htical ^ms manv di- 

recent literature indicates that philosophers, educators, ps^ 

J. to ^ found in 

See the secuon headed merits oj Child .W° p'p ? g.’ 


This chapter was written bv Chari pc F cl- . _ f 

_ J L ' narles Skinner and Phi It h J 


/I * t r e « 



ihiatrists, and psychologists all agree upon the importance of 
^ood health and happiness in childhood. Parents used to ex¬ 
pect their children to contract such diseases as whooping 
:ough. measles, and mumps; but now the physicians seek to 
protect children from exposure to these ailments. Teachers 
md parents used 10 believe that children ought to be trained 
n character through defeats, frustrations, and insuperable 
difficulties. Now we know that success is the best stimulant 
or further achievement. 

Modern science has made important discoveries about the 
manner in which children grow'. We should take too limited 
i view of the growth process if we restricted it solely to physi- 
:al development. Children grow in experience just as they 
p-ow in weight and height. Perhaps the importance of the 
earning process is not even yet fully appreciated. Growth is 
in active, dynamic process that involves ceaseless change. 
Z,verv experience leaves its trace and thus determines the 
laturc and the course of subsequent experiences. Experiences 
,vith desirable and successful adjustments predispose the child 
;o continue in the right direction; failures tend to produce 
despair or rebellion. Recent thinkers about child develop¬ 
ment have reached such a conclusion. 

GROWTH AND THE DEVELOPME.XTAL POINT OF VIEW 

Desirable growth is dependent upon the proper interaction 

af manv factors, such as environment, endocrine secretions, 

/ ' 

health, maturation, and education. Consequently, the prob¬ 
lems of child development often lead us into such diverse 
fields as sociology, pediatrics, anthropology, psychiatry, and 
clinical, educational, and genetic psychology. We should not 
look upon our field as a narrow segment of knowledge, but 
we should draw from any source that will enrich our under¬ 
standing of child development. Recent studies of child devel¬ 
opment have repeatedly suggested the futility of attempting 
to understand child behavior in terms of cross-sectional anal¬ 
yses or of highly specialized approaches. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 

The unifying scientific concept used by all students of 
child behavior is growth. As Gesell points out: 

Growth carries a more dynamic connotation [than the traditional 
ideas of health and disease]; it organically ties the present with the 
past and directs it toward the future; it places an emphasis on the 
total economy of the individual and a premium upon personalized 
periodic supervision . . . [it] comprehends in a dynamic and rela¬ 
tive way all types of children. It embraces the so-called normal 
child. In fact, it places a new premium upon normality, and gives 
us the impulse for constructive as well as preventive measures for 
this normal child. The concept of optimal growth also reveals 
both the scientific and the practical value of standards of develop¬ 
ment . 1 

Individual achievement takes on new significance when it is 
interpreted in terms of the individual’s own growth curve and 
cycles of development. The process of maturation may not 
be revealed in the increments of growth considered separately. 
This process may best be studied by noting ‘‘the movements 
which give rise to an organized behavior-pattern, as well as 
the chronological sequence in which behavior-patterns reach 
maturity . 55 2 

The developmental point of view, therefore, emphasizes 
the importance of longitudinal studies of children. Growth 
takes place slowly and continuously. Early experiences, 
childhood diseases, emotional shocks—these are just a few of 
the many factors which predetermine in some degree all sub¬ 
sequent development. The adjustive habits, attitudes, motives, 
and actions of adults can be understood in the light of ex¬ 
periences that take place during the years of infancy and 
childhood. In a large sense, early developments are predic¬ 
tive of what is to follow. Growth involves a continuous re¬ 
organization of experience. Every phase of growth is based 
upon preceding experiences; and thus, too, each experience 
influences the course of later growth. It is entirelv fallacious 

1 A- L. Gesell, The Guidance of Mental Growth in Infant and Child , New York 

2 PP ' 142, U7 ‘ By P crmission of The Macmillan Company! 

M. B. McGraw, Growth , New York, Appleton-Century, 1935 , p. 4. 
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to think of separate growth c; stages 55 in human development. 
On the contrary, there is a continuity’, a wholeness about the 

4 * 4 J 

growth process. 

Whether a child is to develop into a wholesome, well- 
adjusted personality or into a maladjusted, warped adult is 
principally determined by the nature and the quality of the 
growth process during the earlier years of life. Neither a 
“nervous breakdown” nor an incorrigible adolescent is the 
result of any sudden, immediate experience. Although the 
climax may appear all of a sudden, it is preceded by a long 
history of events and conditions. Likewise, the growth of a 
wholesome personality proceeds in a continuous, gradual 
manner. Ethical character, ability to get along with other 
people, a sense of relative values, and an appreciation of 
beauty are the outcomes of a long sequence of desirable ex¬ 
periences. 

Consequently, of great importance to teachers, parents, and 
mental hygienists is the fact that growth is most rapid during 
the earlv vears of life. Scientific evidence supports the assump¬ 
tion that these are the golden years for personality develop¬ 
ment. Bv establishing the proper controls in the home and 
the school, it is possible to ensure the most desirable sort of 
growth. Particularly is it true that modern progressive educa¬ 
tion provides situations which afford the proper type of ex¬ 
periences. In the conventional school, on the other hand, 
manv basic principles of mental hygiene are flagrantly 

violated. 

Growth takes place in orderly fashion according to laws 
which are now rather well understood. Experimental proof 
has been submitted by Gesell to show that “patterns of be¬ 
havior in all species tend to follow an orderly sequence in 
their emergence. 1 He adds that "this genetic sequence is 
itself an expression of an elaborate pattern—a pattern whose 

'A. L. Gesell, ■•.Maturation and the Patterning of Behavior," Handbook of 
Child Psychology (C. Murchison, editor), rev. ed., Worcester, Clark University 

Press, 1933, p. 217. 
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basic outline is the product of evolution and is under the in¬ 
fluence of maturational factors. M This orderliness of growth 
makes possible the dependable studies of developmental proc¬ 
esses. Thus Binet, the founder of intelligence testing, was 
able to work out the following levels in the growth of ability 
to think: (1) ability to compare and select; (2) ability to 
classify; (3) ability to generalize; and (4) ability to originate. 
Naturallv, a child behaves like a four-vear-old before he acts 

' ' 4 

like a five-year-old. He can enumerate objects in a picture 
before he can describe the picture, and he can describe before 
he can interpret the picture. 

Hence. in a discussion of school grading. Risden 1 advocates 
that the teacher ascertain each pupil's present level of think¬ 
ing ability and seek to develop his insight into the nature of 
the ‘"next step." She recommends that research work be un¬ 
dertaken to discover more valid means for the determination 
of the degree of development and the symptoms of readiness 
for each activity or subject in the curriculum. A valid growth 
scale has already been developed for natural progress in learn¬ 
ing how to read. Binet, Terman, Doll, and others have pub¬ 
lished graded series or behavior schedules in mans' aspects of 
child development. Modern psychologs' has found no evidence 
of absolute and universal age differences in the nature of 
growth. On the contrary, development proceeds in a relative 
fashion, the behavior patterns of one child being comparable 
to those of another child who is older or younger. 

Many studies in child development point to the conclusion 
that there is a fair degree of constancy in the relative growth 
rates. Exceptions, however, are quite numerous. Therefore, 
the guidance expert and the mental hygienist should be in¬ 
formed about the possible causes of radical variations from 
the average. Furthermore, the developmental schedules and 
growth scales are based upon studies of a great manv chil¬ 
dren; hence, no individual child should be expected to con- 
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lorm in all particulars to these broad standards. For example, 

a well-known height-weight table 1 indicates that a five-vear- 

* 

old boy i- thirty-eight inches tall and thirty-four pounds in 
weight. That does not mean, however, that everv bov at age 

w ' O 

five must have this height-weight status. The table merely 

' ’ / 

gives the averages for each age. 

Growth implies a differentiation of behavior. The course 
oi development is from generalized to specialized behavior, 
Irom mass movements to particularized actions. Technically, 
this process whereby smaller and partial patterns emerge from 


a larger pattern is called ndi: idnation.- Growth through indi¬ 
viduation, which enables the individual to adapt to more 
specific elements oi the environment, comes about primarily 
as a result of external stimulation. For instance, appreciation 
of intricate geometrical and architectural patterns emerges 
irom sensory experiences with undifferentiated spatial patterns. 

Growth also implies integration. This term refers to the 
process of unifying ‘'parts" into a whole, so that the individual 
operates smoothly, easily, and economically, with resultant 
satisfaction. Although there is some degree of integration 
present in everv organism, it finds its highest expression in 
happy childhood. In adult life, an optimum amount of inte¬ 
gration implies health, success, happiness, security, social be¬ 
havior, creative experiences, and artistic expressions. The 
wholesome personality is, in other words, a well-integrated 
personality. 


THE \1EA\I\E. SCUTE A CD SIGMFICAXCE OF CHILD 

rsrcHnLuny 


Child pwchologv includes a broad field of knowledge. All 
that has been learned about physical and psychological de¬ 
velopment from the time of conception to the onset of adoles¬ 
cence lies within h< province. More specifically, the field of 


1 V- H. F. Harr-tt arH M R. Srhn^ck, T'\:h J'::\ M'TrE. cH R e . 

r-.';;. »\v Y^rk. HartvT. i" ;; . p. "• 


: C. M C 'F;i j. 1-', :.. :: - l J Bfhsu.r, New York, Holt, 1924. 



CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 7 

child psycholog) 7 is concerned with such topics as: infant be¬ 
havior; development in mental, motor, physical, linguistic, 
emotional, social, religious, aesthetic, and play activities; and 
the growth of purposeful habits and appropriate personality 
adjustments. For convenience, we often consider the child in 
particular aspects or from somewhat limited points of view. 
We should, however, never lose sight of the fact that the child 
is a whole, not an aggregation of isolated parts or functions. 
It is the whole child that is developing and that requires 
guidance from parents and teachers. 

All the great lines of child growth affect each other in a dynamic 
fashion. We need to get a clear idea of growth from birth to adult¬ 
hood, not only of the child as a whole, but along the main lines of 
physique, intelligence, social behavior, and emotional adjustment. 1 

Thus, by noting particular lines of development, we are en¬ 
abled to get a clearer understanding of the whole course of 
progress. 

Proper guidance of children has great social significance. 
The better our children are guided and directed, the more 
likely is it that they will play a helpful role in society. Only 
through an educated citizenry will there be any desire to im¬ 
prove human relationships, to eradicate injustice, and to 
establish a better social order. Fortunately, children are 
plastic and dynamic, and hence they are amenable to guid¬ 
ance. This fact makes human progress possible. The dis¬ 
coveries of child psychologists and the tested views of leading 
educators justify the hope that progress can be assured. 


THEORIES OF CHILD jXATURE 


From early times, various theories of child nature have been 
upheld Many of them have long since been forgotten or dis¬ 
credited. Some are alluded to in subsequent chapters; hence 





:hev receive onlv brief mention here. A few theories have 

* 4 

oeen so influential that they merit special consideration. 

Some thinkers have regarded the child as “conceived and 
oorn in sin*' and have taught that only by stern discipline or 
regeneration can the child be improved or redeemed. “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child" has been an influential slogan. 
Others, like Rousseau and Wordsworth, have upheld the 
notion that the child is unspoiled and pure but becomes cor¬ 
rupted through contact with adults. At one extreme, the 
child is regarded as a little demon: at the other, the child is 
looked upon as “trailing clouds of glory .* 7 A few influential 
writers, including G. Stanley Hall, have advanced the curious 
thesis that the child's developmental stages correspond roughly 
to those of the race. In other words, the child is thought to 


recapitulate all the experiences of the human race in its emer¬ 
gence from savaeerv to civilization. Many theorists have 
taught that the child is motivated by instincts and emotions 
which eraduallv untold in the process ot development. Be¬ 
lievers in the prepotencv of heredity have stressed the impor¬ 
tance of the bioloeical inheritance. They have often derided 
all efforts to stimulate mental growth and to guide develop¬ 
ment. Environmentalists, on the other hand, have optimis- 
ticaliv emphasized the importance ot education, of social in¬ 
stitutions, and ot good surroundings and proper medical 
care. Locke said that the child's mind is like a blank tablet 
upon which training and experience write. Some have ad¬ 
vocated the theorv that the child can control hh purposes 


and conduct by the exorcise ot will. 

In each ot the various theories there is, no doubt, some 

truth: but each ot' them represents a limited point ot \ iew 
that has serious limitations. Only through caretul research 
and rigorous experimentation can we hope to understand the 
child. The point of view throughout this book is that the 
child should be studied by the scientific method and that we 
should not accept any notion which might prejudice us against 

considering all the tacts. 
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METHODS USED IX CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

Accurate, valid, factual information about children is de¬ 
pendent upon the use and development of scientific techniques. 
The more important methods in child psychology are the 
following: 

1. Subjective diagnosis and appraisal. 

2. Controlled subjective observation. 

3. Rating scales and questionnaires. 

4. Case studv. 

4 

5. Psychophysical studies. 

6. Experimental methods. 

7. The clinical method. 

8. Biography. 

Subjective diagnosis and appraisal is a method of acquir¬ 
ing information about children's behavior and development 
through spontaneous, uncontrolled observations, unverified 
by accurate measurements. Since time immemorial it has 
been followed by parents, teachers, writers of fiction, and 
mans other people. No doubt, it will Ion? continue as the 
only method that some people will ever use. Familiar anec¬ 
dotes and bright sayings' of children are common examples 
of the use of this method. Subjective observations contribute 
to the mass of "common-sense" information about how chil¬ 
dren detelop and how they should be educated. 

Unquestionably, much of this material is of great value, 
though usually it is incomplete, distorted, and colored bv 
prejudice. A parent observing the development and behavior 
of his or her own offspring is likely to emphasize favorable as¬ 
pects and to omit factors which might have considerable sig¬ 
nificance. If the observer is committed to a particular theorv 
he may be prone to look for facts which will support his view’ 
n general, this method is uncritical and unsound. Manv 
fallacies regarding childhood have arisen through its use ' 

L ncontrolled observation in any field is inadequate as a 

means of acauirincr t . . 
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patterns may escape unnoticed, and causal factors may go 
mcontrolled. Generalizations may be drawn from too few 
nstances, and standards of comparison may be lacking. De- 
nils may not be clearly remembered. Personal bias is almost 
:ertain to enter into the picture. In spite of these and other 
weaknesses, however, this method is useful in that it often 
mouses interest in the psychology* of childhood and uncovers 
problems that must be answered by scientific procedures, 
rhe serious student of child psychology must be fully aware 
)f the limitations of the method of subjective diagnosis and 
ippraisal. 

Controlled subjective observation is a logical refinement 
}f this method. It may best be described by quoting from 
\nderson: 

Systematic observation refers to the method in which the observer 

# 

;elects beforehand, from the mass of events occurring in the de¬ 
velopment of a child, a particular situation or series of situations 
or observation and develops a technique whereby the responses of 
:he child are recorded systematically following a predetermined 
Dlan. Emphasis, however, should be placed on the fact that the 
oehavior which is recorded is that which occurs naturally. As 
soon as conditions are artificially controlled or the stage is set in 
idvance, we move over into the experimental and test methods . 1 

The check list or symptom sheet is a device frequently used to 
aid observation. It consists of a prepared form on which a 
large number of items are listed. The procedure is for the 
observer to check off the appropriate items which are dis- 
plaved in the behavior of the child. The method of time 
sampling is another well-established device for improving the 
quality of controlled subjective observations. The investigator 
who employs this technique notes the occurrence of a particu¬ 
lar type of behavior during selected periods of time. Thus, 
the psychologist is able to determine the reliability of a limited 
observation and, through statistical procedures, to learn what 

i j £ Anderson, “The Methods of Child Psychology,” A Handbook oj Child 
Psychology (C. Murchison, editor), Worcester, Clark University Press, 1933, p. 6. 
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length of observation must be used to obtain results that ac¬ 
curately characterize the child. 1 Olson and Goodenough, by 

whom the technique was developed, have effectivelv used this 
method. 2 

Among the techniques of subjective observations, community 
surveys may be listed. These are employed in gathering data 
about the operation of social factors in the development of 
children. Surveys are limited to those types of data that can 
be easily collected and recorded. Although suggestive and 
useful, community surveys are not necessarily conclusive. The 
collection of data may magnify the obvious and the unim¬ 
portant, and the data may not include the most significant 
features of the situation. 

In another technique, known as situational analysis , a com- 

. i — same children 
in different situations. 3 Behavior at home mav, for instance 

be compared with that at school; social reactions in one skua’ 

tion may be compared with those under different social con- 
ditions. 


All of these detailed procedures of controlled subjective 

observation may be employed in precise, exact wavs. Often 

therefore, they approximate a scientific experiment. Under 

the head ing expert mental methods there is a further discussion of 
controlled observation. 

mr R | a " nS “d questionnaires have been extensively 

o collect and classify information about children \ 
rating scale is a device for measuring behavior characteristics 
traits that do not readily lend themselves to precise meas¬ 
urement and statistical manipulation. In the order-of-mer t 

SC f individuals are placed in a rank order 
position u.th reference to one another. The child who has 

. W. c. oicUff Sodt™ s r'Tff"ei h '° n Ml ™; , v ,M7 ’ P l4 - 

“fl 0 ™* 1 Children," >.. * J, Habit, 

This method is illustrated bv Man.* F) 

c hildren and Children’s Attitudes toward a ’ " A . ?grcssive B ^ ha vior in Young 
22, 2 (May, 1940). “ tOWard A ^ ession >” Genet. Psychol. .\fono£ 



the trait in question to the highest degree is ranked first, and 
the one with the least degree is placed at the end. The rest 
are distributed between these extremes. 

Another type of rating scale makes provision for checking 
various characteristics of a child, such as the following: 

INDUSTRY 

— Voluntarily sets for himself and performs additional 
tasks. 

— Cheerfully does all assigned work, but does not seek 
additional undertakings. 

— Performs routine assignments with a minimum of 
prodding. 

— Requires occasional prodding to get work done. 

— Needs constant prodding to keep him at work. 

The observer checks the description that, in his judgment, 
best describes the child. Rating scales have been devised in 
a number of other forms. 

The validity of the method of rating scales has been ques¬ 
tioned in recent years. The procedure is frequently based 
upon false assumptions regarding qualities or traits that are 
rated. 1 For example, several observers may differ about the 
meaning of a given trait; they may not agree about what the 
average and the extreme ratings of the trait are; and they 
may be influenced by the ; 'halo effect/ 5 a phrase which means 
that status on one trait may influence judgments about status 
on other traits. Of all the criticisms of the rating scale, the 
halo effect is most frequently cited. A typical criticism of the 
rating scale procedure is given by Boynton: 

In the Peabody Demonstration School records, the personality 
rating scale asks the teachers to check with a 2 any characteristic 
which they have seen manifested in extreme degree: with a 1 if 
they have seen it manifested only at times or to a minor degree, 
and with a 0 if they have never seen it manifested. Fortv character¬ 
istics of a tvpe such as the following are listed: apathetic, bashful, 
cooperative, dependent, energetic, happy, immature, impetuous, 

1 Murchison, op. at., p. 21. 
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lazy, moody, popular, quarrelsome, respectful of authority, self- 
reliant, sex-conscious, suggestible, talkative, and unreliable. It has 
been found from a use of the scale that some teachers score a lar°:e 
number of 2 s on some points, and 0*s on others, and that other 

* may reverse this arrangement with the same 

points. 1 


Gesell has developed normative summaries of development 
which may be used to rate the level of growth achieved by a 
child. - At each level his schedule is divided into four main 
categories, motor, language, adaptive, and personal-social 
de\ elopment. Lnder each category there is a description of 
a number of typical actions which are normal for the age in 
question. This schedule is one of the best standards ever pub¬ 
lished for rating individual child development. 

The questionnaire method was popularized by G. Stanley 
Hall, who is often referred to as the father of the child study 
movement in America. This method of investigation had 
been used by Gabon in his famous study of types of imagery. 
Hall^ ^t questionnaire, published about 1890, teas adapted 
from the method used in an investigation by the Berlin Peda¬ 
gogical Society in 1869. A series of questions was given to 

t0 aSk ° f children in an attempt to understand 
child behavior. The results were analyzed statistically and 

conclusions were then drawn from the data. In the first 

quarter of this century, questionnaires were extensivelv used. 

th° m V^ re l00 T ly and im P erfectl >' drau ' n up, and mam- times 
e children did not answer truthfully or comprehend the 

meaning of the questions. In general, this method should be 
e %Mth great caution, since it often involves serious errors, 
t is, m fact, less a method of obtaining scientific knowledge 
fiian a means for discovering problem situations which must 
be investigated by more rigorous procedures. 

4^,^. T° l0Sy ° J Cm Dn ' l0pmint ’ Min -apo.is, Educational 

Chap: VI. GeMl1, ^ Human G ™‘ h - York, Macmillan, 1939. 
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Case histories are intensive studies of all relevant data 
about an individual. Thev include familv historv, school ex- 

* 4 4 * 

periences, socio-economic situations, all data about personal 
development, and information regarding physical and mental 
growth. In fact, nothing which would help toward a better 
understanding of the individual child can be omitted from a 
case history. All the data are carefully organized, analyzed, 
and interpreted. Case histories are invaluable in diagnosis 
and guidance. 

For a long while case histories dealt only with “problem” 
children; hence thev did not contribute much to our under- 

4 

standing of normal childhood. More recently, however, case 
studies of normal, healthy girls and boys have been made. 
“As a method of approach to the problems of a particular 
child." savs Brooks, 1 “the case study method is irreplaceable. 
As a method of scientific research, its results must be viewed 
with caution. Only when the studies of large numbers of 
children are carefully compared to discover uniformities, de¬ 
viations, and cause and effect relationships, can trustworthy 
conclusions be drawn.” The validity of conclusions based 
upon case histones depends, of course, upon the objectivity 
and scientific accuracy with which they were made. 2 An ex¬ 
cellent series of case histories has been published by Gesell. 3 

Psychophysical studies are usually made in connection 
with some of the other techniques mentioned here. Medical 
examinations and anthropometric measurements, as well as physio¬ 
logical. endocrinological. neurological, and nutritional studies, often 
bring to light significant facts about the child. An important 
field of child psychology includes the research work correlating 
physical development and growth in behavior. Any adequate 
investigation of psychological development must be founded 
upon knowledge of the progress of physical growth. In the 


i F D Brook?, <f. cil., p. 13. By permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin 

Companv, Boston. , T n 

: For a discussion of methods and sources of error rrr SLandL. C. Bressey, 

Mm:.! A^cUiv a,i New York. MacmtUan 1026 Cha,v n. 

, A. L. Gesell, Bvzraphus of Child Dr.tlo/mml, New 3 ork, Paul B. Hoeber, 
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case study of an individual child, the medical examination 
may reveal the cause of a particular adjustment problem. 
Nutritional studies are of great value in child psychology', 
since it may be possible to alter behavior by giving the child 
a more wholesome diet. 

Experimental methods are the culmination of the evolu¬ 
tion of procedures in child psychology. Briefly, an experiment 
is a special kind of observation under controlled conditions. 
The guiding principle of an experiment is to allow only one 
thing to vary at a time. 1 The experimental method in child 
psycholog)- is no different from that in any other field of 
knowledge. Since, however, various experimental procedures 

are employed in the study of children, we speak of experi¬ 
mental methods. 


The use of control groups is a common procedure in child 
psychology'. The performance of one group in an experi¬ 
mental situation is compared with that of a parallel or an 
equivalent group not subjected to the rigorous scientific con¬ 
trols. Thus it is possible to infer the presence of a single factor 
or the efficacy of a given procedure. The group used as a 
sort of standard of comparison is the control group. In some 
experiments there are two kinds of control groups: (1) a 
sampling is taken from the general population to serve as a 
standard of comparison, and (2) the experimenter carefully 
arranges the children in pairs, the members of each pair being 
as nearly alike as possible. Then the experimenter subjects 
one member of each pair to the experimental situation, and 
draws conclusions by comparing these children with other 
members of each pair who were not experimented upon. The 
group chosen from the general population is called the random 

Tin and - the gr ° Up made U P of ^experimental 

members of pairs is known as the paired control group. 

The work of Gesell 2 amply demonstrates that when con- 

JldcaUy (or theoretically) all factors are controlled; actually, of course, they 
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trolled observations are carried out under scientific conditions 
the method is experimental. In his studies of infant behavior, 
Gesell made records of natural responses to a variety of situa¬ 
tions. Natural behavior was assured by concealing the ob¬ 
server Irom the child through the use of a one-way screen. In 
one series of observations the children were placed in a photo¬ 
graphic dome: thus they could be watched and photographed 
without being disturbed by awareness of observers. Through 
the use of films the investigators are able to study and analyze 
the response as many times as may be necessary. 

The experimental cabinet , another device which permits an 
undetected view of the infant, has been used in a number of 
studies, particularlv by \\ eiss and his students. It consists of 
a compartment in which the child is kept for long periods of 
time, while the unseen observer jots down notes on the child's 
behavior. The observers work in relays; hence the child may 
be watched for lengthy periods. Obviously, this procedure is 


limited to the study of small inlants. 

In the development of techniques for controlled observa- 

tions. an important factor has been the improvement of check 
lists. Through the standardization of these lists, it has been 
possible to deal with observation records statistically, a treat¬ 
ment which often increases the meaningfulness of the data. 
Statistical analysis is. at the present time, one of the most widely 
used procedures for organizing and interpreting data obtained 
bv testing, observations, ratings, and experiment. The term 
factor analysis refers to a highly specialized type of statistical 
treatment which facilitates the determination of the presence 
or the absence of common factors. The details of this method 

lie far bevond the scope of this book. 

Through psychological tests a great deal of information has 

been accumulated. About 1889. Oehrn. one of Kraepelin s 
students, published the first test of intelligence. The intelli¬ 
gence test movement really commenced, howeser, with 
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publication of the Binet-Simon scale in 1905. Now there are 
many mental tests, individual and group, linguistic and per¬ 
formance, speed and power. Other types of psychological 
tests have become widely used, such as tests of social intelli¬ 
gence, various aptitudes, motor ability, character traits, and 
personality. Some bibliographies list as many as three thou¬ 
sand tests, many of which are intended for use with children. 


Although tests are of inestimable value in child psychology, 
they are often used without a knowledge of their limitations. 
It is much more important to interpret carefully the results of 
a few excellent tests than to give an indiscriminate number 
of hastily selected tests that are not thoroughly interpreted. 

The clinical method in child psychology usually consists 
of the writing of a case history , a series of interviews to obtain 


1 , giving of tests, a diagnosis 

and a prognosis , and the planning and supervision of a remedial 

program. When all relevant data have been assembled, the 
clinician may have a good basis upon which to formulate an 
hypothesis. If the remedial program actually does eliminate 
the child's problem, then the clinical method becomes some- 
what like an experiment. Of course, before valid scientific 
conclusions may be drawn, a large number of children must 
be studied, and adequate controls must be employed. 

An enormous amount of literature deals with the method of 
psychoanalysis. The procedure consists of attempts to analvze 
the stream of consciousness and infer the existence of under- 
ying conflicts, repressed memories, and basic drives. From 
the standpomt of the scientific psychologist, this procedure is 

open to question. In the firs, place, the concepts of psveho- 

place YS child e " 0t “.f" mentall >' ^Wished. In the second 
and thus .h r' u y “ aC “ Pt su ® es,ions from the anal™, 

cult than an established scientific point of viL. 

Ihe biography is one of the oldest methods of child 

psychdogy. Pestalozzi, in ,774. published one of , h eIdles, 
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systematic studies of children, a book entitled journal o 
Father. About 178”, Tiedemann's The Development of the Mer 

A w 

Faculties oj Children appeared. The most objective and sci< 
tific ot these early biographies is that of Preyer. which v 
printed in 1881. This book describes in careful detail i 
first forty months in the life of his own child. Preyer follow 
a careful schedule of observations and included in detail i 
development ot senses and motor abilities. Shinn. Scup 
\\ hippie, Fenton, Stern, Valentine, and Watson have a 
written excellent biographies of children. Many bio^raphi 
however, include too little detail and draw inferences too i 

criticallv. 

# 

In general, the development of methods in child psycholc 
has been from armchair speculation to experimentation. T 
outstanding feature of this development is the introduction 
refined techniques. The child psychologist is committed 
no single technique, but he employs any procedures tl 
satisfy the rigid canons of science and produce the necessc 
data. In the words of Anderson, “Scientific sin consists i 
so much in the use of a particular method as in the failure 
use a more adequate method for the problem in hand wfc 
such a method is available. ?? 1 

THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CHILDREN 

Prediction and control are the aims of child psycholoi 
These aims can be realized best when the methods in colle 
ing, organizing, analyzing, and interpreting data are scienti: 
In the past quarter of a century a great deal of progress 1 
been made in developing a scientific psychology of childho( 

The student of child psychology must have an adequ; 
philosophy for interpreting the significance of these scient: 
discoveries. He must realize that it is necessary to study i 
whole child in all environments; hence he must have a brc 
knowledge of the whole field of child behavior. His diagnc 

1 C. Murchison (editor), A Handbook of Child Psychology. Worcester, Clark t 
versity Press, 1933, p. 26. 
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of difficulties, his predictions of development, and his guidance 
of the child must be based upon all pertinent data. He must 
never forget that the scientific method implies a freedom from 
bias and prejudice, a willingness to take into account all the 
facts, and an open-mindedness about interpreting the find¬ 
ings of science. Finally, he must never forget that each child 
must be dealt with as an individual. 

A knowledge of all the facts of child psychology is no guar¬ 
antee that the parent and the teacher will guide children 
wisely or effectively. Nevertheless, the deeper their insight 
into child nature, the more likely will they be able to serve as 
helpful guides. Insight based upon valid information will 
result in fewer errors of judgment. Children who come under 
the inspiration and guidance of the informed parent or teacher 
wii be happier, more successful, and better adjusted than 
c dren who are improperly directed. It is up to the student. 
He can become a better child psychologist if he masters the 
succeeding chapters and sees to it that this knowledge func¬ 
tions in his daily contacts with children. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

wt; ste&TSLtii r und N" ,his ^ 

h-erprered in the light of this growth cTepI?' i ' Vd0pnM "' 

psgchoiogg an ending scie „ M? > Ho „. 

4 ' *r',hTaS:t,ti: SVJSf in °< Chiu™? con. 

5. What evidence have Z e , Lf? “ “ Ch ° f these ™thods. 
*an static? a h 'P'™ a, i.v is dynamic rather 

traits, habits, or elements" 1 ^ a? ^ e ? ate °f discrete 

6- Comment on the statement that the teacher 

ne teac her does not know the 
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whole child. Is the whole child known to the parent? Does the 

child know himself entirely? 

7. Defend the thesis that each parent and teacher needs a phi- 
losophv of life and educauon in terms of which he should 

interpret child behavior. 

8. In anticipation of subsequent chapter discussions, do you be¬ 
lieve that character development, emotional development, men¬ 
tal development, religious development, etc., involve the whole 

personality? , 

9. What roles in child development are played by heredity and 

environment? bv education and health? Does the child possess 
any capacity for voluntary choice or willing and thus become a 

factor in his own growth? 

10. Does the child psychologist offer to parents and teachers a 
formula which will enable them unerringly to avoid mistakes. 

Explain fully. 
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Chapter 2 

Heredity and Early Development 


HEREDITY 

The potentialities of any individual’s life depend to some 
extent upon heredity, because each child inherits certain 
physical, “mental,’ 5 and behavioral traits. It will help our 
understanding of the child and his development if we trace 
the cycle of life and the transmission of inheritable traits from 
one generation to another. 

Principles of heredity. Heredity operates in the following 
very general ways: 

1. In general, like produces like. A pigmy child resembles 
his parents, a Negro child his parents, and so on for all other 
characteristic racial differences. Nature sees to it that each 
species or genus breeds true to type, save where there are 
laws governing occasional deviations. 

2. Only certain traits are inheritable. The laws of heredity 

s 

do not cover all human traits and can be used to explain but 
a fraction of human behavior. It is not an easy matter to dis¬ 
cover just what traits in the human species are inheritable. 
Many that were at one time so considered have turned out to 

be environmentally determined. 

3. The child’s maternal and paternal lines each contribute 
fifty per cent of his total inheritance. More specifically, one- 
half comes from his parents, one-fourth from his grandparents, 
one-eighth from his great-grandparents, and so on for all the 

other more remote ancestors. 

4. Within the limits of potential traits transmissible by 
This chapter was written by Raleigh M. Drake. 
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heredity, chance plays an important role, making absolute 
predictions almost impossible. 

5. Some traits are dominant over others, causing apparent 
exceptions to the principle of ■'like produces like.” However, 
a knowledge of these laws does not show how thev operate. 
Let us look more closely and see what steps are involved in 
the process called heredity so we may understand some of its 
intricacies and dispel some of its common misconceptions. • 
Process of heredity. First, there are two kinds of repro¬ 
ductive cells, the male sperm cells and the female cells, called 
o\a. If we examine a single sperm cell we find that it is com¬ 
posed of twenty-four pairs of chromosomes, forty-eight in all. 
One-half of the chromosomes were contributed by the indi¬ 
vidual s paternal line and the other half by his maternal line 
(Stage 1 in Fig. 1). At this stage the cell is not yet matured. 
As cell growth continues, and just before the cell is ready to 
unite with the egg, or ovum, the chromosomes are set into a 
state of flux, during which they are entirely rearranged. 
Yet, for the forty-eight chromosomes in anv cell, each is paired 
with the one with which it started (Stage 2 in Fig. 1). The 
cell then undergoes a reduction division in which each of the 
two new cells contains one of the groups of chromosomes from 
the parent cell (Stage 3 in Fig. 1). The final d,vision is a 
ample dmsion of cells, with each group keeping its idemitv, 
vvhile further maturation equips the cell for union with the 
egg (Stage 4 in Fig. 1). The development of the ovum parallels 
close , that of the sperm. The main difference occurs in the 

t'e are fa ^P* mt0 th <= while the other 

three are isolated and do no, develop. A, this point, anv of 

tvith°hl mT are f ature and functionally able to unite 

a 1! ce7 U T 8g ’ Start a new life - This life carries 

from , 1 , '1 3 ne " pairm ? °f chromosomes, one croup 

“ a " d anotherTTe 

placed f Cl T ° f eVemS U <■* -1= 

ace. \\ ,th the first change in the germ cell. 
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Stage 1. Unmatured cell containing 24 pairs 
(only seven herein shown) of chromosomes- Cap¬ 
ital fetters represent chromosomes from the paternal 
line; small letters, chromosomes from the maternal 
line. 


Ovum 

a « o\ 

D d B 9 
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Stage 2. Same unmatured cell after the state of 
flux in which chromosomes are rearranged. The 
paternal and maternal chromosomes are paired. 
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( \ Stage 3. Cell division and reduction f \ / 

aBCdEfG j in number of chromosomes—24 in each ( ABcDeFG I abCdEfg 
) cell instead of 48. V / V 
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Stage 4 rs sperm ceel. Further \ 
cell division, but without reduction or\ 
change in chromosomes. There are 24 \ 
chromosomes in each cell at this stage. \ 
Each chromosome divides (from Stage 3) as 
in simple cell division, elongates, becomes 
much smaller, and develops a whiplike tail 
to propel itself through the fluid in which it 
swims. Which cell finally upites with the egg 
is a matter of chance, but only one does be¬ 
cause the egg becomes impervious immediately 
after the first cell has penetrated. 


'aBCdEJG 
ABcDtFG 


Stage 4 is ovum. Further cell 
division without reduction in num¬ 
ber of chromosomes (24). Each cell 
divides as in simple cell division, 
but at this point three of the foul 
cells become isolated and do not 
develop. The fourth cell matures 
and is the one which unites with the 
sperm. 


Stage 5. The sperm and ovum, each containing 
24 chromosomes, unite to form a new cell, contain¬ 
ing 48 chromosomes, which develops into a new 
life. This new individual then carries a new set 
of chromosomes one line coming from the paternal 
and the other from the maternal line. The life 
cycle is now ready to begin all over in another 
generation. 


Fig. 1. Diagram showing the process of heredity. 
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chance determines which chromosomes will be in the two 
series. In the stage of cell division and chromosome reduction, 
chance dictates which chromosomes go to each of the two 
new cells. Consequently, many of the parents' traits are lost 
and not transmitted to the child. In the union of the sperm 
and ovum, chance selects the particular cells which unite. It 
should be noted that at any stage in the maturation of the 
germ cells, only one ovum finally develops, and, as soon as it 

s impervious to other sperm cells. 
\\ hich particular ovum finally matures, and which particular 

sperm first penetrates it, are chance matters having far-reach¬ 
ing consequences. 

When it is remembered that (1) there are 24 chromosomes present 
in each human sperm and ovum, and that by combination these will 
gi\e rise to more than a million possible kinds of srerm-cells in the 
Fi generation, (2) that the number of combinations which two such 
sets of germ-cells may produce through fertilization is much greater, 
and (3) that each chromosome bears a large although unknown 
number of genes, or factors, we begin to understand whv two iden¬ 
tical human beings are unknown and whv variations are distributed 
accordmg to the laws of chance. 1 


In our discussion thus far, it has appeared that chromosomes 
are the units which determine various traits. This is only 
partially true. Each chromosome contains an unknown num- 
er of genes, probably fifty or more, each one thought to be a 
eterminer of some one or more traits. However, each gene 
does not always operate independently, for it has been shown 2 
m fruit flies, for instance, that over fifty genes cooperate to 
produce eyes of a red color. If any of the genes are not pres¬ 
en in t e pattern, the feature does not appear. The gene 
pattern usually remains fixed even during the periods ofWell 
£“ and reduction division, but there are exceptions Dur “ 
*e reduettotr dtv.sion, some genes may “cross over” so that 

, /“'T S ° me Pamd chrom osomes exchange parts. This 
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means that the chromosome is no longer entirely maternal 
or paternal, but is a combination of both. 

After much investigation there is good evidence that eye 
color, skin color, white forelock of hair, brachydactyly, haemo¬ 
philia. blood types, color blindness, and tendencies to be tall, 
short, heavy, or light are, among others, inheritable traits. 

A l^t generation 


B 2nd generation 

C 3rd generation 


P 4th generation 



Fig. 2. Illustration of dominant and recessive traits in eye color. B in 
the first generation is a pure brown-eyed parent (his parents were both 
brown-eyed) and b is a pure blue-eyed parent (his parents both had blue 
eyes). In the second generation all children have brown eyes but carry a 
recessive blue trait. In the third generation the three to one ratio appears. 
There are three times as many children having brown eyes as blue, although 
only one of these is pure. The other two carry a blue recessive trait which 
if paired with another of the same characteristic (1) will again give, in the 
fourth generation, the three to one ratio (2). If a pure brown-eyed individ¬ 
ual mates with another pure brown-eyed individual, all offspring will have 
brown eyes with no recessive trait of blueness (3). The same is true for 
matings of pure blue-eyed parents (4). 


Some of these, besides following the foregoing general princi¬ 
ples, have special laws of their own. Where certain traits in a 
class are dominant and others recessive, there is an apparent 
masking of the weaker traits. For example, brown-eyedness 
is a dominant trait and blue-eyedness is a recessive trait. If 
we start with pure stocks, i.e., the father’s ancestors all brown- 
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eyed and the mother’s ancestors all blue-eyed, we can see 

* / 

how dominance operates with respect to eye color. The first 
generation of children will all be brown-eyed, with each car- 
rying a hidden recessive trait of blue-eyedness which becomes 
manifest only if mated with someone who likewise carries the 
same recessive characteristic. When this occurs, the recessive 
trait appears in the next generation (C in Fig. 2) in the pro¬ 
portion of one recessive to three dominant traits, or, expressed 
in terms of dominance, the three to one ratio. 

Miany inheritable traits do not conform to the three to one 
ratio. In the case of musical talent, intelligence, skin color, 
and many others, there are no determiners which are domi¬ 
nant over others. Instead, when two different traits are 
united in the same line, there is a compromise, or averaging 
of the two traits. Children inherit musical talent, intelligence, 
or skin color from both parents in approximately equal pro- 

a Negro mother 

is neither all white nor all black, but a mulatto, the degree of 
color depending somewhat upon the proportion of skin-color 
factors inherited from the paternal as compared to the ma¬ 
ternal line—matters due largely to chance. 

One other peculiarity of inheritance should be noted. Some 
traits, notably color blindness and haemophilia, are sex linked. 

e trait is manifested in the male, but transmitted onlv by 
the female lme. A color-blind child inherited the defect from 
hts mother who teas not color blind, but carried the trait to 
the third generatton from her father who manifested the 


studv of fi h“ n !t e ° f her ' dity in child Psychology. From our 
tud> of heredity, we see that the child is in many wavs rc 

dWerent / u" 8 ™* “ do "™ nt - h c cannot be radically 

cenT T n S T'’"** He Can var >‘ considerably within 

“es lock d uo ,h' T ^ m ° re ' han the PO«n,iali- 
mhents. We can dace family resemblance' back mu h b te 

than we can predict what they will be. Children Jcertainlv 
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be like their parents, but in precisely what ways, we can never 
be sure. For this reason, it is desirable to pay some attention 
to the "family tree" of the proposed mate. "One cannot make 
a silk purse out of a sow's ear" expresses the idea that the 
offspring cannot develop traits never before present in their 
maternal-paternal line. Mutations, the sudden appearance 
of new traits in a species, may occur among plant life or even 
simple animal life, but are almost unknown among human 
beings. There is a possibility that some great geniuses are 
examples of mutation because of the great contrast between 
their barren hereditary origin and the magnitude of their 
talents. Arturo Toscanini, one of the greatest conductors in 
all musical history, has no musical relatives in either his 
maternal or paternal lines. His three siblings were unmusical, 
and two of his three children show no aptitude, in spite of 
the fact that his wife possesses some talent. It is easier to ex¬ 
plain his genius as a mutation than to suppose that it was 
produced by the chance convergence of two hidden musical 
genes which never before had been manifest in either his 
maternal or paternal ancestry. Outside of this remote possi¬ 
bility. biological evolution must come from selective mating 
/ W 

if it is to come at all. 

Heredity and environment. One must not assume that 
all human traits, either physical or mental, are inherited. It 
is difficult to list a dozen different important traits which are 
definitely inherited. When we consider behavior or personal- 
itv characteristics, we find it even more difficult to name any 
that can be attributed to heredity alone. When one considers 
the broader aspects of human behavior, one is confronted wit 
the important fact that heredity does not operate m a vacuum, 
but is constantly limited and modified by the environment. 
Even with phvsical traits which seem to be definitely due to 
hereditv. eve find evidence that the environment may hace 

t * 


plaved a part. For instance: 

If certain strains of the eggs of Drosophila are hatched under 
conditions of excessive cold, supernumerary legs will be produc . 
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The occurrence of this abnormality follows Mendelian principles. 
If the eggs of this line of descent are hatched under normal condi¬ 
tions of warmth, however, the extra legs will be absent. If egtts not 
earning the genes for the leg defect are hatched, the defect will not 
occur, even when developed in the cold. As Jennings points out, 1 

t ^ environment are necessary to produce this char¬ 
acteristic. 2 


There are instances, however, where the innate factor of 
maturation has more weight than the environmental factor. 
Gesell and Thompson 3 gave special intensive training to one 
of identical girl twins while the other was given no training 
The problem was to determine to what extent learning is de¬ 
pendent upon maturation. The first twin, then forty-six 
tseeks of age, was given daily training in climbing stairs. In 
six weeks'" time, or at the age of fifty-two weeks, she could 
ascend the stairs in twenty-six seconds. As a control, the un¬ 
trained twin was now tested. At fifty-three weeks of age, or 
one week after the training period ended for the first twin, it 
took the second twin forty-five seconds to ascend the stairs 
unaided. With only two weeks of the same kind of daily 
training given the first, the second twin took only ten seconds 
to perform the feat. In other words, maturation enabled one 
twin to overtake, with only two weeks’ training, what it took 
another seven weeks to learn. The same general result has 
been found for many other activities. McGraw 4 has carried 
out the same kind of experiments with non-identical twins in 
e activities of grasping, sitting up, and walking, and con¬ 
firms the general finding that in the basic motor abilities de¬ 
velopment is relatively independent of formal training 

need to P be CtiCal ° f ' this " that P—ts and machers 

ed be aware of the natural processes of growth and of 

Tn Xew York ’ 1925, pp. 44-45. 

Houghton Mifflin C^pan^o^ 3 ' ’ ^ b> ' pCrmission of th < Publishers, 

Ttvins Genet. PsjM. ^ ‘ n Idcntical 

ton-CentwJ 1*35™’ Gr ° Wth: A StUdy ° f 3° hnn > Jimmy, Xew York, Apple- 
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the desirabilitv of working with them. In certain fundamental 
functions there is an optimum time for introducing guidance 
and instruction. The determination of these periods, in terms 
of sequential unfoldment, is a problem for serious study by 
the specialist in child psychology, but those who are charged 
with the responsibility of child guidance, whether as parents 
or teachers, should be cognizant of the desirability of working 

with the important forces of maturation. 

We must be sure to give proper credit to each factor. A 
variety of wheat seed may produce a hundred bushels to the 
acre if placed in fertile soil, but if placed in poor soil will 
produce practically nothing. Likewise, a poor variety of 
wheat will produce a better yield in one soil en\ironment 
than in another. The way to improve any strain is to select 
the best hereditary lines possible, and provide resultant off¬ 
spring with a favorable environment. Musical talent is with¬ 
out doubt inherited, but a child, no matter how good his 
musical ancestry, brought up away from musical influences of 
all kinds could not develop into an artist. Superior intellects 
can sometimes make their own environments, while mediocre 
minds can soon waste an environment and leave it poorer 
than they found it. On the other hand, native powers may 
lie dormant if not stimulated by a good environment. 

At one time it was common to explain behavior by attribut¬ 
ing the motive or mechanism back of it to "human nature. 
This led to an overemphasis on the importance of instincts. 
One psychologist listed and classified over fifteen hundred 
instincts, enough to assign one to almost every form of be¬ 
havior imaginable. As a reaction to this extreme viewpoint^ 
some psychologists figuratively ‘'threw out the baby wi 
the bath." and maintained that there were no instincts at 
all. 1 Watson, a pioneering behaviorist, said, 


The behaviorists believe that there is nothing from within to de¬ 
velop If vou start with a healthy body, the right number of toes, 

. T B. Watson, Psychological Care of Irjan, and Child, New York, Norton, 1928, 

d. 38. 
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fingers, and eyes, and the few elementary movements that are 
present at birth, you do not need anything else to make a man. be 
that man a genius, a cultured gentleman, a rowdy, or a thug. 1 


* s ^ ^ ^ a viewpoint is too optimistic, for only 
those who are born with talent can. with practice, become 
great musicians; only those who have superior intelligence, 

who work, can achieve distinction in the creative world; and 

* 

only those who are born with fine muscular coordination, who 

improve it by training, can become champions in any skilled 

activitv. 

* 

It seems wise to avoid dogmatic, categorical, or extreme 
points of view about the matter. There are certain inborn 
tendencies, due to inheritance and maturation, which may be 
modified—improved or inhibited. Whatever the final status 
of these tendencies, the result is the product of heredity and 
environment. In some fundamental respects—emotional 
equipment, self-preservation, race preservation, egotic tend¬ 
encies,—man has not changed much in 3000 years, but this 
does not mean that man is without sufficient intelligence and 
potentialities for change. His conduct lags far behind his 
knowledge. It is not necessary to continue to be selfish, to 
wage wars, or to produce slums, but it is much easier to do so 
than not. Although there is no immutable force which pre¬ 
vents man from changing certain “human ways,” these pre¬ 
dispositions are so firmly grounded that only with great diffi- 
culty can they be overcome. 


More progress has been made in controlling and redirecting 
some of these “human ways” than others. It would be fairly 
possible to mold a particular child into an ideal adult, pro- 
vided there were ideal adults to provide an ideal environment. 
Lacking this the mass of people make small progress in modi- 

a^he'bon n f ° n *° rganic e ^ 0tic drive '^h appears to be 

fori, f i S °xa many $0Cial U1S ’ eS P edall >’ war and other 

JdT-' A-l 35 in aU human rela tions, there are 

wide individual differences Snmp 

1 Ibid., p. 41. ’ the mmont Y’ make tre- 
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mendous progress, confirming our belief that advancement is 
possible. 

We have the ability of determining which, if any, of our 
inherited tendencies shall be the governing forces in our lives. 
By the time one has grown to maturity', therefore, human 
nature is a complex product of heredity times experience. 

Inheritance of acquired characteristics. There has been 
much discussion as to the possibility of one generation in¬ 
heriting the habits, attitudes, or skills acquired during the 
lifetime of the previous generation. This is known as the 
Lamarckian theory. So far there has been very' little evi¬ 
dence that training of any kind can influence the germ plasm. 
Unfortunately, the great artist cannot pass his skill on to his 
children, the scholar his information, the moralist his habitual 
attitude of moral conduct, except by social conditioning. The 
world could make tremendous progress if such were the case. 
Although it is evident that acquired characteristics are not 
biologically inherited in any practical degree noticeable from 
one generation to another, McDougall has shown that if the 
training for each generation is consistent and is kept up for 
several generations there finally appears an improvement 
which evidently is a result of the accumulation of the results 
of training that are transmitted biologically. McDougall 
trained rats for over thirty rat generations and found that 
the last generation required approximately one-half as much 
time as the first generation to learn a maze. If this experi¬ 
ment is confirmed by others, it shows the possibility, however 
remote, of improving the race gradually if all the ancestors 
consistendy practice a skill or acquire a habit. 

PRENATAL DEVELOPMENT 

At the moment the human egg is fertilized, initiating a long 
growth process of cell division and specialization, a new life 
has begun. The egg first divides into two cells, each of these 
divide making four, and so on at a very rapid rate. Some are 
to be germ cells, carriers of the spark of life, of immortality 
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for generations as yet unborn, while others are to become body 
cells muscle, bone, nerves, sense organs, and other parts of 
the body. In a period of forty weeks, only 280 days, the ferti¬ 
lized egg increases in volume some five million per cent. In 
weight it develops from one fifty-thousandth of an ounce to 
about eight pounds, or an increase of one billion per cent. 

Periods of development. There are three recognized 
periods during prenatal development. During the ger¬ 
minal period, or the period of the ovum, which covers "the 
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The second period is called’ the per.od of the embryo (see 
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Fig. 4). It begins about the end of the second week and lasts 
for about six weeks, or until approximately the eighth week 
after fertilization. This period is characterized by the attach¬ 
ment of the embryo to the uterus and the rapid growth and 
differentiation which occur. The embryo is now a parasite. 
There is no direct blood connection from mother to child, but 
nourishment is carried from the former, by a process resem¬ 
bling osmosis, through the walls surrounding the embryo at 
the point where the embryonic sac is attached to the wall Ot 




Fig. 4. Development during the embryonic and fetal periods. 

(Approximately natural size.) 


the uterus. The two circulatory systems are entirely separate, 

as are also the two nervous systems of mother and child. 

The phase beginning with the ninth or tenth week and ex¬ 
tending until birth is known as the fetal period. During this 
time, which is about thirty weeks, the embryo changes, gra u- 
allv acquiring more of the appearance of a human being. 
Actually, it is an extension of the growth and differentiation 

alreadv started in the embryonic period. . 

Significance of prenatal development. It is during the 

earlv pari of the prenatal period that the fundamental ceU 
differentiations are made. One might ask why >. ts that *,me 
cells develop into muscle, others into lungs, etc., when each cell 
contains exactly the same growth potential,ties as everymother 
cell. The explanation lies in the fact that be ore g 
cell has a different environment. Some are nearer t ' » 
of food supply, some are more crowdech some coUec, more 
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come into existence complex mechanical or electrochemical 
conditions which cause some cells to grow more rapidlv than 
others. This environmental influence can best be seen bv 


transplanting cells from one part of the body to another, i.e.. 
changing their environment. A cell that normallv would 


develop into an eye will grow to be leg skin it transplanted to 
the appropriate region early enough. The cells near the end 
that is to become the head develop most rapidlv. while those 
that are farthest removed, especially in the lower extremities, 
develop at a slower rate (see Fi?. 4). 

As soon as there is any considerable development, however, 
each cell begins to specialize and cannot be ereatlv modified. 
Just how much this can be controlled by proper nourishment 
and other factors is difficult to determine, because the embryo 
is very well protected from mechanical or other injurv by the 
effective amniotic sac, but the presumption is fairlv strong 
that much depends upon favorable circumstances during this 
early period of rapid differentiation. The endocrine elands 
appear early, and as soon as they pour forth their hormones 
growth is markedly affected. Any glandular imbalance of the 
mother may similarly predispose the embryo through the 
hormones carried in the blood. 


Lntil the necessary physiological structure has been laid 
douTi, there can be no behavior. There is a close correspond- 
ence between the time of appearance of innate behavior and 
the development of neural structure. As soon as the appropri¬ 
ate neural growth has occurred, the corresponding behavior 
appears. This has been demonstrated to a nice decree with 
kittens and salamanders. Kittens are unable to use their eves 
or salamanders to swim until specific neural growth has oc¬ 
curred, even though the muscles are capable of response. This 
is a tune of rapid maturation. In fact, the child recapitulates 

m the short period of 280 days the best share of the course of 

development uavehd bv the race in its long evolutional climb. 

the hn L mflU ) enCeS - There is ^ widespread belief that 
the thoughts and emotional impressions of the mother are 
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omehow transmitted to the unborn child. In this wav birth- 

4 

narks which resemble crabs, strawberries, etc., are supposedly 

explained. There is the famous case of an old criminal, who 

lad the distinction of spending more time in jail than any 

Dther man in this country. His father worked in the Brighton 

ibattoir. and his duties consisted of striking the cattle on the 

lead with a hammer to stun them before cutting their throat 

.vith a knife—a very unpleasant vocation to contemplate! 

Hie mother, during the time she was pregnant, would go down 

:o the stockyards to watch her husband perform his duties, 

and apparentlv ^ot some pleasure Irom this pastime. Alter the 

;on was several vears old, he became known for his cruelty to 

# 

Dther children. At about the age of fifteen, he became so 
ricious that he was considered dangerous and was sent to a 
reformatory after having brutally attacked another child. 
Finally, after being released, he ac Aed another with¬ 

out provocation, causing mortal arie: and as a result he 
was sent to jail for life. Such install ' re led u the belief in 
prenatal markings and mental predispositions. However, 
there seems to be little biological foundation for such notions 
because there is no neural connection between mother and 
fetus through which the mind of one could influence the other. 

Onlv if some emotional shock were great enough to disturb 

* 

the maternal equilibrium, and thus affect the developing em- 
brvo. could there be any etiect. and this quite general rather 


than specific. 

The feta* is. however, entirely dependent upon the mother 
for nourishment, and unless her diet is adequate for a develop¬ 
ing organism there is likclv to lie some unfavorable effect. If 
the mother's diet is lacking in calcium, for instance, the child's 
teeth and bones are apt to be of poor quality. For this reason 
,he expectant mother should be careful of her diet as well as 
her health in general. It is thought 1 that malnutrition may 
cause mental retardation because the nervous system gets a 

■ \ F Trrdat-M. [)■>■!<!. 6th cd., Baltimore. Williams and Wilkins, 
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poor start which cannot later be rectified even though there 
may be no further deficiency in nutrition. 

The fetus is especially vulnerable to toxins which can be 

carried in the blood stream and thus to some extent be relavod 

* 

through the placenta and umbilical cord. The excessive use of 
alcohol, drugs (morphine, quinine, etc.), or even nicotine may 
have very harmful effects. The exact effect cannot be deter¬ 


mined because such influences may be only one factor among 
other unfa\orable conditions. Because thev are much more 
likely to be harmful than helpful, they should be avoided. 
The germs of various infectious diseases such as syphilis, 
gonorrhea, diphtheria, typhoid, and influenza mav penetrate 
the fetus before birth, or at the time of birth. Such instances 
make the disease appear to be hereditary, but in reality the 
contraction of a germ before birth is no different from its con¬ 


traction at any time after birth. The prenatal child is a sepa¬ 
rate individual and bears only a parasitic relationship to the 
mother; the only difference between it and a postnatal child 
is that if the mother has a disease which can be transmitted 
m utero the child can hardly escape it because of the intimacy 

of their relationship. Such a disease that is not hereditary but 
is present at birth is called congenital. 

Some mothers have been known deliberately to deprive the 
prenatal child of optimum conditions for development. Proper 
rest is not obtained, tight foundation garments are worn, 
sensible rules of physical or mental hygiene are ignored, and 
not infrequently various abortive measures are attempted 
Some of these conditions are bound to be detrimental in some 
degree, depending upon the extent, duration, and time of the 
violation. -Vedless to say, wanted babies have more chance 
r normal and healthy development than unwanted prenatal 
parasites. Frequently the woman who is most disappointed on 

after die ° T . pregnan y becomes the most neurotic mother 
after the infant s arrival. Between the original deffre to be 

free from responsibility and the sense of duty, or s 0mc quite 

specific mother love, there is a conflict which may cause the 
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ambivalance to be manifested in hvsterical. overanxious, or 

' ' / 

inconsistent behavior toward the child. 

DEVELOPMENT DURING THE FIRST TEAR 

Description of the neonate. The appearance of many 
babies cannot be described as attractive. Except for the sym- 
pathv one may tend to have for any small helpless animal, the 
wrinkled skin, red blotched face, lopsided head out of propor¬ 
tion to the rest of the body, and general undignified appearance 
mav have been the basis for the expression, “a face that only 
a mother can love." The normal baby weighs about seven 
pounds if a girl. seven and one-half pounds if a boy. and is 
about a foot and a half long. Because of evaporation of water 
from the tissues and the difficulty of setting the new process of 
independent digestion into efficient action, the newborn usu- 
allv loses several ounces during the first two weeks. If every¬ 
thing goes well, however, he soon regains his birth weight, 
which within six months has doubled and within the year has 
trebled. 

Behavior of the neonate. Although the newborn child 
has some five hundred muscles, he is unable to use any of them 
effectively. Only through practice and maturation will he be 
able to make some of the grosser coordinations at will. 
Any voluntary response of the infant at this time is not 
dissimiliar to the mass responses noticed during prenatal stim¬ 
ulation. The whole body responds in a random, uncoordi¬ 
nated fashion. A little later the head and arms can be mo\ed 
in response to direct stimulation, but only gradually are finer 
differentiations made. Development progresses from the gen¬ 
eral to the specific, from mass, random movements to individ¬ 
ually directed responses. Trunk movements precede activity 
of the extremities, and they are well developed before the 
fingers or toes become individualized. Except for specific re¬ 
flexes which mav appear prior to any mass activity, behavior 
develops gradually from rough whole attempts to accurate 
control of specific bits of the whole behavior. Fine skills or 
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keen discriminations come only after the more fundamental 

muscular adjustments or the basic menta] relationships have 
been formed. 

The neonate’s repertoire of behavior is remarkable consid¬ 
ering the fact that there has been no opportunity for practice 
or learning. 


1 ^ . 7 seems, he is nevertheless able to 

perform a rather large number of complicated acts. He breathes, 
suckles, sneezes, coughs, and moves his whole body. He starts at a 
sudden noise, cries if he is hurt, turns his head freelv from side to 
side when King on his back, and if placed face downward on a bed 
or table he promptly turns his head so as to free his nose for breath- 
ing, or he mat e\en lift his head clear of the table for an instant. 1 


Sensory functions. The child is endowed with the ele¬ 
mentary sensory functions at or soon after birth. He is able to 
focus his eyes on a moving object by the third week. Even 
earlier he may be able to fix the eyes on a bright object or 
make partially successful pursuit movements. Some response 
to light is usually characteristic during the first two weeks, 
the most common being an attempt to turn the face toward 
the direction of the source of light. Intense light suddenly 
flashed in the eyes causes a startle reaction and a closing of the 
eyelids. The eyes are not always coordinated at birth. One 
may move more or less independently of the other, but bv the 
eig t day this weakness has been overcome in practicallv all 
cases. One curious fact about the eye itself is that, no matter 
what the color later in life will be, it is nearly always blue at 

Hearing seems to be far less developed than vision during 

• 6 &St m0nth of llfe ’ Some children have been known to 
jump or cry at a sudden loud noise on the day of birth but it 

is not a common response this early. Not until two weeks or 

with’,he 1 C “ y f mVerSal ° r COnsis,cnt re «‘i°n ,0 sound 
w.th the average tnfant, and even then a great deal seems to 

^TT pp G0 1 1t n ”' h - New York, Apple,op. 
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depend upon the intensity of the stimulus. It is entirely pos¬ 
sible that the infant hears but does not react unless the sound 
's intense enough to be annoying. During the first few days 
[he middle ear is sometimes filled with amniotic fluid, which 
may cause partial deafness until it is drained off. 

Taste is not well differentiated until the child is several 
months old. Bitter, sal tv. or sweet substances are all that 

+ s • 

woke any very definite responses to taste. It is fortunate per¬ 
haps that taste is not keener because it is quite common to give 
children codliver oil or to put them on a formula of evaporated 
milk—tastes that they frequently reject later on. 

Other sensations—smell, touch, cold, warmth—are more 

# * * 

difficult to investigate because of the indefiniteness of the re¬ 
sponse and the possibility that any response that is made may 
be caused by some other than the stimulus presented. Pain, 
however, is fairlv well developed from the beginning, although 
sensitivitv seems to be increased during the first weeks. 

P 

Reflex behavior. In children's hospitals it is common to see 
a small rubber hammer in the pocket of the intern. This is 
used to test the knee reflex, elicited by striking a point just 
below the knee, the usual response being an involuntary kick- 
in?. This and all other reflexes are important mainly as a 
measure of normal neural development. If the normal reper¬ 
toire of reflexes is lacking. it indicates some serious involve¬ 
ment of the central nervous svstem. \\ hen a child has been 
scriouslv injured from a brain concussion, or has been seriously 
ill. the phvsician usually checks all the reflexes to determine 
whether or not the fundamental neural mechanism underly¬ 
ing behavior has been damaged. The plantar, or Babinski, 
reflex is a characteristic extension of the big toe. with fre- 
quentlv a fan-shaped extension of the other toes, when the in- 
dd<- sol-' of the foot is tickled or otherwise stimulated. This is 
a normal reflex in children, but in adults it indicates a lesion 
in the nervous svstem. The cheek reflex, turning the head 
toward a tap on the cheek, appears during the first day. The 
automatic closing of the pupil of the eye when stimulated by a 
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light is called the pupillary reflex. This seems not to be well 
dec eloped until se\eral hours after birth. Its importance as a 
protection of the sensitive retina against strong light is obvious. 

The grasping reflex is sometimes present at birth. If a rod 
is placed in the palm of the hand, the fingers close tightly and, 
in some case^. the newborn is able to hold his own weight for 
a minute, or even longer. Some have speculated on the origin 
of this behavior, particularly because it has no utility at the 
present time. It could be a behavioral hangover from our 
arboreal ancestors. Monkeys have this refle.x'extremelv well 
developed, being able to support themselves bv one hand for 

thirty or more minutes at birth. 1 The self-preservation value 

of this ability lor the monkey born in treetops is not difficult 
to understand. In humans, this reflex disappears at about 
tour months, giving place to voluntary clasping which, how- 




u Ui 


e\er. l' nor so strong as the more primitive 
placed. 

Other reflexes which appear almost universal!v at or s 0 on 
after birth are crying, yawning, sneezing, hiccoughing, smil¬ 
ing, and sucking. If instincts are to be accepted as a part of 
man s innate equipment, sucking would qualifv as one of the 
best examples. It appears at birth (good evidence that it is 
unlearned), it is universal, and it protects the whole organism 
(from starving) as compared to other simple reflexes which 
protect only some specific organ of the bodv. It also is the 
basis for the earliest perversion found in man. thumb sucking. 

e”? H e ff aV10r ' The infam is capab1 ' of '™>honal 
esponses of a diffuse nature. When the child is anstrv he is 

iSTh TT K°a " he " he “ ha PP>' or ^aid. he "responds 

especiajh"e° C V ' T ° ^ CMd Under on ' >ear of age , 
dieate Ws’nr T 5 ^ t " echanisms "~hich allow him to in- 

1 Zd i I g U hC iS happv - he lite >he stitn- 

U k « 7 anH g 10 ““P' m ° rc of If ^ is anstrv. he dis¬ 
hes and attempts to remove the stimulus by incipient 

- Rc8 “ “ ,ht ■«. .w 
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fighting activity. Fear also is a manifestation of disapproval 
of the stimulating situation, and when the infant lacks cour¬ 
age or confidence, owing perhaps to failure to solve a similar 
problem in the past, the response is an attempt to remove 
himself from the source of the stimulus. These three emotions 
—love or happiness, anger or rage, and fear are all that 
Watson 1 could discover in the infant and are probably 

fundamental. 

Some - have criticized the innate or instinctive nature of 
these three emotional responses, maintaining that there are no 
constant stimuli which evoke them, and that there is much 
variability among; infants. This is true to some extent; there 
is no all-or-none mechanism that is universally employed by 
infants in various situations, but if one does not attempt to 
connect a specific stimulus with each emotion, there is litde 
doubt that these three do appear without benefit of learning. 
Children are either happy or sad. i.e.. either affectionate, or 
angry, or afraid, depending partly on their physiological state 
at the moment, and they show these moods in their beha\ior 
before having an opportunity to learn the appropriate re¬ 
sponses. Goodenough 3 reports the case of a ten-\ ear-old girl 
totallv blind and deaf from birth that illustrates the spon¬ 
taneous nature of anger and joy. The girl was impossible to 
teach. She knew no form of language and could not be taught 
to care for herself. Nevertheless, frustration caused anger, and 

success resulted in a very definite expression of joy. 

Since the mechanisms of emotional expression are biologi- 
callv provided, it seems that the best control over the child’s 
emotional behavior lies in the control of the stimuli that 
arouse it. The child will not be afraid or angered unless stim¬ 
ulated bv something unpleasant. He will be good natured, 


1 J. B. Watson, Psychological Cars of Infant arJ Child , New York, Norton, 1928, 
PP , M J and I C. Sherman, ‘'The Differentiation of Emotional Responses in 

™TC Goodenou kR * ‘ ‘ Exp ress iory of ^the" Emotions in a Blind-Deaf Chile,” 

V. Ab*i. arJ See. Psychol. } 27 (1932), 329 330. 
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optimistic, and emotionally well balanced if properly handled 
from infancy. 

As he grows older, the child learns to connect more and 
more stimuli with these emotional responses, and by the time 
he is a few years old he has materially extended the range of 
stimuli that will e\oke his emotions. Conditioning will also 
modify the overt response, but the characteristic moods of 
pleasure and unpleasure always remain. According to Can¬ 
non, 1 fear and anger are mechanisms provided by nature to 
help the individual save himself from destruction. Either 
response is likely to be effective, in the long run, in removing 
the individual from the obnoxious or dangerous stimulus; in 
the case of fear the individual removes himself, or attempts 
to, and in the case of anger, or rage, he attempts to remove the 
stimulus by thrashing about in a random manner, which, 

later on, when the activity is directly aimed at the stimulus 
we call fighting. ’ 


GUIDANCE PRINCIPLES 

Prenatal period. Anything that affects the health of the 
mother also affects the fetus. If the mother’s diet is deficient 
m calcium, the child will have poor teeth and bone structure, 
atigue products and toxins are carried in the blood stream 

“h m T h K ne ’ and ° th ' r drUg ,0XinS ma V be Passed 

g rough the special blood vessels in the wall which en- 

hem he« - tU TU EVen Sm0ting “ USeS a " inCrea!e in thc f «*l 

aZuntT expectam m0thcr should a normal 

“«ables .“ST’ reS ‘’ . frCSh air ’ “ d P‘ em >- ° f milk and 
ably detrimental to the prenatal child because of the stimulat- 

A fit Ch "“" “ New York, 

Pregnancy NlNy'" “fN"" Smok '"5 boring 

77-83. Kate ’ Amer - J° UT ■ Obstet. and Gyn., 29 (1935), 

Bureau^ mT ^ ^ U. S. Dept, of Labor, Children’s 
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ins; and upsetting effects on the nervous system of adrenin, 
which not infrequently seriously inhibits digestion. This is 

about the onlv thins: that could cause a child to be born with 

£ 

a "nervous" constitution, so a little care should increase the 
chances that the start is favorable for a stable and balanced 


neural equipment. 

The first year. For the newborn the problem of guidance 
is not verv urgent. He sleeps twenty out of twenty-four hours. 
As he grows older and has more waking hours, clothing or 
blankets should not interfere with free activity on threat of 
stimulating anger and starting the practice of this undesirable 
response. Constant stimulation—tickling, kissing, rocking, 
showing off to visitors, dressing- should be a\ oided. The 
babv is not a tov or plaything. He needs a favorable environ¬ 
ment for growth, but not constant emotional stimulation. 
Loud sounds, sudden unexpected changes, pain-producing 
stimuli, or clumsy handling causing fear of falling are high on 
the list of undesirables. On the other hand, there should be 


bright and interesting toys to observe or manipulate when any 
interest is shown in them. Perhaps it could be said that the 
child needs intellectual but not emotional stimulation. A 
favorable env ironment should stimulate observation, the de¬ 
velopment ol sensorv-motor coordination, and a healthv ex 
troverted interest in the environment in general. Since the 


world puts a premium on extroversion, it may be well to en¬ 
courage this trait while personality patterns are being formed. 

Most babies are placed on a definite feeding schedule by the 
pediatrician. Routine activities should be established from 
the beginning. In this wav the child is conditioned to do what 
is desirable at the appointed time without question. This 
principle of consistence in treatment is fundamental for all 
later habit formation, and the twig may as well be bent m the 
proper direction from the beginning. Feeding and sleeping 
are the main occupations of the child for the first year, an 
are ea<v to routinizc. Some have attempted to teach control 
of elimination during this period by associating conditional 
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stimuli with the unconditioned act, but this attempt is not 
generally successful until a little later. Attempts to condition 
the child prior to the time he is mature enough to profit by 
the training are probably undesirable. They so discourage 
the parent that he abandons them even at the level of matura¬ 
tion where success would be likely. They also frustrate the 
child and tend to make him irritable. Pavlov 1 found that 
attempts to train the dog to make finer discriminations than 
he was capable of caused neurotic behavior. He would snap 

and growl even at his keeper, toward whom he had alwavs 
been friendly. 

4 

Thumb sucking is one of the most common of the "bad” 
habits that develop during the first year. It is not infrequently 
caused by difficulties with the diet, which leave the child 
hungry. Hence, it seems to be related to contentment and 
comfort.- Substitute satisfaction is obtained bv going through 
the sucking movements associated with feeding, thus making 
the feeling of hunger less acute. The habit may become es" 
tablished quickly, and it may persist even after a satisfactory 
feeding formula has been found. If the child is a persistent 
thumb sucker while his jawbones are relatively soft, there is 
some slight danger that the practice may result in protruding 

In many instances thumb sucking disappears around the 
s tr r f 7 fm ° tiVati0n ~ the diet is Equate, sub- 

i.e place of ,he old habil, or ,he idea has no, been ” „fo ced 

Xrirrr 1 t ing - h —■ ^ ^ 

ta o untan- ” ’ “ »"«imes becoml 

ckmg. For this reason it is always safer to prevent the nrac 
fcce from developing in the beginning P C ' 

deafing with thumb sucking, one should first of all make 

Oxford ^ ^ ^ b> ' G ' V -W). London, 

* rrfer of thc *** 
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sure that the diet is adequate because, if the response has a 
stimulus to feed on, it will be difficult to eradicate the habit. 
Inhibitory measures, such as putting mittens or thumbguards 
on the infant, or placing bitter substances on his thumb, do 
practically no good after the habit is established, but are 
effective in preventing it. 


LX DIVIDUAL DIFFERE.XCES 


There are marked differences in all forms of behavior from 
birth onward. They extend all the way from the appearance 
of specific reflex behavior to gross differences in intelligence 
and personality. Some are caused by heredity, some by en¬ 
vironment. and others by sickness or the results of accidents. 
As children do not mature at the same rate, they do not reach 
the same levels of behavior simultaneously. Any develop¬ 
mental norm must be used with caution since it does not fit 


any particular child and all children are not expected to be 
alike. Some are born to be short and slender, while others 
will be overweight in spite of strict dieting. Every indi\idual 
has a norm of his own which is determined by his heredity and 
environmental conditioning. Statistical norms are valuable 
for comparative purposes, but even.' child is not abnormal who 
does not fit them. This variability is one characteristic of 
complex organisms as compared to simple. The variations 
and special abilities which are good need to be conserved and 
developed rather than smoothed out. .Almost every child has 
some superior trait which can form the basis for developing a 
feeling of superiority within him. That differences are the 
rule rather than symptoms of abnormality is shown by Curti: 

Studies that have been made, including biographies of normal 
babies, show that among entirely normal children some may sit 
up alone as early as 15 weeks, others, just as vigorous and healthy 
and living in just as stimulating an environment, do not sit up until 
30 or 40 weeks. Some babies takejjxchmJa^lSfis alone at 45 weeks, 

others not until 60 or 70 weeks, still others not until !8 months 
even more. Some babies reach and grasp objects at 14 weeks, others 

not until 25 weeks. 
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That such differences are determined largely by heredity t 
suggested by the experience of doting fathers and mothers who 
trying to teach their offspring these things, find all their effort 
vain until, after months of effort, the baby in the course of a fev 
days begins to “take an interest” in the activity in question, and 
once motivated, makes steady progress. 1 

Parents should recognize that retarded development in one 
aspect of growth does not necessarily mean that the child is 
backward in all respects. Particularly is this true with regard 
to the relationship between physical and mental development. 
There has been a presumption that either retarded or acceler¬ 
ated motor development during the early years was an indica¬ 
tion of a corresponding mental backwardness or advancement. 
Predicting subsequent mental development from early phys¬ 
ical growth is unreliable because there is no close correlation 
between early motor and physical test scores and the scores 

later derived from more reliable tests of intelligence, such as 
the Stanford-Binet scale. 

The question is frequently asked, “If intelligence, or some 
other trait, is inherited, how do you account for the fact that 
some siblings have far more of it than others?” The answer is 
simply that individual differences are inherited as well as like¬ 
nesses. In the long run, siblings will tend to resemble one 
another in all inheritable traits, but specific cases may vary 
considerably. It is possible that one sibling may inherit a trait 
that may not be transmitted to another sibling at all. Some 
inherit blue eyes from their parents while others in the same 
family may have brown eyes, yet both inherit their eye color. 

p Mjfergam W. Curti, Child Psychology , rev. ed , New York, Longmans, 1938, 
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TABLE I. DEVELOPMENTAL NORMS FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


(From Gesell, Goodenough, Blanton, Shirley, and Strang) 



Motor 

development 

Language 

Adaptative 

behavior 

Personal-social 

behavior 

Reflexes 

At 

birth 

Can move 
hands and 
legs in ran¬ 
dom fashion; 
spreads and 
closes hands; 
turns head 
when hung 
face down. 




Plantar 
(Babinski). 
Moro knee, 
pupillary 
wink, sneez¬ 
ing, hic¬ 
coughing, 
yawning, 
grasping. 

1 

month 

Can hold 
chin up; 
make crawl¬ 
ing move¬ 
ments. 

Heeds sound; 
cries differ¬ 
entially for 
• 

pain, hunger, 
discomfort. 

Stares at 
massive or 
moving ob¬ 
jects; holds 
on to objects 
placed in 
hand. 

Selects face as 
object of re¬ 
gard. 


2 

months 

<■ 

i 

Can hold 
chest up. or 
head erect 
for a mo¬ 
ment; 
reaches. 

Listens to 
speaking 
voice; makes i 
all vowel 
sounds. 

Prolonged 
regard; ej'es 
follow mov¬ 
ing person. 

4 

| 

Is quieted by 
touching; turns 
head to hear 
speaking voice; 
makes push¬ 
ing movements 
with legs when 
upheld. 


3 

months 

Reaches for 
objects but 
misses; can 
hold head 
erect short 
time if held 
to shoulder; 
can move 
from side to 
side. 

Vocalizes 
moods of 
pleasure. 

Eyes follow 
small object; 
turns head 
freely to look; 
looks for 
source of 
sound- 

Quieted by 
voice or music; 
cries when 
adult leaves 
him; shows an- 
ticipation. 

Moro reflex 
disappears. 

4 

months 

Holds head 
steady; sits 
up with aid; 
carries object 
to mouth. 

• 

i 

Responds 

vocally when 

socially 

stimulated; 

makes all 

consonant 

sounds. 

i Looks about 
in new situa¬ 
tion ;regards 
cube on ta¬ 
ble ; closes in 
with both 
hands on 
dangling 
ring; turns 
head to fol¬ 
low a vanish¬ 
ing object; 
looks for lost 
toy. 

Plays with rat¬ 
tle; inspects 
own hand; 
splashes in 
bathwater; 
makes adjust¬ 
ments in antic¬ 
ipation of be¬ 
ing lifted. 

Grasping 
reflex disap¬ 
pears; re¬ 
placed by 
voluntary 
clasping. 
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TABLE I. DEVELOPMENTAL NORMS FOR THE FIRST YEAR 

—continued 



5 

months 


it 

Motor 

development 

Language 

Adaplative 

behavior 

Personal-social 

behavior 

Grasps vol¬ 
untarily; 
turns over; 
can pick up a 
cube from ta¬ 
ble ; holds 
bottle. 

-- 

Vocalizes 
pleasure and 
displeasure. 

Eyes cooper¬ 
ate in pre¬ 
hension and 
manipula¬ 
tion ; plays 
actively 
with rattle. 

Is quieted by 
caress; dis¬ 
turbed by sight 
of people; 
smiles at an¬ 
other child. 


Reflexes 


6 

months 


7 

months 


8 

months 


Can grasp 
dangling ob¬ 
ject; sits 
without sup¬ 
port for few 
moments; 
holds two 
cubes, one in 
each hand; 
plays with 
toes. 


Can sit 
alone; ro¬ 
tates wrist 
freely; picks 
up pellet 
with partial 
finger pre¬ 
hension ; 
reaches per¬ 
sistently for 
remote cube; 
stands firmly 
with help. 


Speaks sev¬ 
eral well- 
defined syl¬ 
lables; ex¬ 
presses rec¬ 
ognition of 
familiar 
things; vo¬ 
calizes pleas¬ 
ure; imi¬ 
tates sounds. 


Vocalizes 
satisfaction 
in attaining 
an object. 


Expectation 

in response 
to the repe¬ 
tition of a 

stimulusirec- 
ognizes own 
name; show’s 
fear, disgust, 
distress, ex¬ 
citement, 
delight. 


Sustained 
interest in 
play. 


Distinguishes 

betw’een 
friendly and 
angry talking; 
holds up 
arms to be 
taken up; rec¬ 
ognizes famil¬ 
iar people. 



Reacts to im¬ 
age in mirror 
by manipula¬ 
tion or ap¬ 
proach. 


Stands with 
help; can 
raise self to 
sitting posi¬ 
tion. 


Vocalizes 

interjec- 

tional 

manner. 



Definitely 
looks for 
fallen spoon; 
uses handle 
in lifting 
cup; shows 
interest in 
details of a 
bell; delib¬ 
erate choice 
of a toy; 
reaches for 
toy outside 
of crib. 


Pats or smiles 
at own image 
in mirror; 
shows interest 
in frolics of 
others. 



pc 
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l*ses string 
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Babinski 
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or ecuiva- 

A 

to pull ring: : 

child receives 

reflex 
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lent: listen? 

give? atten¬ 

attention. 

disappears. 

to forefinger 

with selec¬ 

tion to scrib- . 
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1 
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QUESTION'S AMD EXERCISES 

1. To what extent is a child a product of his heredity? Consider 
physical characteristics and behavioral patterns. 

2. Does the important role played by chance invalidate all the 

principles of heredity as far as practical prediction is concerned? 
Discuss. 

3. How are some family traits lost entirely in the hereditary 
process? 

4. Why is it that frequendy a man of great ability apparently 
does not pass his talents along to his children? 

5. What responsibility does each individual have in keepin- his 
own life stream from deteriorating? Does he have any chance 
of passing it on in a better condition than it came to him? How? 

6. v\ hat appear to be the purposes of genes? 

1. Make a list of physical traits which conform to hereditary laws. 

(See the reference to Amram Scheinfeld’s work in the bibliog- 
raphy.J 5 

8 ' diagram sho ' vin g the laws of inheritance where the 

0 ut! mT? P T eSS the dominance -recessive dichotomy. 

hedtance? ' * ^ ^ be f ° Und in human in ‘ 

10 ' YOU t0 marn ' someone "’horn you knew to have 

11 t undesirable trait that could be transmitted? 

• To what extent can predictions be made on the basis of the 
known facts of heredity? 

affS tte thtTene^ WoulTv^ 

13. Show the relationship between heredity and environment To 
^extent ts the ,„es.i„„ of which . more meam 

14 — Ho ;, much > - 
mating? Discuss. d u be Ranged by selective 

b ’ developing tb ggp 10St imp ° rtant differentiations take place in the 

l he by thC m ° thCr dUring 

18- What “tte c °ntrolled? 
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19. Will ideal care or training make all children alike? Why? 
Would it be desirable? 
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Chapter 3 

Physical Growth in Children 


IS1PORTA.XCE OF PHYSICAL GROWTH 

One of the most interesting studies in biology is that of the 
development of the human being from a microscopic cell to a 
purposeful adult. So extensive is this studv that it constitutes 
a field of knowledge upon which volumes have been written. 
Basic to an adequate knowledge of child psychology is an 
understanding of the principles of physical development. 
Heredity determines the major course of physical growth, 
while environment modifies its details. The fact of growth is 
so obvious that we seldom reflect upon its significance and 
seldom observe that about one-third of the normal life span is 
taken up by the process of physical development. Within the 
last two decades, scientific investigations have brought to light 
important facts and principles about physical growth. With¬ 
out an appreciation of these discoveries, parents and teachers 
cannot adequately plan a guidance program for children 
ihe purpose of this chapter is, therefore, not to bewilder the 
student by a recital of highly technical details, but to em¬ 
phasize the importance of physical growth in the mental life 
and personality development of the child. 

EARLY PHYSICAL DE I 'EL OPMEXT 

To speak of “stages” or levels of physical development is 

~ tiSfaCt ° rV and “ n * f ° r ” Ihe 

, outh processes are marked off by definite boundaries The 

basic fact is that physical development is a continuous process 
This chapter was written by John IT. Charles. 
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from conception to maturity. For convenience, however, it is 
customary to speak of various phases in the life history of the 
human being but to add at once that the practice is followed 
only for its practical usefulness. We must constantly bear in 
mind the fact that from conception to death there are con¬ 
tinual alterations taking place within the body and that no 
single period is sharply distinguishable from the preceding or 
the following level. 

Until recently, few people conjectured that much of psy¬ 
chological importance could be learned from a study of the 
prenatal phase of human development. Now it is generally 
recognized that for an adequate comprehension of physical 
development we must start with a careful study of prenatal 

growth. 1 

Studies of the behavior of the human fetus are necessarily 
limited in number. One investigator 2 has reported upon his 
observations of a few cases removed by Caesarian operations 
and kept alive for brief periods. In the younger fetuses he 
noted that the responses to' stimulation were more varied than 
in the older ones and that there were few isolated reflexes in 


anv of the cases. Apparently his researches lend some support 
to the theory that original behavior is a mass activity of the 
whole bodv and that specific responses by definite muscle 
groups appear later in the developmental process. This dis¬ 
covery. if true, has an important bearing upon our under¬ 
standing of child development. Older writers believed that 
original nature was a sort of bundle of specific reactions which 
became joined together in the process of development and 
learning. Some investigators, particularly Coghill, 3 have sup¬ 
ported °the conflicting view that physical development pro- 


i Set C Murclvw-s (editor), Handbook of Child Psychology, Worcester. Clarfc 
University Press. 1923, Chap. II. This chapter reviews many important ex- 

perimental findings about prenatal development. , . 

i M. Minkowski. "Sur les mouvements. les reflexes et les reactions muscolaires 
du foetus humain de 2 a 5 mois et leurs relations avec le systeme nervenx foetal, 

Peru' Vrurelogioue, 37 (1921), 1105-1235. _ 

3 G. E. Coghill, Anatomy and the Problem oj Behavior, New 3 ork, Macmillan, 


1929. 
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ceeds from a sort of massive, chaotic behavior to a precise, 
differentiated reaction. 

An important fact to note about the prenatal period is that 
birth is not the beginning of the developmental process. Con- 
sequendy, a study of the behavior of the infant at birth does 
not give us a true picture of original nature. When \vc reflect 
that the prenatal organism grows from a single cell to be about 
seven pounds in weight, we may conclude that relatively the 
greatest amount of physical development takes place during 
the prenatal period. A graph of human growth would take 
the form of a curve of negative acceleration, with the most 
rapid development indicated in this prenatal period. 

The technical name for the newborn infant is neonate, a 
term loosely applied to the first week to three weeks of post¬ 
natal life. Extensive investigations have been made on the 
neonate, the most notable of which are probably the studies of 
Weiss and others . 1 Most recent studies confirm the hypothesis 
that the behavior of the neonate is of the nature of mass activ¬ 
ity and that there are few specific response patterns. The new¬ 
born infant is in constant activitv, stimulated bv internal, 
organic conditions. Some differentiated reactions to external 
stimuli are noticeable in these early days. Sneezing, hiccough- 

ing, sucking, and crying are a few examples of specific re¬ 
sponses of the neonate. 

Infancy is usually applied to the period from the neonate 

level to the time when the first meaningful words arc used. 

The word literally means “unable to speak” (Latin, in, not; 

fan, to speak). In this period the infant learns to stand erect, 

the movements become differentiated and coordinated, and 

amazing physical development occurs. A few simple facts 

sen e to emphasize the tremendous amount of physical growth 

during the period. At one month of age the average infant can 

lift his face from the crib when laid down, at four months he 
• ( 


X, 1 for r instance, O. C. Irwin, “The Amount and Nature of Activities of 

FSTen Kr t fTf er > C r 0mtan D t Externa ‘ Stimulatin ? Conditions during the 
st len.Da>s of Life, Genet. Psychol. Monoe 1 (1929). 6. 
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can sit on his mother's lap with back support, at seven months 
he is able to sit alone, at ten months he begins to creep on the 
floor, and at fifteen months he walks without assistance. The 
interesting fact is that physical development of young children 
follows a rather definite time schedule and that older patterns 
of response are given up as the child enters upon each new 
level of development. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE DEVELOPMENTAL HISTORY OF AN 
INDIVIDUAL 

Some of the principal points in the foregoing discussion will 
be made clearer if we examine parts of the developmental his- 
torv of a single individual observed by the writer. Since out 

4 *—* 

present purpose is to gain an appreciation of the general course 
of phvsical growth, minor details have been omitted here. The 
record of this child is graphically presented in Fig. 5, p. 57. 
During the period covered by this graph, the greatest develop¬ 
ment took place in weight and the smallest in neck girth. It is 
of interest to observe that the child s height and the distance 
between finger tips remained fairly constant throughout the 
period. Another interesting fact is that at birth the child’s 
head was larger than its chest, but that the chest enlarged 
rapidly in the ensuing years, whereas the head did not greatly 
increase in size. The effects of whooping cough, a tonsillec¬ 
tomy. and measles upon physical development are clearly 
evident. The two stars on the graph indicate points at which 
predictions for ultimate weight and height were tentatively 
made, and the graph indicates that these prophecies were 

borne out in the child's developmental history. 

Not onlv does the child grow in height and weight, but also 

he develops different proportions in various parts of the body. 
Perhaps the reader has never tried to imagine what the adult 
would look like if he retained the physical proportions of 
infancv. Certainlv. he would be a grotesque figure. In baby¬ 
hood head and trunk are long relative to the legs. Roughly 
about a quarter of the total length of the infant is taken up by 
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the head. If, therefore, we could imagine a six-foot adult with 

a head twice normal size, we could understand how tjrratlv 

/ 

bodily proportions are altered in physical development. We 
should also have to picture this monster with legs barely half 



the normal length, tor another instance, the babv has a 

amaTT f °, rehcad t and a sma11 ^in, whereas the adult 
Uhualh has a large chin and a less noticeable forehead. 

unher examination of this graph will bring out another 
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acceleration, with the greatest amount of relative increase 
taking place in the earliest periods. 

SOURCES OF DATA ON PHYSICAL GROWTH 

Insight into the nature and significance of the physical 
development of children comes from personal observations of 
children and studies made by research workers in the field. 
The two chief sources of data are: (1) single sets of measure¬ 
ments of many individuals of a given chronological age, school 
grade, race, or sex; and (2) records of repeated observations 
and measurements of the same individual over a period of 
time. Data of the first kind may be of particular value to the 
school administrator for comparative and administrative pur¬ 
poses. Data of the second kind are the more valuable to 
parents and teachers for purposes of the intelligent guidance 
of the child. 

Norms. Interpretations of mass data are made in terms of 
averages, deviations, percentiles, and other statistical concepts. 
Averages or medians obtained from measurements of a given 
trait on a large sample for a given school grade or chronolog¬ 
ical age are spoken of as norms . Thus norms provide a “stand¬ 
ard 55 by which the development of an individual child may be 
compared with the “average 55 child for the nation, city, county, 
or class. Extreme deviations from the norm may indicate ab¬ 
normality for which some specific treatment or guidance is 

indicated. 

We have norms for many physical traits and characteristics 
such as height, weight, age, head circumference, chest circum¬ 
ference, chest width, hip width, shoulder width, sitting height, 
breathing capacity, arm length, abdominal circumference, 
body diameters, ankle circumference, strength of grip, arm 
span, puberty. Then there are norms for the Babinski, grasp¬ 
ing, iris, and wink reflexes and for visual, auditory, smell, 

taste, and pain acuity. 

Growth norms. Many records of the growth of chil¬ 
dren furnish the data for obtaining averages at the various 
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levels of development. For example, Baldwin and Wood 
have furnished us with excellent age-weight-height tables 1 
for boys and girls. Such tables as these are often used in a 
fallacious, uncritical way. Occasionally parents and teachers 
are of the opinion that if a child is not exactly at the point 
of average for his age he is abnormal. As a matter of fact, 
these tables give the figure of central tendency for chronological 
ages. In individual cases there are many exceptions. Owing 
to a better knowledge of child hygiene, the age-weight-height 
tables for the present generation differ from those appropriate 
for older generations. One study, for example, reports that a 
group of college students are more than an inch taller and 
several pounds heavier than their parents were at the same 
age. Furthermore, properly to interpret norms one must take 
account of the child’s socio-economic status, racial back¬ 
ground, and family record. 

In child guidance we must constantly bear in mind the 
fact that average has a technical connotation. The average 
child is the one most common in his age group. If we measure 
a group of children for height, the average child is simply 
the one whose stature is most nearly representative of that 
of the group as a whole. In other words, there is nothing 
drnrMe about being of average height. In fact, there might 
be a real advantage in being an inch or two above the average, 
he confusion about developmental tables arises principally 
ecause “average” and “normal” are used interchangeably 
and because “normal” connotes for many people a desirable 
or vvholesome condition. They speak of the “normal child” 
as the ideal, the summum bonum of child development This 
error may easily be avoided if we remember that the average 
or normal first grade child has one or more decayed teeth 
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need of immediate dental attention. Of course, no one would 
insider it undesirable if a youngster were “abnormal” in 
is particular. 1 In the same way, these developmental tables 
ould be regarded as useful standards of reference but not as 
dicators of points to which each individual child must be 
'ought. Total freedom from disease and physical imperfec- 
Dns would, for example, be both “abnormal” and desirable. 

)ME GROWTH RECORDS 

The point will be clearer if we examine the records of 
veral boys and girls. In Figs. 6 and 7, there is a graphic 
Drtraval of height-weight changes over a ten-year period, 
he lines indicate that most of the development took place in 
linterrupted fashion. Some lines, however, indicate uneven- 
*ss in growth. If thousands of similar records were kept, the 
dividual differences would tend to be concealed by the 
ends of the group as a whole. For these particular groups 
is of interest to note that differences in weight were much 
*eater than those in height. Possibly if the sampling had 
*en extended by the addition of a few more cases, the dis- 
arity among weights might have been less intrusive. In un- 
“rstanding any single child parents and teachers should 
sver interpret averages too strictly. Each child is a distinct 
dividual with his own particular growth pattern. 

One of the most important studies of growth that has ever 
-en made on a single child was undertaken by the Kelloggs. 3 
ince their work seems to be on the way to becoming a psy- 
lological “classic,” it is worth while to review the contribu- 
on. When their own child Donald was ten months of age, 
ley took into their home a young chimpanzee of seven and 
half months of age. For nine months they observed the 
hysical, mental, and social development of the child as con- 
asted with that of the chimpanzee. They noted that the 

l See S. L. and L. C. Pressey, Mental Abnormality and Deficiency , New York, 
’acmillan, 1926, Chap. VI. 

* VV. M. and L. A. Kellogg, The Ape and the Child , New York, McGraw-Hill, 

►33. 
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chimpanzee matured much more rapidly than did their son. 
For instance, during the nine-month period the bov gained 
nineteen per cent in weight, whereas the chimpanzee gained 
eighty-nine per cent. In height their son increased ten per 
cent, and Gua, the chimpanzee, grew seventeen per cent. 
Likewise, in the other indices of physical development Gua 
showed a great superiority to Donald. Xaturallv. the more 

4 * 

rapid growth of Gua brought her to a great temporarv ad¬ 
vantage over Donald in general behavior. 

Gua ; s physical development was so rapid that she was able 
to eat with a spoon four and a half months before Donald 


could. Although no effort was made to teach Gua unusual 
tricks and stunts, she acquired many amazing types of special 
behavior from living in the Kellogg household. She could 
open doors, indicate her need to go to the toilet, and solve 
little problems long before Donald had matured sufficiently to 
do as well as she. Later on, however. Gua seemed to reach 
the limits of her development, and Donald gave manv evi¬ 
dences of the fact that he would shortlv surpass her in every 
particular. Of course, the chimpanzee reached a point in 
physical development beyond which she did not advance- 
hence her mental growth also ceased at a relatively early age.’ 

McGraw 1 has reported upon an unusual type of experi¬ 
ment in which she trained one member of a pair of twins dur¬ 
ing the first two years of his life and gave no training to the 
other The trained twin was taught to creep up inclines, to 
jump from heights of several feet into the nurse's arms, to use 
roller skates at the time when he commenced to walk, and in 
general to acquire a degree of muscular coordination preco¬ 
cious for his age. After the lapse of about two vears the twins 
uere both given training in new types of motor activities, and 
here was no indication that the trained twin had anv advan- 
ge over his brother because of the earlier coaching which he 


748^9 de ^ I 2 a MsTde UI \Saw f 31 (1934), 

56ork, Appleton-Centurv, 1935 . ’ ^ “ S udy ^ JonrJX > ^ jimmy, New 




Fic. 6. Growth in weight and height of seven boys during a ten-year 
period. ‘Data supplied by Miss L- E. Stow, School Nurse of Marshalltown^ 

Iowa.) 
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ad received. The study indicates that physical develop- 
tent cannot really be forced and that activities should be in- 
-oduced at times appropriate to the level of physical develop- 
tent which the child has achieved. Gesell 1 and his students' 
ad come to the same conclusion in an experiment on twins 
ndertaken a few vears before. 

4 

Jersild 2 tackled the problem with children from two to 
.even years old. One group he trained in naming colors, 
ord association, feats involving muscular strength, lung ex- 
ansion, speed of tapping, and singing. The children who 
ere trained in these activities made gains in all the tests, 
fhen both groups were tested after the lapse of several 
Lonths, however, the untrained group did about as well as those 
ho had been given practice in these exercises. The one single 
oility in which the trained group surpassed the untrained 
T>up was singing. Of course, ability to sing is more a matter 
r learning than of mere physical development alone. 

JME SPECIFIC DEVELOPMEN TS 

Maturation is the term used to describe the general process 
: physical development. It refers to the process whereby the 
ate of full development is attained. A few examples of 
laturation will make this concept easy to understand. Be- 
eeen infancy and maturity’ the height of the head doubles; 
le length of the body trebles; the length of the arms and the 
eight of the brain quadruple; the length of the legs quintu- 
les; and the weight of the heart increases thirteenfold. At 
x years of age the average child has two permanent teeth; 

: age eight, ten; and at age ten, fourteen or fifteen. As a 
lie, girls are more advanced in development than boys of 
le same chronological age. Still another instance of matura- 
on is the ossification of cartilaginous tissues in the wrists, 
he percentage of such tissue that has changed to bone is 

1 S'f P. Achilles, Psychology at \\ ork , New ^ ork, McGraw-Hill, 1932, Chap. II. 

2 A. T. Jersild. '“Training and Growth in the Development of Children,” 
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sometimes taken as an index of the anatomical age, though 
other criteria, such as those mentioned above, mav also lac 
used. Anatomical age is defined as the rating of the child's 
bone development, often as determined by X-ray, in terms 
of norms based upon unselected children of successive chrono¬ 
logical ages. 

A child's chronological age alone docs not always give a 
sound basis upon which to plan a guidance program. At the 
same chronological age children differ greatly in anatomical 
development. They may differ also in physiological age. This 
term is used to refer to the functioning of various bodilv 
organs, such as the glands. 

Glands and development. These are the glands of in¬ 
ternal secretion about which many interesting and important 
facts have been discovered in recent years. A brief account 
of some important endocrine glands is appropriate here. 

The pituitary gland, the motor of the endocrine svstem, lies 

# 

in a bony recess at the base of the brain and is about the size 
of a hazel nut. Apparently it has a number of important func¬ 
tions and secretes a number of hormones (chemical substances 
formed by the endocrine glands and secreted into the blood 
stream, where they affect other organs somewhat as drugs 
would). The anterior lobe of the pituitary is known to affect 
stature and sex development. Overactivity produces the 
giant, and underactivity the midget. “Angel”” a well-known 
wrestler, is said to be the result of excessive activity of the 
anterior lobe of the pituitary in childhood. The posterior 
lobe of this gland is known to affect metabolism. The enor¬ 
mously fat child who does not mature sexuallv and who is lazy 

may suffer from underactivity of this part' of the pituitary 
gland. 


The thyroids are two maroon-colored organs that lie on 
either side of the windpipe, close to the larynx. From the 
t yroids comes a substance that regulates metabolism. If the 
nffant is unusually slow in walking, talking, and sitting alone, 
the thyroids may be functioning too little. At length the whole 
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odv may be affected; a dwarfed, potbellied, phlegmatic in- 
ividual may develop. In extreme form, this condition is 
nown as cretinism . If the symptoms are recognized in infancy 
: early childhood, medical treatment mav be efficacious in 

4 # 

ich cases. If the thryoids secrete too actively, the child may 
ecome "nervous," highly excitable, irritable, and thin. 

/ W 4 / ^ 

The parathyroids are four small glands which are attached 
) the thvroids but which have a separate function. They 
^gulate calcium metabolism and thus affect development and 
ehavior. If they do not secrete an adequate amount of their 

ormone. the child mav be nervous, tense, sensitive to real 

~ * - * 

r fancied slights, and disobedient. Should the parathyroids 
e very defective, a continuous state of excessive muscular 
msion mav ensue. When thev secrete too much, the child 

4 * ' 

lay exhibit a great lassitude, want of enthusiasm, and mus- 
alar relaxation. 

The adrenal glands, small bodies near the upper tip of the 
idnevs, have a complex influence upon development and be- 
avior. Excessive activity of the cortex of the adrenals may 
ause precocious maturation of the whole body, particularly 
f the reproductive organs. Occasionally we read in the news- 


apers of a bov six or seven years of age who has a heavy voice, 
beard, and a fully matured sexual development. The cause 
iay be overactivity of this part of the adrenals. In the case 
f the girl, overactivity of this sort produces grotesque results, 
he develops a masculine figure, a deep voice, and facial 
air. The medulla of the adrenals secretes hormones that play 
great part in the emotional lives of human beings. In such 
motions as anger or fear the adrenals pour their chemicals 
ito the blood and stimulate the whole body to a pitch of 
reat tension. 

The thymus and the pineal glands may be mentioned to- 
ether. since both are active in childhood and usually become 
-ss important after the onset of adolescence. Authorities in- 
jrm us that these glands inhibit the maturation of the repro- 
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mally long time, the individual may continue to be a child 
in anatomical and physiological age. The various primary 

and secondary characteristics of sexual maturation mav fail 

* 

to develop. Should they cease their normal activity at an 
early point in the child's development, the individual may 
mature precociously. 

The sex glands not only control the maturation and func¬ 
tion of the reproductive system, but also regulate the develop¬ 
ment of the secondary sex characteristics. Removal of these 

glands in a boy would cause him to become flabbv of muscle. 

* / 

to lose his drive, and to develop a high-pitched voice. In a 
girl, their removal would effect the loss of feminine charac¬ 
teristics. The voice would become heavy, and facial hair would 
grow. 


In reconsidering the foregoing discussion, the reader should 
take into account three important points. First, the science 
of endocrinology is a technical speciality far beyond the scope 
of this book. Consequently, only a few of the more familiar 
facts about these glands have been cited. The intent of the 
discussion is not to make the reader an expert in this field, 
but to give some appreciation of the importance of endocrine 
glands in the physical development of infants and children. 
Secondly, we must recognize the fact that the whole glandular 
system is interdependent. The activity of one endocrine 
gland affects the functioning of other glands. Some of these 
glands check development; others stimulate it. Since the 
various members of the endocrine system balance one another 
we cannot attribute any phase of physical development or be¬ 
havior to the activity of a single gland. Thirdlv, there is an 
unwarranted tendency in some circles to make superficial 
an ast> generalizations about discoveries in endoerinologv 
The student of psychology should not take too seriouslv the 
popular accounts of the relationship between glands and crime 

riddle Th § and Ph> ' SiCal gr0U ' th> In ° ther "-° rds > ^e 
thing in terms of glandular activitv. S ^ 
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Muscular development. In infancy the proportion o f 
musculature to total body weight is about one to four; in 
adulthood the ratio is about one to two. Some of this develop¬ 
ment is, of course, attributable to growth through exercise, 
but much of it is the result of maturation. In order that the 
child may benefit from various activities, they should be in¬ 
troduced at the proper developmental levels. For example, 
activities which require the use of small groups of muscles and 
fine neuromuscular coordinations are wholly inappropriate 
for the voung child. The old-fashioned way of teaching hand- 
writing to first graders is an illustration of an inappropriately 
placed activity 7 . In the modern school the child is taught to 
write in a style which is in harmony with his level of develop¬ 
ment. College athletic coaches are familiar with the “burned- 
out athlete'’ who was encouraged to participate in strenuous 
contests before his muscular and anatomical development had 
properly matured. 

Many adults express an impatience with the active behavior 
of young children. Consequently, they seek to keep children 
quiet. This procedure is harmful and unnatural since the 
healthy child is impelled to engage in a considerable amounl 
of activitv. Children cannot sit still in a classroom for hour; 
without fidgeting and squirming. In fact, their ceaseless ac¬ 
tivitv tends to facilitate the maturation processes. The only 

4 

caution to observe is that development should not be forced. 

An old dogma in child psychology, familiar to generation: 
of students, is that development should proceed from "funda¬ 
mental to accessorv.*’ “Fundamental - ’ muscles are the large 

4 

groups of muscles in the trunk and limbs; “accessory" muscle? 
are the smaller groups, such as those in the fingers and toe? 
and in the eyes and face. Now it appears that the muscle? 
of the hands and the feet and of the eyes and face (so-callec 

accessory muscles) develop about as soon as the larger muscle? 

* % 

of the arm?, the leg?, and the trunk. .Although this dogma i: 

* — 

no longer accepted, it does have validity for child guidance 
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the best way to guide the child is from activities that are 
broad and general to those that are specific and intricate. 
Activities that require accurate muscular responses should be 
postponed until the child's development has proceeded to a 
rather high level of maturation. The old dogma also em¬ 
phasizes the necessity for giving young children plenty of op¬ 
portunity for unrestrained play activity and for freedom from 
adult criticisms. 

THE HYGIENE OF DEVELOPMEN T 

One phase of development that is likely to escape notice 
until difficulties appear is the growth of the heart. In verv 
early childhood the width of the heart and the width of the 
aorta have an approximate ratio of five to four. In adulthood 
the ratio is about five to one. Consequently, with such a large 
outlet in childhood, the heart is unable to furnish all the blood 
supph necessan for long continued exertion. Parents and 
teachers must supervise the child to see that activity is not too 
prolonged or strenuous. Dire effects may result if this caution 
is disregarded. In competitive play some active children are 

likeh to dri\e themselves to a point of sheer exhaustion un¬ 
less they are carefully supervised. 

Susceptibility to fatigue varies greatly among children of 
the same chronological age. Apparendy children are fatigued 
easily and recover quickly after a rest. An even-day illustra¬ 
tion is supplied by the abundant energies of voung children 
who have just awakened from a brief nap. Most parents have 
offien-ed how quickly a small lunch appears to restore the 
energies of children who are wean- after a plav period. Cor¬ 
responding somewhat to this sudden recovery from fatimie 
are rapid recoveries from minor illnesses. Children who at 
night have a rather high fever may awake in the morning 

with normal temperature and no symptoms of am- disorder 
ecause children do recuperate quickly, there is a tendency 

^ tCaCherS t0 be t0 ° litlle soli citous for 
their health. It is important that rest periods, sleeping, and 
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neals be planned according to a schedule appropriate to the 
rhild's level of physical development and general health re¬ 
quirements. 

It is particularly important that all who are concerned 
vith the development of children be watchful to detect abnor¬ 
malities in the organs of sight and hearing. Of all our sensory 
equipment, these two organs are the most important. Mental 
development may be seriously interrupted unless the child 
las normal hearing and visual acuity. Teachers and parents 
ihould, therefore, be alert to notice any signs which mi^ht in¬ 
dicate impairment of these organs. Children who appear to 
exhibit any abnormalities should be taken to medical specialists 
is soon as possible. 

Perhaps the most important obligation of parents and teach¬ 
ers is to make certain that the child has every opportunity to 
develop into a physically healthy individual. Of course it is 
lecessary to teach children a great many things, to provide 
eonditions that will foster their intellectual growth, and to 
develop ethical character. Unless the child has a sound body, 
lowever, these desirable outcomes may never be attained. 
Dne might be justified in going to the extreme of saying that 
f the child develops into a physically healthy individual all 
;hese other outcomes will be achieved as by-products of that 

development. 

1CESTI0XS A.XD EXERCISES 

1. What are seme important factors which influence physical 
development? 

2. Bv what sisrns could you recognize the following disorders in a 

voun? child: astigmatism, farsightedness, * 

itv of the thyroids, and a weak heart? 

3. What are the dangers of interpreting the developmental status 
of an individual child by reference to tables of norms? 

4. What sendees should a community health center for children 
offer? If you have the opportunity to visit a health center, 

investigate the type of work done there. 

«; tHv chmilH rhild's anatomical and ohvsiological ages be 
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taken into account in planning a suitable program of play and 
work 0 Why would it not suffice to consider the chronological 
age alone? 

6. Does physical development proceed at the rate at which it 
commences? Discuss this question fully. 

7. Study carefully as many children of different ages as you can 
find, and draw up a table showing the different developmental 
levels represented in this group. 

8. Make a study of the variations in weight among a group of 
children of the same height. Do the same for a group of children 
who weigh the same in order to discover any variations in 
height. 


9. Do all body organs develop at the same rate? Explain fully. 

10. Can you find any evidence to support the belief that children 
who creep at an early age also learn to walk early? Does 
precocious development indicate that a high level of develop¬ 
ment will be reached? Try to find some evidence among your 
acquaintances to support your answer. 

11. What factors other than glandular secretions explain develop¬ 
ment. Have you ever heard any popularized accounts of the 

effect of glands upon development? Why should one be cautious 
in accepting such opinions? 

12. Have you ever known of a child whose growth was “forced” 
by training? W hat was the ultimate effect? 


13. Try to locate several babies of varying ages and write a descrip¬ 
tion of the physical differences you find among them. 

14. Visit several primary classrooms and observe how well the 

teachers adjust the work to the level of phvsical development 
in their pupils. 
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Chapter 4 

Motor Development of the Child 


IMPORTA.XCE OF STCDTI.XG MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

The importance of motor behavior. The infant and the 

child learn before all else to control the bodv in order to rarrv 

* * 

on the ordinary processes of living. The satisfaction of tissue 
needs of lood, water, elimination, and avoidance of harmful 

situations can occur with even minimum skill onlv as motor 

0 

control develops. Head and eye movement, manipulation of 
objects, sitting, standing, crawling, walking, running. and 
jumping are activ ities basic to social and intellectual irrowth. 
The production of language sound' is first of all a motor proc¬ 
ess; later, handwriting must be mastered as motor behavior 
before it can become a useful intellectual tool; all through 
childhood, social contact, and hence social development, have 
a large and important motor background. 

E\en the adult cannot escape constant reliance upon the 
motor skills of himself and others. \\ hether engaged in indus¬ 
trial. commercial, professional, social, or recreational activity, 
his ideas must be translated into motor activitv before they 
-an become effective; factories must operate, transportation 
nust be provided, books must be printed, etc. Continued 
ntellectual growth is based upon the new contacts gained 
hrough eye control in reading, through managing the body 
or travel, through manual skill in the laboratorv and work- 
hop; one’s conclusions are recorded and made effective bv 
he motor skills of speaking and writing. That the popular 
ear of paralysis is second only to the horror of insanitv is 


r his chapter was written by Clarence E. Ragsdale. 
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understandable when one reflects that loss of the means of 
making one's thoughts effective is very much like having those 
thoughts made disordered. From infancy to old age, motor 
control is essential to satisfactory living; understanding and 
controlling motor development is essential for satisfactory 
educational procedures. 

Investigation of motor development is basic to child 
study. In a genetic study of children, the investigation of 
overt motor behavior is of primary importance. Almost a year 
of postnatal life passes before the beginnings of organized 
language, and it is almost as long before social behavior be¬ 
comes significant. Throughout the preschool period the men¬ 
tal and social life of the child are closely bound to his motor 
behavior. To understand his work and play life one must 
understand the beginnings and the growth of those significant 
motor activities which are almost universally present, and 
which furnish the basic patterns out of which the special, more 
complex motor skills will develop. 

Motor development as a subject for research. Researches 
concerned with the motor development of children are numer¬ 
ous; they include not only the school age child, the preschool 

child, and the infant, but also the neonate and the fetus. 

* * 

Longitudinal views, together with adequate cross-sectional 
analyses of motor development, are essential to understanding 
and eliding the child. Carmichael’s 1 summary of 354 in¬ 
vestigations into prenatal behavior of humans and lower 
animals shows the interest of students of child development 
in the prenatal origins and growth of behavior. Numerous 
studies from the child development laboratories, nursery 
schools, and elementary schools contribute to an understand¬ 
ing of postnatal motor development. 

MOTOR DEVELOPMENT IX THE FETUS AXD XEOXATE 

Prenatal motor development in animals. To get a 

complete picture of motor development, it is necessary to go 

1L. Carmichael, in Handbook of Child Psychology (C. Murchison, editor), 
Worcester. Clark University Press, 1933. 
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further back than infancy. The search for the origins of be¬ 
havior leads one back to the prenatal life, not only of the hu¬ 
man, but also of the lower forms of animal life. The conclu¬ 
sions of investigators in this field are not in full agreement. 

One group has concluded that in fetal animals the first 
movement is a trunk movement in the neck region and the 
course of development is away from this point as a center. 
Movement expands gradually as an integrated pattern down 
the body and outward through the four limbs. Specific reflex 
movements arise out of the total pattern and do not come first. 

The second group agrees that a spontaneous mass reaction, 
significant because it is the emerging locomotor pattern, de¬ 
velops in the manner just described, but simultaneously with 

independent reflexes. The real location of first neurallv in- 

/ 

duced activity is in the rear part of the shoulder region, whence 
it spreads in all directions. Thus there are two patterns de¬ 
veloping simultaneously in early motor activity; one is the 
locomotor pattern, the expanding total unitary pattern pro¬ 
gressing downward and outward into new areas of response; 
the other is the local reflex, the spread of which is restricted. 

The first trunk movements are sideward bending of the 
trunk, unilateral, then bilateral, forward bending, and 
straightening. Rotation grows out of these, as do the swim¬ 
ming reaction, righting, posture, and four-limbed locomotion. 

The first sensory development is apparentlv of the proprio¬ 
ceptive system. It appears very early in fetal life and at birth 
and is the best organized of the sensory fields for purposes of 
initiating and determining behavior. 

Prenatal motor development in the human. Gesell 1 
reminds us that postnatal patterns are organic continuations 
and further differentiations of fetal growth. We must therefore 
examine the human prenatal period for any light that it may 
throw on the motor development of the child. Major items 
drawn from the various reports are the following: 

1934 A ' L ' GeSeU> ^ MaS Jflnfant Bfhavior ’ Xew Haven, Vale University Press, 
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At first the stimulation of almost any group of receptors by 
almost any kind of stimulus will lead to response in almost any 
part of the body. There does, however, s^m to be some 
specificity of response owing to the fact thatViternal condi¬ 
tions produce a "set ' to respond. 1 It seems thaSfresponses are 
not random and chaotic although they are highly generalized. 2 
The initial response to any external stimulus occurs first in 
the part stimulated, but spreads so rapidly to other parts of 
the bod\ that it has the appearance of a generalized activity. 

This generalized character of infant activity has great signifi¬ 
cance for learning. 

McGraw 3 says that at birth the upper part of the body is 

developed beyond that of the lower; at the same time there is 

greater acti\itv in the lower extremities, representing a stage 

of development through which the upper part of the body 

passed before birth. The upper part of the body seems to be 

standing by for a time while emphasis is upon growth in the 

lower limbs; later, at about five or six months, the lower limbs 

take their turn at reduced activity—they are relatively dead 

weight pulled along by the first creeping efforts of the 
arms. 

At this point we do not wish to describe the neonate com- 
p etely, 4 but only to recall the general picture of an organism 
capable of responding in a highly generalized and yet some- 
w at specific way to a great variety of stimuli, with head and 
shoulder regions more fully developed, with motor control 
now developing rapidly in the trunk and legs. The general 
picture of motor control expanding downward through the 

t.etr ° UtWard m the limbs continues in the neonate as in 

Newborn Infan’ts,” TemperatUre Stimuli ln 

Stimulation "’tSewbo™ fn^Ch^D ^ » Tactual 

3 Myrtle B. McGraw S o ChdiDntl^mrn, 6 (1935), 98-109, 

ton-Centurv, 1935. ’ * S ^ y ° S J ° hnny and York, Apple- 

4 See Chapter 2 for more complete description. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF POSTURE AND LOCOMOTION 

Attaining tly^upright posture. The general pattern i 
development upright posture is the following: 

it'' 

1. Raising the head when lying on the abdomen. 

2. Raising the head and chest with support on the elbows wh< 
in the prone position. 

3. Sitting on adult's lap or on the floor with support applit 
to the lower back. 

4. Sitting: with rounded back when supported by his hands c 
the floor. 

5. Sitting without support, back at first rounded, then straigl 

6. Supporting entire weight on feet, if balanced by an adult. 

7. Attaining sitting position unaided. 

8. Standing when holding on to a chair. 

9. Walking with assistance. 

10. Pulling self to standing with aid of chair. 

11. Walking alone. 

12. Standing alone. 

13. Attaining standing and walking position without assistance 


In Table II are listed items that are related to attaining tl 
uprisrht posture selected from the investigations of Gesell 
Shirley. 2 Biihler and Hetzer. 3 Bayley, 4 and Thompsor 
While there is general uniformity among infants in the s 
quence of appearance of behavior patterns, there is conside 
able variation in iheir recorded date of appearance, possib 
owing to variations in the individuals studied as well as 
differences in the criteria used by observers for determinii 
the existence of a given pattern. 


1 A. L. Gesell. The .Mental Growth of thf Preschool Child, New \ ork, Macmilli 
1925; and Inf- 2 m and Hunan Grout k , New York. Macmillan, 1928. 

5 Mary M. Shirley, Thf First Tito Tears, Minneapolis, University of Mini 

sota Press, 1931, \ ol. I. 

3 Charlotte Biihler and H. Hetzer, Testing Children s Development from Birth 

School Ay , New York. Farrar and Rinehart, 1935. . _ 

« Nanrv Bavlev. “The Development of Motor Abilities During the Fi 
Three Years." ,W. Research in Child Develop. Monog. No. 1, \N ashington, 19 
1 Helen Thompson, “The Development of the Upright Posture,” Jour. E 

Educ 4 (1935), 103-111. 
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Lifts head when held to shoulder 

• 


—- 

Lifts head in prone position 

M 



Turns head laterally, prone position 

$ 

— 

—- 

Makes postural adjustment when lifted 

4 

■—■— 


Head bobbingly erect, upright posi¬ 




tion 

ft 


£ 

✓ 

Lifts head when susoended dorsahv 

* « 

> 

* ^ 

—■ 

— - 

Lifts chest, prone position 

8 

s 

* 

* wm 

Holds head erect and steady, upright 




position 

12 

— 

— 

Elevates self by arms, prone position 

12 

-- 

2'i 

Lifts root when heid erect 

•- 

• ** 

1 U 

— 

Lees extend recurrently held erect 

* • 

-- 


—■ 

Sits with support 

1 A 
i j 

— 

— 

Lifts head and shoulders, dorsal posi¬ 




tion 

16 

— 

20 

Definite anticipatory adjustments to 




being taken up 

! 6 

1 ^ 

* 

— 

Sits with slight support 

2j 

12 

——- 

Rolls from back to stomach 

v, 

-- 

— 

Rests momentarily on abdomen and 




chest, prone position 

— 

—- 

v, 

Rests on thighs, abdomen, chest, and 

• • 0 




hands, prone position 

— 

— 

2'* 

Sits alone momentarily back rounded 

6 * 

50 

25 


Sits erect, briefly 

52 

— 


Held erect, stands firmly 

.— 

2 ; 

__ 

Stands, holding furniture 

___ 

UN 

_1 J 


Regresses. Iving prone 

——■ 

4«j 



Resti cn thighs, lower abdomen, and 
hands 

Attains sitting from prone position 
Attains creeping position from sitting 
Pulls self to knees 


Pulls sell to standing' 

Creeps 

Walks with helo 
_ * 

Lowers sell from standing to sitting 
Stands alone 
Walks alone 

Achieves standing unaided 
W alks sidewavs 
Climbs stairs or chair 
W ai.vs backward 
Goes up and down stairs 
Tries to Hand on one foot 


Ui: 


GO 

60 


84 

120 

12 -') 


4 

-r 


64 


4^ 


Us 


Us 
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Changes in the upright posture during childhood and 
adolescence. Since motor skills of all kinds demand an 
appropriate postural base, defects of posture have rightfully 
received much attention from specialists in physical education. 
Good posture is defined by Crampton 1 as the best adjust¬ 
ment of the various parts of the body to each other and of the 
body as a whole to the environment, task, or work. In spite 
of the seeming importance of posture, little is definitely known 
about its changes during childhood and adolescence. Findings 
of investigators lack comparability and are often conflicting. 
There is lack of agreement as to just what should be measured 
and lack of objective, reliable, and convenient measures. 
Potter - and Preston 3 have recently summarized the litera¬ 
ture on postural development and made considerable im¬ 
provement in the technique of measuring posture in children. 
Satisfactory group studies may now be anticipated. 

1. Posture at ages one to three. The chest is barrel shaped; 

prominent abdomen is normal; there is disagreement as to 
whether the head is erect or held forward: the scapulae are on 
the sides of the chest; the spine is slightly convex at birth (it 
tends to flatten during the first year, and the lumbar curve 
develops as the child stands); bowlegs are common in the 
infant and knock-knees are frequent by three years; pelvic tilt 
is not adequately described; the feet are commonly flat with 
pads of fat over the soles. 

2. Po.-ture at ages three to five. There is disagreement as 
to whether the chest is high or low, but the transition to the 
broad flat chest is occurring; prominent abdomen is still com¬ 
mon. but is called a defect by some investigators; the head is 
held forward; the scapulae are commonly winged and promi- 

1 C. W. Crampton, "Work-A-Dav Tests of Good Posture,” Amer. Phys. Educ. 
R '-,., 1 925, p. 405. 

: Jeanette R. Potter, ,1 Study of Postural Characteristics of Children and the Re - 
hat ill!) of Certain Measures of Postural Elements , Master's Thesis, University of 
Wisconsin, 1939. 

’ Lillian D. Preston, A Study of the Reliability of Measures of Postural Element 
as a Basis for the Study of Chronological Development of Posture, Master’s Thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1939. 
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nent; there is disagreement concerning the normal position of 
the shoulders, but they are often forward or rounded; kyphosis 
(round shoulders) and lordosis (hollow back) increase con¬ 
siderably, being present in twenty-five to thirty per cent of the 
children; knock-knees and bowlegs decrease in frequency and 
hyperextension is common: the sacral angle and pelvic in¬ 
clination are increasing; the infantile pads of fat on the feet 
disappear, and the arches are improving although there is 
some tendency to pronation (toeing out). 

3. Posture at ages five to twelve. There is scarcity of data 
and lack of agreement among investigators on most points. 
The chest is becoming flatter; the abdomen is becoming flatter 
but is prominent as a fatigue posture; the head is erect; winged 
scapulae are still common, but they are approaching their 
final position flat against the back; the lumbar curve is in¬ 
creasing, there is lack of observation concerning the knees; 
foot arches are well developed. 


4. During adolescence the posture approximates the adult 

form but is not yet adult. Specific developments have not 
been observed sufficiently. 

Early locomotor activities. Locomotion is a factor of 
great importance m the child’s mental and social as well as 
motor growth. The child who is forced to stay wherever he 
happens to be left is dependent for his educative contacts upon 
the things and people that come to him. Crawling, creeping 
and walking open up new avenues of experience; as explora¬ 
tory activities they lead to new contacts with the environment 
and cause a great expansion of it. Locomotor activities are 

leTi° of^h wu ^ Sympt ° mS of the g en ^al developmental 

level of the child during his first year. Involving as they do 
ordinations of all the larger skeletal muscle groups in rela- 

tion tH V ‘ SUal ’ kmcsthe,ic ’ auditor ^ and tactual stimula- 
’ hc 1< f° m0 “ r activities give a good index of general 

neurological development. 

The general sequence of locomotor development is well 
understood as a result of the work of many'investigators 
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Table II gives a description of the major events in the genesis of 
locomotion. The general sequence of development of creeping 
and walking seems to be: 

1. Development of control of the activities of head, neck, shoul- 
der, and upper trunk together with the coordination of these 
motor activities with the eyes and ears, much progress having 
been made bv the end of the third month. 

4 

2. Development of control of musculature of middle and lower 
trunk, hips and thighs, and upper arms during the fourth to 
eighth month. 

3. Development of rolling front to back and back to front, 
pivoting on the abdomen, and regressing during the sixth 
to tenth months. 

4. Learning to sit, at first with support and then alone during 
the fifth to eighth months. 

5. Getting from prone to sitting position and from sitting to 
prone during the tenth or eleventh month. 

6. Creeping at ten to twelve months. 

7. Stepping movements when held in the standing position at 
four to five months. 

8. Supporting increasing fraction of weight when held in stand¬ 
ing position beginning at four months and supporting entire 
weight at eisrht months, standing holding furniture at ten 
to eleven months. 

9. Walking and standing alone at twelve to fourteen months. 

10. Getting freely to and from standing position at thirteen to 

fifteen months. 

During the second vear the child learns to walk sideways, 
to walk up and down stairs, to walk backward, to run, and to 
climb up onto boxes and furniture. During the third year he 
learns to stand on one foot briefly, to gallop, to jump with both 
feet together, to jump down from low objects, to jump over 
low objects, and to turn somersaults; running shows great 
improvement. During the fourth year running is skillfully 
done, skipping mav appear, jumping in all forms shows great 
improvement, hopping may be done briefly and poorly. By 
the end of the fifth year all the fundamental forms of locomo¬ 
tion are present and many of them are at a high level of skill: 
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thereafter improvement consists of refinement of form and 
pattern and not of the establishment of new patterns. 

Swimming as a fundamental locomotor pattern may appear 
as a complete and effective performance before the end of the 
second year under favorable conditions. Swimming move¬ 
ments can be elicited during the first month of life. Two-year- 
old swimmers are occasionally found, and swimming during 
the fourth year of life is easily attained with a minimum of in¬ 
struction (see Table IV for later development). 

ARM-HA.XD CO.XTROL 


The development of manual control during the first 
year. The reflex grasping and the arm slashing of the neonate 
may be regarded as starting points of a developmental se¬ 
quence which reaches its culmination in the highly skilled 
manual acti\ ities of the adult. The behavior patterns must, 
however, be regarded as sensorimotor rather than as merely 
motor. Kinesthesis and vision are the chief sensory activities 
warn which arm-hand movement must be coordinated. 

Reflex grasping, present at birth, differs from the skilled 
grasping of later life in that it is a digital grasp rather than 
palmar; the thumb is not used in opposition to the forefinger 
Out is adducted under the rod. Reflex grasping begins to de- 
chne m the second month; partial thumb opposition is present 
by the fifth month and is well established by the ninth month. 

.The hand may be regarded as a “feeler” of the human body. 
The cutaneous and kinesthetic impressions coming from the 
use of the hand and arm undoubtedly have much to do with 
lie development of perceptions of distance, direction, and 
size. The hand is richly supplied with sensory end organs. 
Visual and auditory patterns, along with kinesthetic and tac- 

*7; ° t 6 hand and arm -' form the ma J or sensory bases 
of skilled manual activity. As a manipulatory and exploratory 

rgan, the hand is of major importance in establishing effective 
sensory contact with the environment. 

The sequence of establishment of skilled 
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TABLE III. GENESIS OF ARM-HAND CONTROL 



\ ertical arm tnrusts in play. dorsal position 
Motor adjustments. shoulder region, on being 
lifted 

Pushes or elevates sell by arms, prone position 

Closes hands on ring 

Spiashes with hands in bath 

Definite anticipatory adjustments 

Holds rattle 

Picks up cube 

Partial thumb opposition 

Recovers rattle, dorsal position 

Reaches 

Eves cooperate in prehension and manipulation 

Bangs SDoon 
— « 

Tends to unilateral reaching and manipulation 

Rotates wrist freelv 

Scoops pellet 

Pulls to sitting position 

Partial finger prehension, pellet 

Shows interest in throwing and sound production 

play^ 

Looks for fallen spoon 

Opposes thumb in cube prehension 

Pulls self to standing position 

Precise pincerlike prehension, pellet 

Throws ball into box 

Places cube in cup. plate, or box 
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36 

40 

40 

44 

6 

72 

* 


96 


—— 


control Oi whole arm from the shoulder, next elbow control, 

then finder skills, and finally wrist control. Castner 1 found 

_ * 

that development of the ability to pick up a small object 
showed the following sequence: whole hand closure, palmar 
prehension, scissors closure, and pincer prehension. Reaching 
progresses from a rounded semicircular reach with frequent 
misses to a straight, direct reach without fumbling. The final 
control of reaching and grasping requires complete synergic 
control over the muscles of the trunk for sitting equilibrium 

1 E. Castner. "The Development of Fine Prehension in Infancy,” Genet 
l. M r z-, 12 (1932), 105-193. 
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and bending and twisting:, as well as control over the muscles 

w ^ - 

of the arm and hand. Visual, kinesthetic, and vestibular re- 

/ / 

ceptors must work in coordination with muscular contraction. 
The early jerky, inaccurate efforts gradually become smooth, 

direct, and accurate. 

/ 

During the first fortv weeks of life, the shoulder functions 

4 * 

more effectively in reaching behavior than either the trunk, 
elbow, wrist, or digits. Bv sixteen weeks, elbow and digits are 

4 * ^ 4 * ^ 

beginning to be effective and by forty weeks they are about 
equal to the shoulder in effectiveness. Trunk and wrist are 
functionally slower in development. (It must be borne in 
mind that sitting equilibrium is still precarious at thirty weeks.) 
By thirty-two weeks trunk and wrist show improvement in 
reaching and by forty weeks are as useful as other parts of the 
bodv. 

4 

In general, reaching is fairly well established by six months. 
It must be at least moderately well developed before manipu¬ 
lator}' and exploratory activities can begin to have importance. 

Hand preference. By one year many children have come 
to show clear preference for one or the other hand in reaching 
for and handling objects, although hand preference mav not 
develop until two or even three years. Attempts by parents to 
control hand preference by placing toys and eating utensils in 
the right hand are probably both harmless and ineffective in 

most cases. Insistence upon the use of the right hand mav be 
harmful. 


The old con trovers}' concerning the causes of handedness, 

whether hereditary or acquired, has not been settled. 1 Todav 

the major differences of opinion center about three theories: 
(1) that handedness is due to early education; (2) that it is re¬ 
lated to the dominance of one cerebral hemisphere; and (3) 
that the preferred use of one eye (ocular dominance) leads to 
the preferred use of the corresponding hand. 

The major concern of educators and parents is with the 


, \ F ° r a ^ summa ^ f of the major theories, see Beaufort Sims Parson Left 
handedness, New \ ork, Macmillan. 1924 . raison, Leji 
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problem whether forced change of handedness interferes with 
speech. Most investigators agree that speech defects, es¬ 
pecially stuttering, are more common among dextrosinistrals 
(formerly left-handed people who write with the right hand) 
than would otherwise be expected. 1 

Throwing. Throwing is a behavior pattern that is present 
in many of the plays and games of children and of adults and 
was undoubtedly one of the most important tool activities of 
primitive peoples. The course of development of purposes 
associated with throwing and of the body skills that serve those 
purposes is a matter of real concern to the student of human 
growth as well as to the specialist in physical education. The 
development of throwing has not been studied extensively, 
although there are a few good studies that give an oudine of 
the main facts. 

Throwing clearly demands a postural base; the child must 
be able to assume and maintain with fair equilibrium a favor¬ 
able posture, usually upright, before throwing in the common 
meaning of the term can be effective. He must also show some 
development of simple reaching, voluntary grasping, and 
opening the hand to release an object before he can learn to 
throw. 

Simple throwing from the sitting position occurs at six 
months, 2 the thrown ball has definite direction at eleven 
months, 3 and cooperative ball play can be initiated in two out 
of five children at thirteen months. During the second year 
ball throwing improves greatly in direction and distance, and 
catching may occur under exceptionally favorable conditions. 
The two-year-old delights in playing simple catch and toss 
with a ball. The attempted catch is usually a double arm 


1 For a good summary of the evidence, see E. L. Travis, “Speech Pathology,” 
Handbook of Child Psychology (C. Murchison, editor), Clark University Press, 

Worcester, 1933. 

2 A. L. Geseli, The Mental Growth oj the Preschool Child, New \ork, Macmillan, 
1925. 

3 A. L. Geseli and H. Thompson, Infant Behavior: Its Genesis and Growth, New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1934. 
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catch with the ball trapped against the chest, but failure is the 
rule. 

Development during the third year may be illustrated by 
Cunningham's 1 test items: 

At twentv-four months, to throw a bean bag into a twelve inch 
hole after practice. 

At thirty months, to throw a bean bag into a hole at three feet 
twice in three trials. 

At thirty-six months, to throw a soft ball into a basket from a 
distance of three feet (elevation of basket, three feet). 

At thirty-six months, to throw a hoop onto a rod elevated to 
three feet from a distance of three feet. 


There are apparently typical patterns of throwing for chil¬ 
dren of any given age level. The following seems to be the 
course of development of the hard overhand throw. 2 

1* Two to three years. There is no shifting of the bodv: the arm 

is drawn backward directly over the shoulder, or obliquely in some 

cases, and the delivery is made by swinging the arm forward direcdy 
over the shoulder. 

2. Two to four years. The trunk is bowed backward and the legs 
lean forward from the ankles during the reverse swine, and the 

, • * - . ^ ^ ^ arm is drawn ob¬ 

liquely backward and swings forward direcdy over the shoulder. 

j. Three and one-half to five years. Rotation of the whole body 

above the feet is present, and there is a forward shift of the body 

durrng the delivery. The backswing of the arm is flatter than at 

earlier ages, but the delivery is still over the shoulder. 

4. Four and one-half to six years. There is rotation of the whole 

Th > 'i an f a StC P pm = forward " ith the nghc foot during the delivery. 
The backward swing of the arm is almost horizontal, and the for¬ 
ward suing may be sideways around the shoulder. 

* Glrl % SLX “ n : eh ' e > ears - Anv pattern of reverse swing of the 
arm ma> be used, body rotation is present in manv cases, incipient 
or complete stepping forward with the left foot occurs. P 

1 Bess V. Cunningham, i; -Vn Fvnprimont • \r . ^ 

ST" „ » d Voung C, 

Umve„„ y of WbconL 1 Lopubllthcd Docwr’, Them, 
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Bovs, to twelve years. The arm swine is almost horizontal; 

anon and complete stepping forward with the 
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left foot. 
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1 i- 1 manner m' makine the hard overhand throw is a function 
o! a_w. C urraimions no tween aee and evaluations of the throw are 


= "."22 Or the entire eroup: —''.’"'2 —0.02 for the eirls; 


anc — 1 \ 


— ".‘-•l for the bo vs. 


Mi>> study indicates that the basic throwing pattern 

is v.'Ol ci f A - *'!, .peci snortiv alter six vears oi acre. Later improve¬ 
ment in throwing Cuimhm uf rehnement upon the details of the 
pattern, aco-mpamed by increasing muscular strength and 
length' nine h-wruge furnished by the body parts. The basic 
omwntai ---Quanta L fr» -m the dioulder eirdle as a center 

* i 

outward throueh dm arms, downward through trunk and lees. 

Handwriting.- I he course of development of control of 

hand and arm in writing hu< specific practical importance as 

wml a- dw-p-thal inn-rest. WV are here concerned with the 

m .m .r < - ur.r- ■! and nut with torn-ctnam of spelling or with ideas 

I im nvi" activity which characterizes the early 

» • 

tag* 1 - • »f a!i o unpin, amd nmtur -kill- T very apparent in learn- 
\ rim. 1 hr- child iitaraiiv writes with the whole bodv— 


expr*-ad. 


\ , r • . . 

1 i 1 % ’ ’ 


amivi'i^- in dm imari. trunk, 1*-gs. and feet are noticeable, as 
wwi .u p-mirar* tv and min uiatvrv changes. As control ol the 
writing :imv'*r:mnt d'WWo-m tlmm otfmr activities are not 

dwv an* * v r ' 1 ir .-': wm m f'rrYn adnittfs , 
<•:’ O'-tura a rid anargv mrtabulism: thev continue 


* > • . 

1 4 . « • « * 


•** * 1 
l 


i I i > 


M.:.:.* ;■ 


r.; 1 -p cla -;W- r, **■?* < a-r-rude Hildreth. L'S?*:r:£ :he Thru R'i t 

j. , 4 .1 *' * • vh I e • 4 .* - .*• 
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as a seldom noticed but very important background, while the 
arm-hand behavior becomes a center about which they are 
coordinated. 

When the two-year-old child is given a pencil or crayon and 
endeavors to write, he may hold it to good advantage between 
thumb and fingers (often as 
well as at six or eight years). 

His writing, however, con¬ 
sists of straight lines, circles, 
and curves overlapping and 
crossed with no apparent 
design or plan. By four 
years scribbling has begun 
to show a pattern conform¬ 
ing to writing requirements, 
wavy lines across the page, 

often with orally stated Fig. 8- Showing sample of child’s 
meaning. Direction of move- hand " T ‘ tin g at nvo and one-half years. 

ment may be consistently left to right, although right to left 
occurs sometimes. At about that same time a child who has be¬ 
come interested in numbers may be induced to copy a 3 or a 4. 




Fig. 9. Showing sample of a child’s handwriting at four and 


one-quarter years. 


His product may be badly proportioned, inverted, reversed, or 

l Sld f’ ^ Ut 111$ USUally reco S niz able. By school age, about 

“ ,° f ^ "The their o™ 

names in legible form. 
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First writing efforts are likely to occur with long, sweeping 

_ ^ ^ ^ 11 j cramped style is not unknown in 

the scribbling of the four-year-old. 

Typewriting . 1 The smoothness with which work flows 
through the machine of the expert typist is no accident, but 
the result of a long course of motor development coordinated 
with thinking processes. The developmental pattern, begin¬ 
ning with diffuse mass action, and the process of refinement 
upon it are not so readily observable as in handwriting, being 
obscured by the demands of the typewriter as a machine. 
Since typing is ordinarily learned at a relatively high general 
maturity level, much of the initial learning is already com¬ 
pleted or at least well under way. Brief instruction leads the 
beginner to take a favorable posture and to coordinate general 
patterns of overt behavior. His attack is very well focalized 
upon the typewriter and upon hand and finger action in his 
first learning period. \\ hen typing is more commonly learned 
by primary grade children, the same mass action characteristic 
of handwriting may be apparent in the beginner. 

I he motor problem can be more readily understood if we 
first grasp a simple fact—the machine does not transmit the 
results of a faulty movement directly to the paper as in hand¬ 
writing but it cffectivclv screens out all variations in move- 
.. ' * 

ment except one, the striking of the right or wrong key. (In¬ 
tensity variations are purposely neglected here.) Typing is 
essentially an aiming activity of the lingers, the guiding sensory 
cues coming from vision and kinesthesis. The young child must 
look at the point at which he is aiming— i.e., look at the keys; 
the more mature individual can rely upon previously developed 
skills and aim at the key while looking at a chart of the key¬ 
board. In both cases first movements are inaccurate, resulting 
in misses, wrong keys struck. Quite rapidly, serial aiming 
habits with kinesthetic cues are built up for individual words 

1 for a summary nf investigations in typewriting, see A. Dvorak, Nellie L. 
Merri'-k, W. L. Dealey, and G. C. Ford, Typewriting Behaiior , New York, Amen 
ican B'u.'k. IGo. 
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and postural patterns; vision becomes freed for looking at the 

copy. Blindfold driving of a golf ball, blindfold free throwing 

in basketball, and "touch '' typing are alike in being aiming done 

by means of kinesthetic, postural cues. The developmental problem 

is properly one of motor learning when typing is begun at high 

school age or later. When begun in the primarv grades, its 

learning must conform to the motor growth principles of child¬ 
hood. 


GENERAL ASPECTS OF MOTOR CONTROL 

Speed of movement. The speed of voluntary movement 
of infants and children under four years has not been reported 
upon except in general terms. Application of standardized 
motor tests is difficult at the earlier ages because of brief atten¬ 
tion span and because of failure to understand or follow direc¬ 
tions that are essential to usual testing procedures. In such an 
activity as rocking on hands and knees, the eight-month-old 
child shows a speed and persistence of performance that com¬ 
pares favorably with that of an adult in a similar activitv. The 
stepping rate of two- to three-year-old children in walking is 
igher than that of an adult. In general, speed of activitv of 
the large muscle groups is well developed, although test direc¬ 
tions designed to secure high speeds of action are likelv to be 
ineffective. Rate of voluntary action in the finer muscles, as 
those controlling the hands and fingers, is probably relatively 

One of the most extensively investigated activities of finer 

“nnin/T/h “ eSpedall >' **** «PP“S and toe 

thee ho m °; ement 15 actuaU >' Panned mainlv by 

elbow, wrist, and ankle joints.) As early as 1914. Whipple^ 

ummarized many observations of tapping rate. Finder tan 

creTsing bvT aSeS -' Vi,h ^ UP “ 3 ‘ eighteen ™ rs > in ‘ 

een. ^ndergarten clnldren mate about four ta* per 

more, Warwickand Y^riT 1914^^ ^ PhySud T{sts > Sim P l " Procissts, Balti- 
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eight-year-old children about five, and eighteen-year-olds 
about six and one-half. The unpracticed college student 
makes six to seven taps per second and increases to nine to 
eleven per second with comparatively brief practice. This 
rate, repeatedly obtained in the writer’s laboratory, approx¬ 
imates the theoretical maximum of ten muscle contractions 
per second, based upon facts of muscle and nerve physiology. 

In childhood, sex differences in rate of movement are slight, 
but men seem to be slightly faster than women. 

Speed in athletic activities. National physical achieve¬ 
ment standards (quoted later in this chapter) show' important 
increases in speed of running, swimming, and basketball goal 
shooting during school age. Speed records in the short running 
and swimming events are usually made before tw'enty-five 
years. In events for girls requiring speed and leg drive, there 
tends to be a slowing down rather than improvement after 
puberty. 

Accuracy of movement. Measurement of accuracy of 
movement necessarily involves the speed factor to some extent. 
Tests vary all the way from those that require slow', steady 
movement to those requiring rapid, accurate movement. 
Accuracv is, moreover, so greatly dependent upon special 
practice in the particular behavior pattern that generaliza¬ 
tions concerning improvement with age independent of prac¬ 


tice must be made with caution. Consequently, tests of accu¬ 
racy as found in psychological laboratories commonly involve 
relatively simple, widely familiar activities, aiming and trac¬ 
ing being most often used. 

Aiming grows out of the playful arm thrusts of early infancy. 


Considerable accuracy in aiming is present when, at twenty 
weeks, the child succeeds in reaching for and picking up a 
cube. Opposition of thumb and forefinger in picking up small 
objects at forty weeks involves accurate finger aiming. Rolling 
a ball to the examiner at fifteen months requires aiming of a 
complicated type. The simple catch and toss of the two-year- 
old, the throwing of a ball into a basket of the three-year-old, 
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the striking’ with a bat of the four-year-old—all these are com¬ 
plicated cases of aiming and give evidence of increasing accu¬ 
racy and complexity of control. 

Improvement in accuracy as found in laboratory tests. 

One of the oldest forms of aiming test is that described by 
Whipple. 1 Small crosses are drawn on a cardboard target, 
and a child tries to strike them with a pencil, using preferablv 
a whole arm movement from the shoulder. On other types of 
target, successes are registered bv electrical contact. Ball 


throwing and dart throwing are particularly appropriate when 
it is desired to include the effects of specific practice. Tracing 
tests usually involve such activities as marking with a pencil 
between two gradually converging lines, moving a metal stylus 
between two gradually converging metal strips, tracing a 

* , or a cross, or mirror tracing. 

In general, there is a gradual increase in accuracv with age. 
During the preschool and early elementary school years im¬ 
provement is rapid. Improvement continues at least into late 
adolescence. Sex differences are so small as to be insignificant. 

Improvement in accuracy as found in athletic activities. 
National physical achievement standards show definite in¬ 


creases in accuracy throughout elementary school and high 

school ages in such activities as kicking, rolling and throwing 

a ball, managing the body in stunts, executing swimming 

strokes, diving, catching, and basketball goal shooting It is 

common knowledge that accuracy of performance increases 

with age in a great variety of skills in which certain minimum 
learning opportunities are present. 

Improvement in accuracy as found in written and spoken 
anguage. Changes in handwriting and typewriting were 
d-scussed earlier in this chapter. The spoken language fur! 
mshes an almost universally present example of improvement 

durin^T m °‘ 0r “ ntroL TtK major improvements occur 

see cfaptrT F ° r a 
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Steadiness of motor control. Steadiness is commonly 

/ 

measured bv determinine the extent of involuntary muscular 

* — / 

tremors present when the body or one of the limbs is held as 
nearly motionless as possible. The tracing tests previously 
described also measure steadiness. Steadiness shows up in 
many complicated activities such as handwriting, drawing, 
engraving, shooting a gun, woodworking, metal working, and 
manv athletic activities. Satisfactory a°:e norms on steadiness 

4 4 ' 

tests are lacking. There does, however, seem to be definite 
improvement during childhood and adolescence. Sex differ¬ 
ences are not well established. 

Habituation to circumstances of the test activity and influ- 

s 

ences that favor relaxation may be expected to improve steadi¬ 
ness scores. Steadiness is probably unfavorably affected by 
caffeine and by tobacco smoking, although effects undoubtedly 
vary with individuals and with the degree of addiction to the 
drug. 

Muscular strength. Muscular strength has long been con¬ 
sidered as a stood index of motor maturity and physical fitness. 
Rogers 1 in 1926 presented a set of measures of lung capacity, 
strength of grip, back strength, leg strength, and arm strength 
as providing an index of physical fitness and a good means of 
classifying boys for competition. Rogers believes that there is 
probably a close positive relationship between the strength of 
skeletal muscles and the efficiency of the organs of circulation, 
respiration, digestion, and elimination; furthermore,he believes 
strength to have a good correlation with effectiveness of mus¬ 
cular coordination. \\ alters 2 showed that a group of selected, 
physically unfit college girls made better scores on Rogers’ tests 
than a group selected as being physically superior. Other in¬ 
vestigators throw doubt upon the validity of Rogers findings. 

Tests of muscular strength usually involve muscular pull 
against a dynamometer with a record of maximum contrac- 

1 F. R. Rogers. Physical Capacity Tests in the Administration of Physical Education, 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 

2 C. Etta Walters, as quoted in R. B. Glassow, and M. R. Broer, Measuring 

Achiciement in Physical Education , Philadelphia, Saunders, 1938. 
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tion, or the performance of a task from which strength may be 
estimated. Other tests are made by exerting pull against a 
maximally contracted muscle to get its '*breaking r? strength. 
This latter technique is apparently the superior one. although 
its satisfactory administration requires some improvements in 
apparatus. 

Strength of grip for both boys and girls increases steadily 
until about fourteen, at which point it increases more rapidly 
in boys until seventeen and then begins to slow down with 
approaching maturity. At fourteen in girls the annual in¬ 
crease becomes smaller, and maximum strength is reached at 

—■* 


sixteen to seventeen. At all ages boys are stronger than girls. 

CertainK muscular strength is highly subject to environ¬ 
mental influences. Exercise., sleep., rest, sunshine, nutrition, 
and disease all play an important part. The favorably exer¬ 
cised and well-nourished muscle cell increases in size and in 
contractile strength during childhood. Parents and teachers 
must make adequate provision for these factors to secure de¬ 
velopment appropriate to the life the child will lead both in 
work and recreation. Optimum development for an individ¬ 
ual may not usually mean maximum development, but the 
weakling may be seriously handicapped in healthful, happy 
living, and unless adequate growth occurs before the end of 
adolescence it cannot be attained later. 


Motor endurance and fatigue. Endurance or fatieue 
may refer to the activity of a single muscle, of a muscle group, 
or of the body as a whole. Endurance and fatigue of the bodv 
as a whole are not easily measured at anv age. Evidence' 
however, shows rather convincingly that endurance increases 

T th a S e - Spontaneous activity of infants and preschool chil¬ 
dren is usually of short duration, rest pauses are frequent 
Ho\\ ever, many a parent has marveled at the endurance of a 

baby crying rigorously for tsvo hours, or rocking „„ hands 
and knees scores of times in succession. 

In finger tapping, Gilbert' found little change in susceptibil- 

1 Quoied in F. D. Brooks, ChiUPathology, Boston, Houghton Mifflin. 100 T „ ,so 
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ity to fatigue between six and nine years. From nine to sixteen 
in girls and seventeen in boys, resistance to fatigue increased 
steadily. The national physical achievement standards show 
increases with age in endurance activities such as rope climb¬ 
ing, running, and swimming. Peak performance in athletic 
activities calling for endurance—distance running, football, 
boxing, distance swimming—is usually attained in the twenties. 

Improvement of endurance with age up to maturity’ is un¬ 
doubtedly associated with the well-known facts of physical 
growth—change in size and character of muscle fibers, heart 
size, blood pressure, oxygen carrying power of red blood cells, 
lung capacity, and changes in glands of internal secretion. 

Motor rhythm. Motor rhythm refers to the perception of 
organization and pattern in serial behavior. Usually it means 
that the performer or observer is able to perceive certain re¬ 
curring similarities of pattern and organization. Actions are 
perceived as organized in similar groups. The organizing 
factors are usually regarded as being perceived duration and 
intensitv of kinesthetic stimulation. Movements differ from 

4 

one another in duration, temporal spacing, and intensity’; 
these time and intensity differences, occurring in certain recog¬ 
nizable patterns, are perceived as motor rhythm. There is 
usuallv the further assumption that rhythmic organization is 
svnonvmous with effective, energy-conserving organization, 
the opposite of awkwardness 

The development of ability to make motor responses to per¬ 
ceived rhvthms has been fairlv well investigated. There is a 

* • *— 

definite increase with age in the ability to keep time to music 
bv walking and bv beating time with the hands. The ability 
of five-vear-old children is more than double that of two-year- 
olds, and adults* scores are twice as high as those of five-year- 
old children. 1 

1 A. T. Jersild and F. S. Bicnstock. '‘Development of Rhythm in Young 
Children." Da!. A :. 32. 1935: R. H. Seashore, “Studies in Motor 

Rhvthm." .\o. 36, 1926. pp. 142-189; H. M. Williams, C. H ; 

Sic\rr$. and M. S. Hatvvick, “The Measurement of Musical Development,’ 

£y, ^,.. ; /.—j in Cni.J JtV.yTr', 7, Xo. 1 (1932). 
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The more important productive or creative aspect of rhythm 
has been less successfully studied. Meyer 1 has developed an 
apparatus for learning new types of basic rhythms. H'Doubler 2 
gives many interesting methods for teaching and learn¬ 
ing the fundamentals of motor rhythm. The writer has re¬ 
corded observations of nursery school children showing the 
occurrence of spontaneous rhythmic behavior in drum beating 
at two and one-half years. Rhythmic galloping has been seen 
at three years and skipping at four. Classes for nursery school 

children in productive motor rhythm have been successfullv 

¥ 

operated by the \\ omen's Department of Physical Education 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

4 

The learning of many motor activities can probablv be 
greatly facilitated by the wise use of rhythmic factors. Rhythm 
as an aid in learning to typewrite has been extensively in¬ 
vestigated. How e\ er, owing to the failure of investigators 
to distinguish between the use of imposed rhythm patterns set 
by musical accompaniment and the use of the natural or 
prose 3 tv pe of rhythm, the results have been disappointing. 
Teachers of physical education make a crude use of rhythm 
by counting to set the patterns of activities; finer analysis is, 
however, required for more satisfactory results. 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL ACHIEVEMENT STANDARDS 

The development of physical achievement standards. 

A clue to the general course of motor development may be 
obtained by a study of physical achievement standards of 
boys as prepared by a committee of leaders in the field of 
physical education. They are based upon test data collected 
from nearly 75,000 individuals. They assume good school 
instruction in the activities listed. These are achievement 
standards and not records of superior individuals nor norms 

4 or capacity tests. 

Lucas Bros^l92~ ^ ° f Ps N ho!o gJ Demonstrations, Columbia, Mo, 

3 c*; w w D p Ubler ’ Rj, - ythmic Form ani Analysis, Madison, J. M Rider 1932 
Hi'! " 16 Pa,M ™’ Tk “•>*» ¥ "■». Y«k, Columbia 



TABLE IV. NATIONAL PHYSICAL ACHIEVEMENT STANDARDS (BOYS) 1 


Standards for ages 


S~9 


70-77 


72-73 


74- 75 


76-79 


Game Skills 

Soccer goal kick 

Football goal place 
kick 


3 out of 5 3 out of 5 
at 30 ft. at 40 ft. 


Hit bowling pin with ? 

12 in. ball 3 out of 10 3 out of 10 

■ at 15 ft. at 20 ft. 

Baseball target throw. 

12 in. ball - I - 


2 out of 5 2 out of 5; 
at 45 ft. : at 60 ft. i 


Basketball goal shoot¬ 
ing 

Vollevball service 

* 

Tennis serve 
Catching fly ball 

Catching place- 
kicked football be¬ 
hind goal posts ; 

Track and Field 
50 yard dash 
100 vard dash 

4 

Standing broad jump 
Running broad jump 
Running high jump 
Baseball throw 
8 lb. shot 

Standing hop, step, 
and jump 

6 potato race (5 ft. be-, 
tween, 15 ft. be¬ 
tween can and 


3 out of 6 . 3 out of 6 j 
at 9 5 ft. i at 30 ft. : 


2 goals in 3 goals in 5 goals in ” goals in: 
45 sec. 30 sec. 25 sec. I 30 sec. | 

3 out of 10 5 out of 10 - - i 

4 

- - 3 out of 6 3 out of 5 I 


3 out of 5 3 out of 5 
at 45 ft. at 65 ft. 


r 


* 

i 


3 out of 5 -4 out of 5 


9 sec. 


8 sec. 


14 sec. 


13 sec. > 111 sec. 


5 ft. ;5 ft. 6 in. 


90 ft. 


110 ft. 


12 ft. 4 in. 12 ft. 10 in. 15 ft. 6 in. 
3 ft. 10 in.j 4 ft. 4 ft. 6 in. 

1~5 ft. 


160 ft. 


13 ft. 


15 ft. 


finish) 

\ 

34 sec 

220 vard run 

4 

! 

• 


mnastics 

1 


Rope climb, 

A 

hands 


and feet 


15 ft. 

Hand stand 

against 


wall 


3 sec. 


32 sec. 


33 sec. 


32 sec. 


35 ft. 


28 sec. 


18 ft. 


16 ft. in 9 16 ft. in 8 j 

sec. * sec. ■ 


18 ft. 


3 sec.(still) 4 sec. (still) Backward 

; > roll to 

: hand 
stand 


1 Form of table has been modified by the writer to show age progression more 
clearlv. Not all performances are required at each age level to pass test. Refer 
to original standards for testing techniques and scoring. Instruction Book of the 
■National Phvsical Achievement Standards Committee, H. S. Braucher, Chair- 
man. National Recreation .Association. New York, 
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S-0 


Head stand - 

Running vault o\er 

bar or fence 3 ft. 

Standing; bar vault - 

Hanging between 
2 ropes, turn back¬ 
ward and return May 

touch 

ground 

Circling bar back¬ 
ward from hang to 
front support . - 

Turn vertical plane 
cart wheel 1 

Forward spring - - 

Handspring back- j 
ward or somersault 

front or back . - 

\ 

Water Sports ! 

Jump into water feet 
first and swim any, 
style, coming to a 
full stop and as¬ 
suming a vertical 
position at least' 
once during the 
swim 40 vd. 

Recover object by 
surface dives Surface 


ion 


3 sec. 


3 ft. 6 in. 


S L• f A-ir .« .* /*, * 

O; i . U UT A 3 j r / A ^ f < 

; 12 n ~ 




v, v> 


4 ft 


4 ft. 6 in. 


5 ft 


Without Rrnd onlv Kn»rs 
touching at hips rigid, 

bend hips 


Anv dij- 

# 

mount 


2 or more 


Head 

spring 


Hand 

spring 


Front or 
bat k 


40 yd. 60 yd. 180 vd. 200 vd. 


440 vd 


Swim, free stvle 


Execute dive in good 
form 


Surface 
dive 
without 
recover- 
ingobjec t 
6 It.water 
20 vd. in 
20 sec. 


^ lb. ai 6 5 11). at b 5 lb. at b H'Ib.at8 
ft. once ft. twice ft. 3 out In ft. 3 

in 5 in 5 of 5 out of 5 


in o 


of 5 


20 vd. in 40 yd. in 40 v d. 
18 sec. 3“ sec. 35 sec. 


in 1 Oi i vd. in 

1 ruin. 25 


Demonstrate a num¬ 
ber ol the following 
strokes: breast, 
back, side, crawh 
or trudgeon. swim¬ 
ming 50 ft. for each 
stroke demonstrated 


Front di 
standin 
header 


ve 


Front, 

running 


Sailor dive Front jack f ront, 

dive ba<k, 

i jac k dive 


4- tread 
water 
1 min. 
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MOTOR LEARMXG 

Principles of learning. There seems good reason to sup¬ 
pose that motor skills are learned according to the same gen¬ 
eral principles as other forms of behavior. The most funda¬ 
mental of these principles are summarized here: 



Fig. 10. Showing progress made in ball juggling by a college student 

over a period of twelve days. 

1. Good opportunity, which includes good equipment and 
physical surroundings, adequate social stimulation, and the 
sendees of a good teacher. 
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2. Good motivation, which includes good opportunity 
adapted to the maturity level of the child. 

3. Understanding of the goals to be attained, i.e., aware¬ 
ness of the desired results of the activity and of the degree of 
effectiveness with which they should be attained. 

4. Understanding of the degree of success or failure attained. 

5. Understanding of relationships between activities en¬ 
gaged in and degree of success or failure. 

6. Repetition of opportunity, since the understandings re¬ 
quired usually come by degrees instead of suddenly in com¬ 
plete form. 


Learning is not so much a matter of fixing stereotyped ac¬ 
tions as it is a process of change, improvement, and discovery. 1 

Rate of learning. The general course of development of 
skill has been stated to be: (1) 

that of rapid progress at first 100 ^ - — 

with gradual slowing down 

to a final plateau, 2 and (2) 90 / 

that of slow progress at first 

followed by gradually in- / Perc^u/eT/Accuracy 

creased rate until a high / (l7piral cur™ 

a r l -it • . & „ of college stndent) 

degree of skill is attained. 3 

Actually it is possible to so- / 

obtain apparent rates of ' 

learning conforming to either —i--—*— ; _ , 

of the t\\ O patterns by choos- Practic^ Periods o^Thirty Minutes 


1st 


. 5th 10th 15th 
Practice Periods of Thirty Mina' 


mg an appropriate unit of Uc. 11 . Showing effect of practice at 

measurement of level of per- bal1 J u ?? lin ? on accuracy of catches. 

fonnanee. In general, speed ctm-esand percentage of accuracy 
curves are negatively accelerated; curves providing a heavy 
penalty for errors are positively accelerated. The acceleration 


e P “i, R s hd 

Th * 

“■* of U»ua g , ; - a™. 
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of the learning curve is likewise dependent upon the working 
conditions, motivation, the maturity of the learner, and the 
character of the instruction. 


Efficiency in motor learning . 1 We can here only sum¬ 
marize the main findings of many investigations. 

1. Good equipment and physical surroundings promote 
efficient learning. 

2. Good instruction promotes efficient learning. 

3. Learning should be concerned with meaningful units 
rather than abstracted part activities; the more advanced the 
learner, the more detailed may be his attack upon the activity. 

4. A correct start is essential. This means that the learner 
must have a general understanding of the goal and of the 
activity that will attain it; it does not mean perfection at the 
first trial. 


5. The learner must be able to get adequate information 
about his progress, i.e., about his degree of success. 

6. Demonstrations are particularly valuable for beginners. 

7. Verbal directions should be used sparingly at first, but 
have more value as an adequate movement vocabulary' is 
built up. 

8. Manual guidance is particularly valuable for beginners. 

9. Practice periods for a simple skill should be brief; in 
most motor activities ten to twentv minutes are most efficient 

S 

for children of high school age; two or three minutes are often 
enough for preschool children. Concentrated practice should 
be avoided. 


10. Long periods of no improvement are due to such things 
as boredom, distractions, poor teaching, persistent undesirable 
habits, radical changes in style, and ill health. They are 
avoided by good teaching. 

11. Strong motivation leads to rapid learning. 

12. It is possible to reduce learning efficiency by oversuper- 


1 For more complete discussion, see R. A. Davis, Psychology of Learning, New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1935; also, R. W. Frederick, C. E. Ragsdale, and Rachel 
Salisburv. ot> . cit. 
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vision; a large amount of independent activity is necessary 
for efficient learning. 

13. A certain degree of maturity is required for the efficient 
learning of any given activity. To attempt to learn an activity 
in advance of adequate maturity is wasteful. 

14. Errors are best eliminated by positive instruction; in¬ 
form the learner what to do rather than what to avoid. 

15. Persistent errors should be studied, practiced, and un- 

¥ can be produced as skilled performances; 
then turn to attempts to master the good performance. 

16. Efficient learning takes advantage of previous learn- 

ing; it is built upon the facts of transfer of training and moti¬ 
vation. 


NATL RE AND RELATIONSHIPS OF MOTOR ABILITIES 


Relationships to abstract intelligence. There is general 
agreement among investigators that motor capacities are rel- 
ati\el\ independent of abstract intelligence. The correlation 
of intelligence with tests of simple motor abilities, play ability 
in group games, and physical traits is positive but low. 1 

Interrelations among motor skills—the problem of a 

general motor ability. The intercorrelations among simple 

motor capacities are so low that terms such as motor dexterity 

are likely to be misleading. Investigators, whether working 

with children or adults, find no evidence for the existence of 
a general motor abilitv.' 2 


IN-’ CaPadtV with Spedal Referenc « W Vocational Educa- 

STltmaf ^d Phv f f T 3 ( N 226 ~ 253: r D - Br00k ^ " Th_c Organization 
(1928). 228-241 ^ ^ dUrmg Adolescence” Jour. Applied Psychol., 12 
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The following conclusions seem justified on the basis of 
existing reports: 

1. The concept of general motor ability is unsound. 

2. Muscular strength is a common factor leading to good 
intercorrelations among motor activities in which it is im¬ 
portant. 

3. Speed of movement may be a common factor leading 
to fair intercorrelations among a group of activities. 

4. Accuracy of movement is specific; there is no general 
accuracv factor. 

5. There may be an endurance, or persistence, or attitude 
factor that is common to a number of motor activities. 

Relationship to social adjustment. Motor skill is certainly 
a factor in a child's social and emotional adjustment. Develop¬ 
ment of skill increases aggressiveness, poise, and ability to meet 
failure and helps in overcoming childhood fears. 1 The occu¬ 
pational success of college athletes has been the subject of 
numerous studies. The criteria of success are admittedly in¬ 
adequate, but, such as they are, they show better success for 
the athlete than for the nonathlete. Probably motor skills are 
important in building desirable personal and social qualities 
in childhood, and these qualities seem to persist into adult 
life. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What does motor behavior contribute to perceptual develop¬ 
ment? 

2. What is the correlation between tests of motor behavior status 
in early childhood and tests of general intelligence after six 
years of age? 

3. What are some illustrations of cephalocaudal motor develop¬ 
ment? Of proximodistal motor development? 

4. Describe a generalized behavior pattern in the neonate. What 
are some of the specific behavior patterns that develop from it? 

1 A. T. Jersild, “Education in Motor Activities,” Part 7, Child Development 
and the Curriculum , Thirty-Eighth Yearbook (National Society for the Study of Edu¬ 
cation), Bloomington, Public School Publishing Company, 1939. 
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5. If possible, observe a preschool child and an upper elementary 
grade child jumping with both feet together. What are the 
major differences in form? How do you account for the differ¬ 
ences? 

6. What is the meaning of the statement that reaching requires a 
postural base, when it can be done while lying, sitting, standing, 
walking, running, or jumping? 

7. How can you determine whether a child is ready to learn hand- 

4 

writing? Does learning handwriting commonly begin with specific 
school instruction in it? 

8. Why is looking at the keys while learning usually frowned upon 
by teachers of typing? Are there any good arguments for the 
practice of looking at the keys by some learners? 

9. What are some of the reasons why endurance in motor activ¬ 
ities is low in young children? In children just before puberty? 

10. What are the reasons for the slowing down in speed of running 
which is found to begin in girls of junior high school age? 

11. What are some interrelations between speed, accuracy, endur¬ 
ance, and rhythm in motor activities? 

12. What are some reasons for the low intercorrelations between 
motor activities requiring primarily accuracy of movement? 

13. Suppose that you are recording the progress of a group of 
beginners in typing up to the point where the class average is 
forty net words per minute. What measures of skill could you 

i ^ 1 ^ to give positively accelerated 

learning curves? Negatively accelerated learning curves? What 

would probably be the motivational effects of the different 

measures, and how do you think the effects would vary with 
degree of skill? x 

14. How would you proceed to make effective use of rhythm in 
_ teaching the breast stroke in swimming? In teaching bowling? 

la. Compare the motor behavior of ten-and twcnty-vear-old boys 

(or girls). Consider speed, strength, endurance, skills, and 
interests. ’ 
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Chapter j 

Growth in Motivation during Childhood 


THE SATURE A.XD IMPORTANCE OF MOTIVATION 

The meaning of motivation. By motivation, psychologists 
mean the employment of a special set of conditions designed 
to secure or to inhibit some particular pattern of reasonably 
vigorous activity that is being investigated. The rat is made 
hungry so that it will run actively through a maze; the child 
is rewarded or punished so that he will alertly follow direc¬ 
tions. Parents and teachers, too, commonly have a similar 
meaning in mind. They have determined upon something that 
they wish the child to do or to refrain from doing; they offer 
punishment or threats of punishment, rewards or promises of 
rewards to secure wide-awake action or avoidance. 

The general opinion seems to be that motivation refers to 
two somewhat different matters: (1) raising the energy- level 
of behavior, and (2) directing activity into or awav from cer¬ 
tain specified patterns. Among educators, both results are 
regarded as being somehow of higher quality, or of more edu¬ 
cational worth, if there is a minimum of external and a max¬ 
imum of internal purposeful control. The psychologist has 

modvation ^ ^ eduCator > ** 

The importance of motivation. Since, bv definition 
motivation is concerned with the vigor and direction of ac^ 

chain Jr Ic has *vo major uses for psv- 

dS nif a ‘ ’ and parems alike: (I) -option of a 

' d performance, and (2) motivation of a desired learning 
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Its objectives are to save time, to increase efficiency, to con¬ 
trol action, to hasten learning, to reduce fatigue, to eliminate 
monotony, to reduce boredom, to increase enjoyment. A study 
of motivation is a study of how these things are accomplished. 

The foundations of motivation. No psychologist, parent, 
or teacher, in dealing with a child, works with a fully plastic 
substance that may be induced to follow wholly the patterns 
set by him. From the vers' beginning, the child has a char¬ 
acter and a disposition of his own and he insists upon stub¬ 
bornly refusing to fit into some molds and upon reshaping 
others according to his own characteristics. It is true that 
the child is raw material, but it is material that is already 
well advanced upon the way to becoming a human adult. 
Effective motivation must, therefore, begin by being based 
upon an intimate acquaintance with the nature of the children 
whom one wishes to motivate- It must, moreover, be based 
upon a Junctional acquaintance with children; how children 
actually do respond to varying stimuli, how they van,' among 
themselves, how they van" from day to day with changing 
internal and external conditions—these are the facts that are 
basic to effective motivation. \\ hen the teacher or parent 
has a rich and varied environment from which to select stimuli, 
and does so with full understanding of the particular children 
who are to be influenced, motivation will be as nearly success¬ 
ful as it can be. 

The problem of motivation in children . 1 It is difficult 
to control motivation of learning in children. They fatigue 
earlv. have no strong persevering sets, are easily distracted, 
are subject to manv illnesses and diseases and hence to irregu¬ 
larity in attendance, they rebel at continuing to practice on 
mere svmbolic forms, and are easily disturbed emotionally. 
By way of contrast adults are difficult to control in motivation 
of learning because they are so set in their ways and unequally 

trained. 

1 See J. Peterson, “Learning in Children,” Handbook of Child Psycholog' 
fC. Murchison, editor), Worcester, Clark University Press, 1933, p. 4H. 
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It is dear that there are definite limits to the possibilities 
of motivation of children. We must expect to succeed for 
only brief periods; we must provide frequent rest pauses; we 
must not rely on motivation continuing long once it is well 
established, but must continually reinstate it; we can succeed 
only poorly in motivating work with meaningless svmbols; we 

^ W 0 / 

must expect emotional situations and illnesses to upset our 
plans. 


CHILD .XATI'RE A.XD MOTIVATIO.X 


With the recent interest in the processes of conditioning and 

in configurational behavior, the earlier belief that children 

have a rather definite, identifiable and permanent equipment 

of instincts, urges, or unitary tendencies to action has been 

undermined. The chief difficulties of those who hold to the 

instinct hypothesis have been, first, in agreeing upon the 

identity of the instincts and, second, in showing the relative 

importance of inheritance and learning in any particular in¬ 
stinctive action. 

Instincts and emotions as motivators. There are several 

commonly listed criteria for the determination of the existence 
of a true instinct (or emotion). 

1. Behavior appearing without opportunity for learning is 

instinctive. It is almost impossible to applv this criterion in 

humans unless the behavior appears at birth; even then the 

possibility’ of prenatal learning must be considered. Suckling 

grasping, and crying are examples of behavior that may meei 
this criterion. 


2. Behavior that is universal may be instinctive. Universal 
behavior is however, difficult to find; there are always the 
so-cd ed -defective” individuals who do not show the sup¬ 
posedly universal trait. Walking, eating, language (and even 
counting and simple addition) meet this criterion fairly well 

, must ’ ho ' vever ’ be b °™ in mind that such class names as 
language and eating include a multitude of more specific acdv- 
lties which may not be universal. 
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3. Behavior that appears in a definite sequence or at a 
particular developmental level in all children may be instinc¬ 
tive. For example, the cephalocaudal sequence in develop¬ 
ment of motor control has been mentioned in Chapter 4. 
Mating behavior has a particular sequence of development; 
but so have reading and arithmetic. 

4. Where nonspecific behavior without opportunity for 
learning leads to the attainment of a goal that is essential to 
individual or racial well-being, it may be instinctive. In 
humans such activities cannot be found, since opportunity for 
learning is so universal. 

Examination of the above criteria shows the difficulties in 
the wav of proving the existence of instincts in humans (and 
also emotions as hereditary patterns), however strong the 
evidence mav be in the case of some animals. To maintain 
as McDougall 1 does that the human mind has a number of 
inherited tendencies or purposes that are the essential moti¬ 
vators of human striving has. nevertheless, strong appeal to 
manv, even though others find the evidence unconvincing. 

Tissue and organic needs as motivators. \\ hatever we 
may think of the utility of the classic concept of instinct, it is 
clear that the human body has certain inflexible demands. 
It must have food, water, and oxygen; it must maintain its 
own temperature within narrow limits; it must eliminate waste 
products; it needs to eject products manufactured b) its sex 
organs; it must eliminate drugs that disturb the chemical 
constitution of the blood; it must avoid mechanical injur)'. 

These tissue and organic needs inevitably produce activity, 
partially specific and partially generalized. The activity is 
often very intensive and vigorous, hence meeting a major 
condition of effective motivation. Learning in relation to 
tissue needs does often occur quickly after the need comes into 
existence. It seems entirely proper to say that the need moti¬ 
vates. energizes and directs. 

This form of motivation is very important in infancy and 

1 W. McDoucall, The Energies of Men, New York, Scribner, 1933. 
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early childhood. The child learns to eat, how to eat. and 

what to eat because the hunger contractions in the stomach 

set up insistent and persistent stimuli. In the same way the 

child learns to drink, how to drink, and what to drink to 

relieve thirst: he learns about wearing clothing as protection, 

about shelter from the elements, and about control of processes 

of elimination. He learns much more slowlv to avoid disease 

0 

germs that produce fever, to secure proper ventilation in 
dwellings and workshops, to get sufficient rest and sleep, etc. 
Tissue needs originating in the sex oreans do not become 
pressing until puberty. Since the motivation is strong and 

4 cannot be immediate, these needs present 
especially difficult behavior and learning problems. 

Tissue and organic needs as motivators of school work. 

Indirectly these powerful motives have great value to the 
teacher, to the parent they have primary importance, since 
the child has worked out the more direct adjustments to most 
of them before school age. They may be used to motivate 
the learning of self-care, social behavior, vocational activities, 
health practices and principles, mathematics, language, and’ 
in fact, every kind of learning. When they come into conflict 
with custom, and they all do so at times, they create special 

in part because the 

basic adjustments cannot be fully worked out until after pu¬ 
berty, and in part because it meets with the most inflexible 
taboos. 


The school use of tissue needs is usuallv through the indirect 
means of language or pictures. Study of the local" water supply 
or example, may be effectively related to the tissue needs of 
thirst and freedom from the pain of disease through the ap¬ 
propriate use of fiction and study of the causes of disease 
This roundabout procedure at the same time weakens moti- 
vatrng values and makes it feasible to use them in the school- 

°°H’ I 1 "' baS ‘ C ,eachm S Pattern seems to be as follows: 
«ords (assuming adequate vocabulary) remind the pupil of 

assue needs, more words show the connection between need 
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and the new activity, thereby motivating it. Where the need is 
only weakly aroused, as is often the case, the motivation is 
weak; where vocabulary is inadequate it must first be built 
up; where the pupil sees another more appropriate (in his 
opinion) means of satisfying the need, motivation of the 
teacher-selected actwitv breaks down. 

4 

Showing the connection between tissue need and schoolroom 
activity seems to depend upon more or less indirect forms of 
reward or punishment. The pupil through reading and dis¬ 
cussion is led to anticipate benefits or harm, dependent upon 
his course of action. As in all use of reward and punishment, 
the anticipated results must appear natural and inescapable; 
if they seem arbitrary and unjust, the pupil may be motivated 
to seek ways of avoiding them and fail to engage in the ex¬ 
pected activity and learning. 

Social needs as motivators. The first definite sign that the 
infant realizes the presence of another human being as a dis¬ 
tinctive part of the environment occurs when the two-month- 
old infant smiles occasionallv at the sound of the human voice 

4 

when he does not yet smile at other stimuli. 1 At first smiling 
occurs with no relation to the expression on the face of the 
adult, but by eight or ten months the infant begins to be af¬ 
fected by the tone of voice and by facial expression. He re¬ 
sponds to other children in much the same way as to adults. 
With this smiling response to the human voice, social motiva¬ 
tion begins to be effective. 

The first social contact of a baby is with an adult. It is the 
activitv of the adult that initiates the contact. During the 

4 

second half-vear, contact with other children is established. 

4 ' 

At first, social contacts are initiated by others rather than by 
the child. The crying of the infant cannot be interpreted as 
social behavior even though it leads an adult to come and do 
something for him. He does, however, soon learn to cry for 
the sake of initiating social contact to provide for his physical 

1 H. Hetzer, quoted by Charlotte Buhler in Handbook of Child Psychology 
(C. Murchison, editor), Worcester, Clark University Press, 1933. 
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needs; by three months he will initiate social contact merely 

/ 

for companionship. By six to eight months he will try to 
attract adults or other children to him by squealing, by mov¬ 
ing about, and by clutching at the clothing of others. 

The causes of social contact in children are apparently: 
(1) physical need for help. (2) need for companionship in 
play. (3) interest in a common toy or plaything, (4) need for 
information or intellectual assistance, and (5) common intel¬ 
lectual interests. As the child develops in physique, motor 
ability, social adjustment, and intelligence the character of 
these needs changes, but they remain strong motivating 
agencies at all ages. It is clear, then, that the child becomes 
more and more social with increasing age, the number and 
\ariety of social needs increase, and social forms of motivation 
become more and more important. In short, whether because 
of maturation of inherent tendencies or in consequence of 

conditioning (learning) or both, the child becomes gregarious 
and is responsive to social stimuli. 

Egotic tendencies as motivators. Social awareness and 


responsiveness are inevitably accompanied by antisocial tend¬ 
encies and purely personal interests. The child plays with 
another because he is interested in the same tov, but he quickly 
discovers that the presence of the other limits his own freedom 
of action. The direct interest of the year-old child in a toy 
can hardly be called selfishness; it becomes selfishness when 
e feels the necessity of excluding another child from simul¬ 
taneous enjoyment of it because of conflict of interests. 

The child likes to feel that he can count on some things as 
being his own whenever he wants (needs) them: favorite toys, 
necessities of life, love of parents, friends, and just treatment. 
Ihis desire for security grows to a great extent out of social 
Situations in which insecurity was found. The older brother be¬ 
gins to be selfish and to feel insecure when the younger brother 
reaches an age at which he appropriates playthings and de- 
pnves *e older one of rheir sole possession. Learning to 
Share ,s very difficult and disturbing to one’s sense of se- 
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curity. Even a kitten raised alone will not fight for its food, 
but two kittens raised together will growl and quarrel over a 
plate of milk. Selfishness is an expression of insecurity and 
becomes "sharing" when the child discovers that personal 
security in toys is not disturbed but is enhanced by joint or 
cooperative play. 

Prestige and preeminence as motivators. The small 
boy wants to be "big as daddy." or "bigger than brother/’ 
The little girl wants to "cook as well as mother” and to "be a 
little ladv.” Some of these desires seem all too fleeting to 
harassed parents, but the desire to emulate some childhood 
hero is an expression of a real need for personal aggrandise¬ 
ment and social approbation. The boy wants to be big, not 
just because daddy is big, but also because bigness carries 
with it certain highly prized privileges. When he is big he can 
drive the car all alone, can go swimming whenever he wishes, 
can earn money, and can do a host of other exciting things. 

Whether desires for prestige and preeminence are condi¬ 
tioned or. as some believe, inherited, there can be no doubt 
concerning their motivating values. The child will misbehave 
to get the attention that he values—and sometimes the ap¬ 
proval of playmates—but he will also do worth while things 
for the same reason. Doing for the sake of attracting atten¬ 
tion or receiving approval easily becomes transformed into 
doing for the sake of satisfaction in accomplishment when 
situations are so managed as to minimize the purely personal 
results and emphasize the skill objectives. The five-year-old 
boy learns to hop to show off, and then does it because it 
turns out to be fun; he learns to read numbers because he 
gets praise and attention, and then, under good guidance, be¬ 
comes absorbed in mastering number games. The sixteen- 
year-old boy plays basketball to show off his physical prowess, 
and then, with good coaching, discovers a more immediate 
satisfaction in the mastery of ball-handling skids. \Vhen 
those activities are suggested that are commensurate vd * e 
child’s abilities, and when he is given moderate attenuon 
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and approval for his successes, he will usually end by gaining 
mastery in them and by doing them cheerfully for their own 
sakes. When they are found to function in relationship to a 
variety of his purposes, the new activities will become a per¬ 
manent part of his life. 

Collecting tendencies as motivators. Regarded by some 
as an inherited tendency and by others as a generalized habit, 
the desire to collect and own is a verv real factor in the lives 
of children. The words my and mine are learned before two 
years, and the small child's possessions are vigorously de¬ 
fended against all comers. 

Lehman and Witty 1 show that there are no age levels at 
which the interest in collecting and hoarding suddenly de- 
creases or increases. Their data do not indicate a universal 
interest in such activities; at no age level were as manv as fif¬ 
teen per cent of the boys making collections of any kind, and 
girls made collections even less frequendy. On the other hand, 
Burk - found ninety per cent of children actively making col- 

0 r? 

lecdons. The discrepancy in the findings of the two experi¬ 
menters probably cannot be explained bv differences in tech¬ 
nique and suggests that interest in making collections is a 
function of the environment, although one that is easily de¬ 
veloped. Where there are real educational values to be gained 
by making collections, teachers can set the stage and feel con¬ 
fident that mam children will cheerfully respond, but mere 

reliance upon a universal collecting tendency would seem to 
be unwise. 

EM1R0.XME.XTAL FACTORS IX MO TIVA TIOX 

As seen in the preceding section, no characteristic of chil¬ 
dren becomes a need nor functions in motivation except in 
relationship to a situation. By definition motivation implies 
stimulation. But just as it has seemed advantageous to treat 

A.T wf^ 7 and P - ^ Witty ’ m Ps > M gy °f Pla > -***,«, New York, 

S O' F - Burk ’ " The Collecting Instinct,” Ped. Sem., 7 (1900), 179-207. 
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of some motivating factors as aspects of child nature, it seems 
likewise worth while to consider environmental patterns that 
are clearly related to motivation. 

Newness and strangeness as motivators. Formerly, curi¬ 
osity was labeled an instinct; certainly children often respond 
intensively to new objects and situations. The small child con¬ 
stantly picks up and points out new objects, asking, “What is 
it?” He sees a new activity demonstrated and wants to try' it. 
He sees a ponv for the first time and is attracted to it, but be¬ 
gins crying when put on its back for a ride. New objects and 
situations elicit avoiding as well as exploring behavior, but 
thev are not neutral—that is, not unless they are so new and 

4 

foreign to experience as to be unperceived. 

The small child who throws a ball against a wall and, for 
the first time, perceives it to bounce back is likely to respond 
eagerly by chasing it and again throwing it against the wall 
for the sake of the rebound. He has discovered in himself a 
hitherto unsuspected ability' to produce an intriguing environ¬ 
mental circumstance, which fits nicely into his existing play 

activity. 

One child may habitually respond to any new article of 
food by saying, “I don’t like it”; another may be eager to 
taste it. A major factor in the motivating effect of new and 
strange situations is found in the character of the child s per¬ 
ception of them. When the teacher makes use of this newness 
factor in planned teaching situations, there must be an ade¬ 
quate preparation in previous experience and attitude if favor¬ 
able results are to be gained. Through previous attainment 
the child must be ready to perceive the new thing as fitting 
into his existing purposes of work and play. 

Annoying situations as motivators—punishment. The 

child discovers, with more or less difficulty, that it is appropri¬ 
ate to withdraw from some situations. He touches a hot stove 
and pulls away and cries, or has his tongue burnt by a hot 
food and comes to dislike the food. But neither the stove nor 
the food is always hot, and withdrawal is not always appropn- 
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ate. However, the punishment administered by the situation 
is usuallv perceived as an objective function of it. and not as 
something arbitrarily interposed by another person. The in¬ 
tensive character of the response in annoying situations en¬ 
sures relatively fast learning; the reflexive character of the 
response gives it direction; the contradictory character of the 
situation on different occasions requires discrimination and 
creates learning difficulties. 

When the arbitrary will of another person determines the 
annovine character of the situation, the learning outcomes are 

• '-S * 'w 

made more uncertain because, with the punishing person 
absent, the situation may attract rather than repel, just as 
food when warm is good and when hot is harmful. When 
teachers or parents make frequent use of punishment for 
motivating avoidance of certain behavior, the child mav be 
expected to perceive the annoyance as coming from the parent 

or teacher and not from the situation, and mav learn to re- 

* / 

spond differently in their presence than in their absence. On 
this account "natural" punishments are rightly regarded as 
valuable motivators, while arbitrary ones do not get consist¬ 
ently good results and often have harmful effects. The child 
may learn to lie. cheat, deceive, and conceal to avoid punish¬ 
ment. and learn to act differendy in the absence than in the 
presence of the taskmaster. \\ hen punishment can be inter¬ 
preted as fighting against the child., he may well be expected 
to fight back, and the lesson goes astray. 

Punishment as a motivating device, especially when severe, 
has the additional disadvantage of being a disrupting, fear- 

producing, disintegrating influence, leading to neurotic be¬ 
havior and emotional outbursts. 

The rightful function of punishment for motivation seems 
to be found in its value in emphasizing some aspect of the situa¬ 
tion not otherwise perceivable which has naturally harmful con¬ 
sequences. This has been called "reduction of the problem to 
the learner s level of insight." The natural consequences of 
the behavior might otherwise be too long delayed, and the 
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connection might not be seen or might appear unimportant 
to the child at the moment. In general, punishment is justi¬ 
fiable if the child's later experience will certainly lead him to 
confirm by his own judgment the harmful character of the 
situation. 

In short, punishment does intensify and direct behavior, i.e., 
it motivates. It is, however, a double-edged tool. Thoughtlessly 
used it does great harm; great care and skill are required of its 
user for good results. Annoying situations that are natural are 
strong motivators, and their consistent character makes them 
relatively free from the bad results of arbitrarily imposed 
punishment. 

Satisfying situations as motivators. Presumably the nor¬ 
mal behavior in a satisfying situation is activity leading to 
satiety, followed by relaxation and sleep or change of activity 
owing to the appearance of another need. The end condition 
is one of general upbuilding and recuperation. Growth 
processes are favored. The activity that ends with satiety is 
vigorous and well directed to the extent that it is motivated by 
one of the needs referred to previously. The disintegrating 
forces that accompany annoying and fear-producing situations 
are absent. The child is confirmed in the behavior that satis¬ 
fied the need if he has perceived the relationship between his 
actions and their results. Learning may therefore occur at one 
trial when appropriate actions are at once found and accom¬ 
panied by full insight, or several trials may be required when 
the first efforts are not wholly appropriate or insight is poor. 

The need that must be satisfied motivates specific behavior and 
defines a goal when previous experience has been adequate. 
Otherwise the need motivates generalized behavior with a 
minimum of direction. Once the goal has been defined, it 
seems a matter of indifference whether one says that a given 
action is motivated by the goal, by the satisfying situation, or 
bv the need; each necessarily implies the other. 

Certainlv the general situations in which needs appear and 
satisfaction of them is attained are those in which well- 
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motivated, i.e., strongly energized and specifically directed, 
activities are certain to be found. 

Advantages and dangers in the use of especially provided rewards. 
I may ask my little son to bring in some firewood and promise 
him a penny for his work. I may commonly pay him for work 
about the home. The money reward will almost certainly be 
effective in securing the cheerful performance of household 
tasks. There is a rich experimental literature proving con¬ 
clusively the effectiveness of rewards in motivating both be¬ 
havior and learning. 1 Instead, however, of offering my son a 
money reward, I may say, “Won’t you help me bring in some 
wood so we can have a nice fire?” When the wood is in we 
may lay a fire and together admire the pretty flames. This 
latter situation provides a very different kind of reward than 
the first, a “natural” reward. It will take care of itself without 
a parent’s being present, while the money reward depends 
upon the whim of the parent. 

There is good reason to believe that the kinds of learning in 
the two situations are very different. The child who is con¬ 
stantly motivated by rewards dependent upon the arbitrary 
dispensations of other people often learns to lie, cheat, deceive, 
and flatter to get rewards and learns to shirk when the rewards 
are absent. On the other hand, the natural rewards cannot be 
gained by lying, cheating, deceiving, or flattery, and are 
never absent when work is faithfully done. The fact that some 
natural rewards are social does not alter the main facts. To 
reward by saying “Thank you” for a kindness, or by giving 
friendship, does not usually motivate to deceit. Payment by- 
parents for work done at home may help the home to run 
smoothly, but it is not uncommonly associated with lvino- 
c eating, apple polishing,” and demanding special favors in 
school and with shirking tasks that have no especiallv ar¬ 
ranged reward. The school, of course, engages in mam- ques¬ 
tionable practices of its own with its prizes, badges, athletic 
etters, and special privileges for high grades. The whole pat- 

1 P. T. Young, Motivation of Behavior, New York, Wiley, 1936, Chao. 6. 
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tern of rewards at home and in school needs careful study and 
revision. 

Social situations as motivators. It seems necessarv to 
consider four main types of social situations: (1) mere presence 
of other children. (2) joint play. (3) competitive play and 
work, and (4) cooperative situations. 

1. We have already noted smiling as the first distinctive re¬ 
action to another human being. Before a year of age, the child 
displays himself before other children; he is motivated bv the 
presence of another child to be more active, to take toys from 
the other child, to ward off attack, and to engage in joint play. 

On the other hand, some children are inhibited in the social 

✓ 

situation. Allport 1 found that the presence of others is favor¬ 
able to routine activity and to easw conversational, and ex- 
pansive thinking, while it inhibits imaginative thinking and 
original thought. Observers commonly report that children 
show off well-established skills before others but engage in 
flights of fancv and imagination more when alone. 

w ' ^ 

2. The perception of another child motivates approach and 
contact, both verbal and physical. Talking, touching, and 
pushing are common childhood social activities, as is play with 
a common toy. During the preschool years social play cannot 
often be properly described as cooperative; it is play in the 
presence of the other person, play with a common toy, but 

includes verv little of the notion of sharing and contribution 

/ w 

to a group project. Play does, however, readily become com¬ 
petitive at an early age. 

3. The two- or three-year-old child readily learns to strive 
to beat his playmates at simple play activities, dressing and 
undressing. and eating. He seems to care very little whether 
he wins or loses, but he likes the excitement of trying. He be- 

a • 

comes interested in winning, however, as rewards Jor winning 
become more common and important. Competidve prizes 
at home and at school motivate the desire to win as something 


i f H. Allport. "The Influence of the Group upon .Association and Thought,” 

Ext; rtu-ko!.. 3 (1920), 159-182. 
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more than the childhood desire to compete. It is not uncom¬ 
mon to see a three-year-old loser more haopilv stimulated bv 

' A I / / 

the competition than is the winner; the adolescent loser is 
usually disappointed. While there is usually a winner in com¬ 
petitive activities,, the interest in competition precedes any 
great interest in winning and may be important at all ages. 

There has grown up an extensive series of investigations of 
the effects of competition upon effectiveness of work and learn¬ 
ing. In general, competition leads to more effective work; if 


the competitor is interested in winning he works well as long as 
he thinks there is a chance to win but slumps when he thinks 
he will lose. The most effective form of competition is that 
tshich provides for individual recognition in competition be¬ 
tween groups; a close second is individual competition; and 
purely group competition is a poor third. The effects upon 
nervous and excitable children are likely to be bad. Girls are 

. ^ * rewards of winning are 

important or artificial, all the bad effects associated with un¬ 
wise use of rewards may be present and intensified. 

It is important to see competition in relation to a social 


philosophy of education and not merelv as a means of securing 
efficient work and learning specific tasks. Competitive atti¬ 
tudes and habits are developed when competition is used as a 
motive. To what extent are they socially desirable? To what 
extent do they interfere with cooperative attitudes and habits, 
and with ideals of service for the general social good? 

4. Truly cooperative play, as distinguished from joint en¬ 
deavor, is rare during the preschool period, but it mav become 
more and more, common during the elementary school ages. 
By the junior high school period, there is definite interest in 
cooperation which expresses itself in the formation of clubs and 
gangs This tendency reaches its height in the senior high 
school, when group loyalty is especially intense. The ten-vear- 
old uantsw cooperate with others, but scarcely knows how to 
do so. The school may make use of this desire in motivating 

tTTllV COOnpr^m-^ (Tmiin ,.t • G 
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in cooperative activities may be expected year by vear unless 
the individual and competitive nature of school work holds 
these tendencies in check. 

There are interesting and almost unexplored possibilities in 
using cooperative interests to overcome cheating, deceit, and 
self-interest. A student, for example, is found to copv the work 
of classmates, to lie about his accomplishments, and to demand 
special favors. On being set to work with a small group for the 
sake of making a group contribution to the class he finds him¬ 
self in a situation where cheating and deceit are of no avail. 
The members of his group know direcdy whether he is con¬ 
tributing and let him see that they expect him to share in the 
work. His own contribution is merged with that of the group, 
and he sees no opportunity for self-aggrandizement except in 
the success of all. The motives for deceit disappear, and noth¬ 
ing except substantial work seems possible. The response is 
usually gratifying to the teacher. It is unfortunate that there 
has been no good experimental study of cooperative work. 
Mailers 1 study, for example, scarcely touches upon real co¬ 
operation in which children think together and share experi¬ 
ences for the common good. 

The teacher and parent as parts of the motivating en¬ 
vironment. The child's elders have two major functions in 
motivation: (1) to set the stage with material and social in¬ 
fluences. and (2) to take an important place in the social en¬ 
vironment of the child. All those objects, materials, persons, 
and activities that a child is ready to perceive and act upon 
must be provided in due number and proportion. \\ ith in¬ 
creasing maturin’, the scenerv must be shifted and rearranged. 

. / / * 

As the child develops goals and strives to attain them, he must 

be encouraged, dissuaded, and advised; these are the special 

— ' 

responsibilities of parent and teacher. 

To know that the goal is good and to know whether one is 
processing; toward it and how rapidly are essential factors in 


i J B. Mailer. C::peraii:r. end Competition: An Experimental Study in Motivation, 
New York. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 
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well-motivated work. To these ends the mentor must con¬ 
st , e measures. An abundance of ex¬ 

perimental evidence shows that in the absence of knowledge of 
progress motivation becomes weak and progress lacking. 1 The 
day by day comments, “That’s fine,” “You’re wrong there,” 
“You will soon have it done,” are invaluable motivators. 
More formal tests and examinations have a similar and more 
comprehensive informative value. Diagnostic measures show 
specific points of success and failure. To work with knowledge 
of success is encouraging, to work in the dark is disheartening. 
The teacher and parent are especially important sources of 
needed information about progress. 

TOPOLOGICAL 2 MOTIVATIOX 


Motivation may be defined in terms of stresses, strains, and 
movements in an enclosed relational field. There are funda¬ 
mental dynamic relations affecting an individual aqd his en¬ 
vironment; the actual behavior of a child depends upon both 
his own characteristics and the structure of the existing situa¬ 
tion as he perceives it. For example, a child cries or does not 
cry when left at a nursery school by his parent, depending upon 

how he perceives nursery school and separation from the 
parent. 

Motivational forces are defined by their direction, strength, 
and point of application. When faced with a situation to which 
he is sensitive a child begins a series of activities based upon the 
existing motivational forces. The following diagrams show a 
tew of the possibilities of the operation of field forces. 3 


»r shape. 



DIAGRAMS SHOWING SOME POSSIBILITIES 
IN THE OPERATION OF FIELD FORCES 


ATTRACTION 



The child’s activity may be in a straight line leading to 
identification of himself and the situation; he is attracted. 


repulsion 



The child’s activity may be in a straight line 
awav from the situation; he is repelled. 


DISTASTEFUL SITUATION + STRONG REWARD 



C 

(caption 

Tip. 125 ) 

DISTASTEFUL SITUATION + WEAK REWARD 



Fig. 12 
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The situation may contain opposing forces, in which case the direction and 
force of the child’s movement are determined by the resultant of the forces. 


DIVIDED SITUATION 



When the situation contains opposing forces, the child may succeed in sepa¬ 
rating it into its two aspects in such a way that he can flee the one and approach 
the other. 


fleeing situation and punishment through deceit' 



Fig. 12 continued. 









USING DECEIT TO FLEE SITUATION AND ATTAIN REWARD 



When the situation contains opposing forces, the child may be able to intro¬ 
duce a third force, deceit, acting at an angle to the other forces, thus escaping 
both situation and punishment or attaining a reward while avoiding the situation. 


BLOCKED MOVEMENT 



+ 

Situation 


Forces may be adequate to initiate activity, but the movement may 
be blocked by other factors, such as lack of knowledge of progress. 


INSULATION AGAINST FORCES 



The child may be insulated from the action of some forces because he fails 

# • 

to perceive the situation on account of ignorance, immaturity, preoccupation, 
or sensory defect. 


Fig. 12 concluded. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1. Through the medium of what body structures must a motive 
operate to increase the energy level of behavior? 

2. To what extent is the behavior of the neonate given specific 
direction and to what extent generalized? 

3. What specific behavior patterns are produced by the tissue 
need for food in the year-old child? In the fifteen-year-old child? 

4. What is the course of specialization of behavior which is moti¬ 
vated by the tissue needs associated with sex? Begin with the 
preschool child. 

5. WTiat is the course of development of specialized motives asso¬ 
ciated with sex? Begin with the preschool child. 

6. What motives are involved in the following situation and how 
would you apply corrective measures? A high school girl has 
a good home. She has been paid for performing her household 
duties and works to the satisfaction of her mother. She seems 
well adjusted at home. At school she cheats on examinations, 
copies written work from classmates, expects special privileges 
from classmates and teachers, demands the best equipment and 
expects others to use the older articles, and brags about receiv¬ 
ing only high grades, whereas she actually receives mediocre 

ones. Her I.Q. is 115. Her health is satisfactory. Her sex 
adjustment seems normal. 

7. \ou have heard that collecting tendencies can be used in 

motivating junior high school general science: how would you 

go about using such tendencies, and what provisions would vou 
make for individual differences? 


8. Uhat is the difference between “stimulus’ 1 and "motive"? 

9. Develop a cooperative unit in literature for a grade level of 
your own choice, carefully eliminating competition. 

10. Make a list of the rewards and punishments commonlv u<ed 
by the school to motivate classwork. What evidence can vou 
concerning their effectiveness in attaining this objec- 

ll\ 0» 


11 . 


12 . 


13 . 


valedictorian?^ SCh °° IS disC °"' i "“ i "? «« P™«ice of selecting a 

What are the motivational effects of requiring a minimum 

Outibe 10 a f Verage /° r P artlci P ation in extracurricular activities? 
Outline a form of report upon school attainment to be mven 

periodically to pupils and parents that is designed to have 
maximum good effects upon motivation. 



14. What are some good techniques that may be used by parent: 
in motivating children in the performance of household duties? 

15. W hat are some good rewards and punishments available for use 
in the home? 

16. What can be done in the home to develop sensitivity to coopera¬ 
tive motives in only children? 
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Chapter 6 

Language Development in Childhood 


HE FUNCTIONS OF LANGUAGE 

The language of children, as well as of adults, exists because 
its value in satisfying a diversity of needs. It is an effective 
eans of taking short cuts in behavior, of getting and giving 
condhand experience. Grammatical, i.e., logical, classifica- 
)n of words and sentences does not clearly show the human 
eds that are served by language. For our purposes, it is 
tter classified into three broad categories: (1) language as a 
:ans of socialized communication, (2) language as an ego- 
ntric activity, and (3) silent language, or thinking. 
Socialized communication and egocentric language. In¬ 
stigators disagree concerning the exact proportion of chil¬ 
d’s overt speech that is social in character, but it is cer- 
nly much more than half social at all ages. Piaget 1 finds 
it about thirty-eight per cent of the young child's language 
egocentric and about sixty-two per cent socialized. Mc- 
rthy 2 finds that socialized responses constitute ninety-six 
' cent or more of the preschool child's overt language. 3 She 
tes that language is mainly naming, at first, with reference 
the child s wants; but remarks associated with the situation 
which the child is found increase with age. espcciallv after 

J. p iaget The Language and Thought of the Child (trans. bv M. Warden) 

• York, Harcourt, Brace, 1926. ' 

Dorothea A. McCarthy, The Language Development of the Preschool Child 
neapolis, Lmversity of Minnesota Press, 1930. 

SiS e nf e in r nd j ngS f investigat0rs is probably based upon difference in 
ution of socialised and egocentric. 


> chapter was written by Clarence E. Ragsdale. 
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three years. Fisher 1 finds an increase in the number of re¬ 
marks about others and in the number of questions up to the 
fourth year. A large number of commands are present at all 
preschool ages. It seems that many apparently egocentric 
statements can be highly socialized and serve a definitely com¬ 
municative lunction. Probably almost all overt language 
occurs because of a need for social communication. 

Silent language, thinking. It is well known that the very 
young child's language activity is mainly overt; everything 
that he thinks he says “out loud / 5 His parents, however, ob¬ 
ject to his endless prattle. He learns that he must wait his turn 
to talk, that some things must not be mentioned outside of the 
family circle, that some ol his ideas meet with disapproval. 
Suppression of overt laneuaee comes slowlv but surelv, a lai^e 

* * W >w « « v 0 

part of language activity becomes subvocal before the end of 
the preschool years. This short-circuiting of lansnage con¬ 
forms familiar conditioning pattern. In the older child 

the endle^ stream of language activity is implicit, for the most 
part, and onlv occasionally becomes overt when the need for 
communication is pressing. Individuals, of course, differ 
greatly in the extent to which thinking processes are sub¬ 
vocal: some are talkative and others quiet. 

As language becomes silent, it moves along more rapidly. 
Children gradually learn the economy and safety of thinking 
as opposed to talking. Only the mature products of thought 
are then communicated to others. As this development occurs, 
choice of words and use of effective lanttuage forms become 
more and more important, so that the brief products of long 
trains of thought can be effectivelv communicated to one's 
associates. 

Kinds of language. While it is true that the development 
of abstract thinking is largely tied up with speech, it must not 
be overlooked that there are many forms of useful language 
svmhols: speakine. writine, shorthand. Morse code, graphs, 
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pictures, numbers, gestures, diagrams, and maps. All are 
useful both for thinking and for social communication. The 
course of racial as well as individual progress is largely associ¬ 
ated with the development of and facility in the use of a rich 
and varied symbolism. 


perceptual-motor co.xtrol of speech 


Vocalization in infancy. 

' .1 ^ 

intellectual or emotional meaning, nor does much of the vocal¬ 
ization of early infancy. Air used to supply the blood with 
oxygen makes a noise when pulled rapidly over the vocal 
cords. Varying tensions, blockings, and diverse positions of 
mouth and throat parts alter the quality of the sounds. That 
organic states such as hunger and pain produce characteristic 
tensions, and hence characteristic sounds, is possible. Bean 1 
asserts that such is the case. Other investigators are in general 
agreement that varying situations do not produce q^ilitative 
differences, but onlv changes in intensitv of vocalization. 

* 4 U 4 

There is general agreement that vowel sounds in consider¬ 
able variety' are first in appearance. These are closely followed 
bv the M and .V in combination with vowels. The P and B 

4 

appear at about the same time. Gutturals, particularly the 

G and K. are sounded earlv, as is also the H. The F and 1 ’ mav 

' ' ' / 

be late in appearance. Some investigators place the R and L 
as the last sounds to appear, but others find them early. 
Moore 2 reports a child as using all sounds in the language by 
the fourth month. 

It must be noted that the discussion here refers to the reflex 


sound production of infancy and not to the imitative produc¬ 
tion of recognizable words. For example, many children at 
three or four are still unable to imitate successfullv words with 

4 

the R and L sounds in initial position; “baby talk” is still 
common at six vears. 


1 C. H. Bean, “An Lnusual Opportunity to Investigate the Psychology of 
Language," Jour. Genet. Psychol., 40 (1932), 181-202. 

2 K. C. Moore, “The Mental Development of a Child,” Psychol. Rev. Monoa. 
Sufipl., I, No. 8 (1896). 
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Motor control of speech organs during the preschool 
years. The first step in language beyond mere reflex sound 
production apparently occurs when the infant begins to imi¬ 
tate sounds. As a part of the generalized reactions of infancy, 
air is expelled from the lungs, throat and mouth parts move, 
and sound is produced. The infant hears the sounds produced 
by his own vocal organs. Moreover, reduplication of behavior 
is characteristic of infancy and early childhood; apparently 
some kind of ;; set' ? for response persists, often for many min¬ 
utes. Repetitive rocking and pendular activities, for example, 
are easily observable. Reduplication in language sounds is 
common. Continued production of ; *da, da, da" sets the stage 
for conditioning of the vocal ; ‘da" as response to the auditory 
“da" as stimulus. The infant thus learns to imitate sounds. 

At any stage of language development we should expect the 
child's intentional production of acceptable sounds to be no 
more accurate and extensive than his repertoire of imitative 
sound production behavior permits. In any case, he appar¬ 
ently copies mainly the general pattern heard and can imitate 
details only after he has learned (been conditioned) to do so. 

Possibly habits of language imitation are motivated, in part, 
by more generalized imitative tendencies. The child learns to 
imitate many types of behavior, and discovers that it is often 
worth while to observe others and trv to do as thev do. 


DISORDERS OF MOTOR COXTROL 

Travis 1 classifies speech disorders under three heads, only 
the first two of which concern us here: 

1. Disorders of rhythm in verbal expression. 

2. Disorders of articulation and vocalization. 

3. Disorders of svmbolic formulation and expression. 

* 

Disorders of rhyt hm —stuttering and stammering. These 

defects are basically the same, and in both the vocal defects 
are produced by speech blocks. Eighty-five per cent of stutter- 

1 L. E. Travis. “Speech Pathology,” Handbook of Child Psychology (C. Murchi¬ 
son, editor), Worcester, Clark University Press, 1933. 
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ing begins before eight years of age, and in ninety per cent or 
more of the cases disappears without special treatment. Fifteen 
to twenty per cent of children stutter at some time, boys 
greatly outnumbering girls. The percentage of children 
stuttering at any one time rises from about seven-tenths per 
cent in the first grade to about one per cent in high school and 
college. Hence, those who outgrow stuttering or overcome it 
as a result of special training usually do so at an early age. 

The causes of stuttering are manifold. Heredity probably 
plays a part; brain injuries are contributing factors; infectious 
diseases, as measles and whooping cough, are associated with 
the defect; prolonged emotional excitement and emotional 
shocks may be followed by stuttering. Incomplete dominance 
of one cerebral hemisphere may be a factor. Stuttering has 
been variously held to be a bad habit, a personalia disorder, 
and a psychoneurosis. 

The treatment varies with the opinion of the practitioner 
concerning the cause. In general, curative measures aim at 
stabilization of the individual by all possible means. Judgment 
as to their success is difficult since so many cases recover with¬ 
out treatment and some cases do not recover with it. The 
stutterer needs most sympathetic understanding so that he 
may develop a wholesome outlook on life. This seems to be 
the best aid to recovery as well as the best procedure when the 
defect persists. 

In general, the stutterer (and there are about one million of 
them, one-quarter being children) is retarded a year and a half 
in school. The stutterer is handicapped especially in oral 
recitation and in emotional adjustments. He needs special 
educational treatment and should respond well since his 
difficulty apparently has no necessary relationship to intelli¬ 
gence. 

Disorders of articulation and vocalization. Voluntary 
control of the speech organs includes a very complex group of 
motor skills. They are learned with surprising rapidity in 
infancy and early childhood. It is to be expected, however, 
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that cases of delayed and incomplete development of skill will 
occur even -when there is no organic handicap. "Baby talk,” 
so commonly found in the first grade, is an example of in¬ 
complete learning due to unsatisfactory home training. Men¬ 
tal deficiency, short auditory memory span, and faulty train¬ 
ing are the major causes of functional deficiency in articulation 
and vocalization. 


Organic disorders affecting speech may be of the central 
nervous system or of the peripheral speech organs. Correct 
diagnosis and remedial procedures require the sendees of an 
expert. 1 

Training procedures for correction of speech disorders, 
whether functional or organic, require specific applications of 
general principles of learning. In children with normal hear¬ 
ing and good imitative habits, the thing of major importance 
is to ensure that the child clearly and attentively perceives the 

correct sound, his own rendition of it, and the differences be- 

. / / 

tween the two. He must clearly hear the pattern to be imitated 
and detect his own shortcomings in sound production. It is 
not just repetition, but trial with understanding that is im¬ 
portant in learning. Where good imitative habits are not 
present, no amount of teacher-presented stimulus words will 
be effective. The pupil must temporarily revert to something 
resembling the infantile babbling stage in which he attempts 
to produce, hear, and learn to imitate the sounds with which 
he has difficulty. The teacher aids by suggesting positions of 
lips, tongue, and other vocal parts to be tried out, and calls 
attention to successes. 


When the cause for speech difficulty is defective hearing. 

other sensorv cues must be substituted for sound. The imita- 

* 

tive habits that must be developed and used will be such as 
copying visually perceived lip and tongue movement, tactually 
perceived throat and lip movement, etc. A new technique 
that needs investigation is one in which sound is thrown on a 
screen as visual waves, the pupil trying to produce similar 


1 See Travis, op. at.. (or a good discussion of organic speech disorders. 
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waves with his own voice. Teaching the deaf and hard of 
hearing to talk cannot be treated adequately here; the student 
must be referred to special treatises on the subject. 1 2 

Handedness and speech disorder. There is a widespread 
belief that left-handedness is associated with speech difficulties, 
especially stuttering, and that change of normal handedness 
is a major factor in causing stuttering. Important studies sup¬ 
porting this hypothesis have been made by Ballard, - Quinan, 3 
Orton and Travis, 4 and Oates. 5 They find that dcxtrosinis- 
trals stutter more commonly than nondextrosinistrals and that 
groups of stutterers contain abnormally high proportions of 
left-handed and dextrosinistral individuals. There is, however, 
an important number of dextrosinistrals who do not stutter 
and of stutterers who are pure sinistrals. 

Wallin 6 in a questionnaire study of 89.057 public school 
pupils in St. Louis found speech defects about twice as com¬ 
mon among the left-handed and dextrosinistrals as among 
other children. The percentages were, however, small, and he 
concluded that the great majority of left-handed pupils did 
not develop speech defects even when taught to write with the 
right hand. Parson ' came to a similar conclusion after in¬ 
vestigating the effects of a policy of training all left-handed 
pupils in Elizabeth, N. J., to write with the right hand. 

We must conclude that change in handedness slightly in¬ 
creases the chances of occurrence of speech defect, but that the 
great majority escape harmful consequences. Whether the 


1 A. O. Heck, The Education oj Exceptional Children, New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1940, and M. F. Meyer, Fitting into a Silent World: the First Six ) ears oj Life, 

'Diversity of Missouri Press, 1934. 

2 P. B. Ballard, “Sinistrality and Speech,” Jour. Exp. Ped., 1 (1912), 298-310. 

3 C. Quinan, Sinistrality in Relation to High Blood Pressure and Defects of 
Speech,” Arch. Internal Med., 27 (1921), 255-261. 

S. T. Orton and L. E. Travis, “Studies in Stuttering, IV, Studies of Action 
Currents in Stutterers,” Arch. A'eur. and Psychiat ., 21 (1929), 61-68. 

5 A. W. Oates, “Lefthandedness in Relation to Speech Defects; Intelligence, 
and Achievement,” Forum Educ 7 (1929), 91-105. 

213-21*6 W Uaiiin > “ A Cen sws of Speech Defects,” School and Soc ., 3 (1916), 
^B. S. Parson, Lefthandedness , New York, Macmdlaji. 1924. 
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causal factors are related to disturbance of cerebral dominance, 
emotional conflict, or to other factors is not clear. 


LEARNING WORD MEAKI.XG 

Object naming. The major principles that the child 
follows in learning names for objects may be illustrated by the 
circumstances in which one eighteen-month-old boy was ob¬ 
served to learn the word ear. He had previously learned to 
name other parts of his body, especially “eyes,” “nose,” and 
“mouth,” but had not used the word ear. One day his father 
pulled one of the child’s ears sharply and said “ear.” The 
child laughed. The father pulled the other ear and said “ear.” 
He then caught the child’s hands and pressed them firmly 
against his (the child’s) ears and said “ear.” The child was 
intensely interested and amused by the game. The father then 
pulled the child’s ear and said, “What is that?” The immedi¬ 
ate answer was “ear!” The name was never thereafter forgot¬ 
ten. The same child was taught to recognize another person’s 

ear in a similar rapid fashion. 

Whenever intense preoccupation with an object occurs in 
conjunction with clear perception of a specific sound that is 
understood to refer to it, the object name is learned almost at 
once. For this reason dogs are named “bow-wow” and kittens 
“mew-mew.” Learning may be exceedingly rapid and sur¬ 
prisingly permanent. The writer (whose memory for peoples’ 
names is poor) is constandy bewildered when his four-year-old 
son, after the lapse of several months, shows perfect memory 
for the name of some adult whom he has met only once, but 
played with intensively for a few minutes. Children commonly 
learn the names of interesting new toys after two or three 
promptings. The eighteen-month-old child may spend much 
of his time pointing at objects or holding them up and saying, 
“What-is-it?” or, as an alternative, “Who-dat?” Name vo- 

cabularv grows by leaps and bounds. 

We may call it “conditioning” and draw illustrative dia¬ 
grams, or “sign learning” and present cuts of child and ob- 
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jects, or “insight” and write of readiness and maturity levels; 
in whatever terms we describe it, naming is the first real and 
important fact of true spoken language as a means of com¬ 


munication. 

Recognition of language. It is clear that the object- 
reference of perceived sounds is often understood for some 
time before the names are voluntarily produced; visual or 
other language forms are usually understood before they are 
voluntarily reproduced. All through life, comprehension of 
auditory or visual language exceeds ability to use language in 
speaking or writing. The ear is the primary language organ 
of childhood, and to it is added the eye during school age. 
The creative vocal organs and the writing hand always lag 
behind the perceiving organs. 

Composition of vocabulary. For small children object 
names are not so much single words as whole sentences. 1 he 
word car used by a twelve-month-old child may mean, “I 
see a car,” “I want to ride in a car,” “Where is the car?” 
“That’s my car,” etc. Object naming is, however, too simple a 
form of language to serve the child’s needs during the second 
year. “See,” “hear,” “mine,” the possessives “daddy’s,” 
“mamma’s,” “John’s,” and questions such as “What-is-it?” 
and “Who-dat?” are added to the name vocabulary early in 


the second vear. 

A minority of children learn activity names such as “see” 
and place names such as “there” as first w'ords. The first word 
used depends largely upon the training, intentional or other¬ 
wise, provided by the parents or playmates. 

Sentences of two or more words are formed before the end 
of the second year because mere single word naming, whether 
of objects, activities, or relationships, is no longer adequate to 
meet the more mature needs of the child. 

The interrogative “Why?” appears much earlier than the 
explanatory because” and is often intended merely as a 
stimulus to further conversation. It does not necessarily imply 
understanding of causal relationships. By the fourth year. 
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however, it seems clear that causal relationships are perceived 
and named in familiar, relatively simple situations. 

At the two-year level, nouns constitute fifty to sixtv per cent 
of the child's vocabulary, but many nouns have verbal func¬ 
tion. As vocabulary increases, the proportion of verbs 
increases and that of nouns decreases. The interjectional char¬ 
acter of early language is striking. Personal pronouns, rela¬ 
tive pronouns, subordinating words, and connecting words 
are acquired late and are likely to be used in a highly individ¬ 
ual way for some time. For example, a rwo-and-a-quarter-year- 
old boy said, "My and Daddy and Mamma and Me. . . 
The first person reference appeared twice and in a characteris¬ 
tically individual fashion. This same boy used Mr as the sub¬ 
ject of sentences for some three months before changing to I. 
At two and a half years he used I. my , me, and mine with fan- 
success. Zyve 1 found that in the conversation of third-grade 
children, nouns constituted fifty-one per cent of the vocabu¬ 
lary. but only fifteen per cent of the total number of words 
spoken. Adjectives, too, constitute a higher percentage of vo¬ 
cabulary than of words spoken. Verbs, on the other hand, 
represent twenty-two per cent of the vocabulary and twenty- 
seven per cent of the conversation. Pronouns, adverbs, prepo¬ 
sitions. conjunctions, and articles form a higher percentage of 
conversation than of vocabularv. 

4 

The conversation of elementary school children differs from 


that of adults chiefly in containing fewer prepositions and con¬ 
junctions, more pronouns, and possibly fewer nouns. It differs 
from that of preschool children in containing fewer nouns and 
adjectives and more verbs, pronouns, prepositions, and con¬ 
junctions. 

Size of vocabulary. Probably increase in size of vocabulary 
has positive acceleration at least during preschool and ele¬ 
mentary school vears. The 193 7 Stanford-Binet scale, how- 

# * 

ever, shows rectilinear growth in vocabulary from six to twelve 


1 CJaire T. Zyve, “Conversation Among Children,” Teachers College Record 

29 fUCT). 46-61. 
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vears. Figures taken from several investigators indicate that 

the first word appears at eisrht to ten months. I lie median 

vocabularv is two to four words at one year, twenty-two wunE 

# 

at eighteen months, one thousand word* at three \eui>, twent\- 
ftve hundred words at six years, and fifteen to eighteen thou¬ 
sand words for the high school senior. 

Growth changes in concepts and meanings. Estimates of 

size of vocabularv inevitablv 

s * 

raise the question of when 
a word is "known.” Crr- 


20,000“ Gr-j’.vth in Z:zc of V'-rutulary 

1 j j- fir.: • :i iv 1 .' r.-j! ir..c;) 
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years, acceptably gives the 

meaning of orange is judged 

bv lower standards than 
* 

could be applied to the 

fourteen-vear-old. In earlv 

• * 

childhood. a word has 
usuallv been regarded as 

i • 

known when a child can 

make anv one of the manv 

* • 

possible acceptable responses 

to it. ho. use it in one of manv 

# 

possible contexts. It is clear that vocabulary crowth has 
qualitative as wadi as quantitative a>p«*ct<. 

The Growth oi rneaninc of a word h rwntiallv a crowih in 
the number of contexts in which it muv be iwd and to whii h 

t 

it mav contribute. It i< not «> nmcli that a tri\<-n word Li- a 
6 

fringe of imacerv. ideas, and tin* like joined n, it moo- or h >s 
firmly as that it can enter fruitfully into manv laneuaLw or per¬ 
ceptual patterns. When a new ideo-verbal or jjer< epuial- 
verbal pattern contains an old word, that word'* me.mine has 
grown: when a familiar ideational or jjenepui.il petiem < un- 
tains a iwii word, vocabularv has crown in >i/e. An 

0 

may help to clarify the matter. When tne visual i mw ei »oial 

* 1 

pattern of oranee becomes a pattern imiuume the a 
"orange"' 'auditory and kincsihctit •. a i-.-u ! i> learned. 


exmiij >je 
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When the word enters other perceptual patterns based on 
handling, tasting, taking apart., cultivating, decay, etc., mean¬ 
ing grows. 

GROWTH CHA.XGES I.X LANGUAGE FORM 

Length of sentences. The one word sentence stage of 
language has already been mentioned, as well as the two word 
sentence at two years. There is apparently a steady increase in 
length of sentences used up to four years. According to 
Smith, 1 the mean length of sentence at four years is four and 
one-half words. The superior adult may average twenty words 
to the sentence in serious discourse. 

Sentence structure. During the second year, the single 
word (noun) sentence grows into the two-word sentence 
containing verb and noun. The adjective-noun and verb- 
adjective-noun combination have been observed by the writer 
near the end of the second vear. The three-word sentence was 

0 

observed to follow soon thereafter as: “Give Dickie ball 55 and 
“Dickie want ball.” Earlv in the third vear such statements 

0 s 

and commands were complete with the definite or indefinite 
article, occasionally with a pronoun and one adjective. 

A boy at two years and six months carried on this type of 
conversation. With great excitement, “Ball, ball, ball!” On 
being asked what he meant, “I want my ball.” On being 
queried as to where it was, “Under the davenport.” Asked 
why he did not get it. he replied, “But I can't; you get it for 
me!" His first highly emotional response was the infantile one 
word sentence, followed by more and more complete and 
complex sentences as the need arose. 

Compound sentences of six to ten words, at first without and 
later with conjunctions, occurred early in the third year; and 
during the fourth year subordinating elements were common, 
as: “I want the ball that David has. and I don't want this 


1 Madorah E. Smith, "An Investigation of the Development of the Sentence 
and the Extent of Vocabulary in Young Children,” University of Iowa Studies in 

Chid 3. No. 5 (192(0. 
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one. 55 Very long combinations loosely joined by the word and 
were common before three years. These observations were 
made on a child of accelerated language development; but 
the general sequence probably holds good for all children. 

Nice 1 describes the following sequence of development of 
sentence structure: 

1. The single word sentence stage during the first half of the 
second year. 

2. The two word sentence appearing by the middle of the second 

vear. 

✓ 

3. The short sentence stage at three to three and one-half years; 
verbs not inflected, prepositions, conjunctions, auxiliary verbs, 
articles, and pronouns often omitted. 

4. The complete sentence stage from four years on; the average 
sentence length is six to eight words; verbs are inflected; 
pronouns, articles, prepositions, and conjunctions are used. 

The development of connected discourse of greater than 
sentence length has received little or no satisfactory study. 
We know that preschool children engage successfully in story¬ 
telling, but form and organization of children’s stories have 
not been studied sufficiently. During school age, the develop¬ 
ment of longer discourse, whether oral or written, has not so 
much been investigated as taught according to the logical pat¬ 
terns of adult language, often painfully dissected. Recent prac¬ 
tices in education, emphasizing as they do informal dramatic 
plays, storytelling, and informal topical reports, should even¬ 
tually lead to a better understanding of the longer and more 
complicated language and thought processes of children. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOME SPECIAL KINDS OF LANGUAGE 

We have earlier called attention to the fact that there are 
many types of useful symbolism. It seems desirable here to 
consider briefly the development of some special forms of 

language; reading, mathematics, foreign language, block 
building, and drawing. 

1 M. M. Nice, “Length of Sentences as a Criteria of a Child’s Progress in 
Speech,” Jour. Educ. Psychol. , 16 (1925), 370-379. 
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The development of reading and writing . 1 The two- 

year-old child who teases the parent to read a story, who likes 
to turn pages and look at pictures in books, has taken the first 
important step in reading. He has learned that books contain 
many interesting and exciting things. This line of development 
should continue until six or six and one-half years and lead to 
the ability to read and write a few of the more common and 

4 

interesting words before school age is reached. Reading and 
writing seemingly go hand in hand. The writer’s four-vear- 
old son has learned to read all numbers up to 100 and to write 
a few of the easier digits. The two abilities appeared simul¬ 
taneously. The number reading was learned because of inter¬ 
est in clocks and in the speedometer of the family automobile; 
u-riting numbers appeared spontaneously at the same time. 
Recently he copied the words saxta claus in recognizable 
form after asking to be shown how they looked. He had never 
previously shown an ability to read them. He is rapidly learning 
to write his name and some other common words although he 
cannot read them except as he learns to write. 

Learning to read in school should be simply a natural con¬ 
tinuation of the earlier interest in books, and it approximates 
that under recent teaching methods. Pictures accompanied 
bv words and sentences, dramatic play, and games with an 
important written language aspect lead easily to beginning 
reading. Where the dissection of words into syllables and let¬ 
ters is not hastened but is allowed to occur over a period of 
years as a normal differentiation process, reading remains in¬ 
teresting and becomes more and more profitable. 

Of course, reversals in reading and writing, lack of recog¬ 
nition of new words, and failures of comprehension occur in 
reading and writing as in recognition and production ot oral 
lansqta^e. Apparently they require drill for correction of the 
error less often than simply continued reading under favorable 

conditions of interest and meaningfulness. 

Somewhere during the elementary school age, reading vo< 

1 Chapter 4 for motor aspects of writing. 
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cabulary catches up with spoken vocabulary and then forges 
ahead. A major consideration at all levels of reading skill is, 
however, the background of direct personal experience that 
gives meaning to the word symbols. Vicarious experience 
through language is fine, but the attempt to build a heavy 
structure of words upon a slender basis of experience leads in¬ 
evitably to failures of comprehension. The importance of 
field trips, excursions, laboratory work, demonstrations, maps, 
and pictures as a background for reading skill cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. 

For a generation, the eye movement aspect of reading has 
received much attention. To date it is uncertain whether 
faultv eve movement is cause or result of poor reading habits. 

* * i o 

The literature is of interest to the research worker rather 
than to the teachqr until more conclusive results are ob¬ 
tained. 

Remedial reading has become a catchword. Its widespread 
development seems to be more a criticism of teaching methods 
in reading than to have positive values in its own right. The 
mechanics of skill, such as eye movement, eye span, and finger 
pointing, have been unduly emphasized. Comprehension has 
too often been treated merely as a reading skill rather than as a 
fundamental matter of general mental maturity based upon 
breadth of organized experience and oral language develop¬ 
ment. Lack of interest and habits of inattention have been 
treated not as symptoms but as causes of reading difficulty. The 
effects of generalized pace habits have not been recognized 
as factors in reading rate. Reversals have been treated as 
mysteries of the mind or of nerve functioning rather than as 
failure of development of discrimination of right and left or 
failure of the child to recognize the importance of such dis¬ 
tinctions. In general, symptoms have been glorified as causes, 
and teaching effort has consequendy been misdirected. 

Orderly thinking underlies reading skill just as it does skill 
in spoken language; thinking skill conditions successful read¬ 
ing. Where the pupil of high I.Q. shows reading deficiency, 
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one must usually look to factors of motivation and opportunity 
rather than to the superficial conditions of skill. 

The development of quantitative language and concepts. 
The child of two years shows the ability to use language to 
differentiate between singularity and plurality and between 
little and much. He names one object as one and a plurality 
of objects by a variety of names. One two-year-old child 
asked for "too much/’ "too many,” “more,” or a “lot” to 
express concepts of plurality and quantity. 

During the third year, rote calling of number names in se¬ 
quence may appear; the child learns to count verbally. At 
first, however, the meaning; of the number names bevond one , 
(ico. three, and four is very vague. In counting objects he fails 
to coordinate his verbal activity with pointing or touching, 
and hence makes errors. A child counting six blocks may 
touch too rapidly and arrive at jour, touch too slowly and 
arrive at seven, touch individual blocks more than once, skip 
some blocks entirelv, etc. Within three or four months after 

s * 

learning to count by rote he begins to succeed very well in 
coordinating number words with touching or pointing ac¬ 
tivities. Whether the three-vear-old child can count, how 

* ' 

many objects he can count, and how accurately he can do so 
depend greatly upon his specific training in counting and 
not merely upon general mental maturity, although the latter 
is certainly a factor of importance. 

Bv the end of the fourth vear counting mav be well es- 

• 4 4 

tablishcd, and groups of two, three, or four objects may be 
given appropriate number names without counting; some 
children, however, seem especially defective in this ability. 
Numbers up to teii have fairly specific meaning; larger num¬ 
bers arc recognized as meaning simply “a great many,” even 
though the four-year-old may count by rote up to twenty or 


even a hundred. 

The parts of a unit are well known qualitatively at four 
years but not quantitatively. An apple is understood to have 
parts, as peeling and seeds, but the meaning of half an apple 
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is unknown. A unit is still quantitatively indivisible, at this 
age, although comparative words as tall, short , big, little, old, 
young, much, many, more, all, and some are freely used. By five 
years one-half may begin to have meaning, although it is likely 
to be used to refer to anything less than all of a unit or quan¬ 
tity. Perhaps it u'ould be a correct description to say that 
any experience of the young child is at first unitary; then 
gradually aggregates of unitary experiences come to be recog¬ 
nized as pluralities, and not until the kindergarten period 
can unitary experiences be recognized as quantitatively di¬ 
visible. 

A child should enter the first grade with the concept of 
quantity and number, the concept of the divisibility units, 
and the language of number—fir., counting—well established. 
Thereafter the school’s task is that of refinement upon these 
activities and application of them to a variety of experiences. 

The sequence of development before and during school age 
seems to be: 1 

1. Discovery of quantitative relationships in many situations— 
money, family size, toys, games, space, time. 

2. Learning the language of quantity—counting, comparative 
words, fractions, algebraic symbols, etc. 

3. Development of facility in the manipulation of quantitative 
symbols in problem situations. 

4. Generalization of quantitative relationships abstracted from 
concrete problem situations. 

5. Application of generalized concepts and processes to new 
problem situations. 

The development of foreign language. Learning a for¬ 
eign language presents fundamentally the same problems and 
follows the same patterns as learning the native tongue. 
Since the child is more mature, the w'hole process is short- 
circuited in many respects; the language learning problem is 

not complicated and delayed by the necessity for develop¬ 
ment of concepts. 

'Modification of the instructional sequence given by Gertrude Hildreth, ob, 

d. 169. r 
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Imitative habits already exist to make the learning of pro¬ 
nunciation easy; on the other hand, conflicting vocal habits, 
especially serial habits and those set off by visual cues, lead 
to errors. The learner may have lost the ability 7 to imitate 
sounds not found in his native tongue and be under the em¬ 
barrassing necessity of reverting to the vocal play of childhood 
to reinstate them. The net result is usually comparatively 
rapid learning of a usable pronunciation but the indefinite 
retention of an “accent 5 ’ that marks the language as foreign. 

Foreign vocabulary may be built up indirectly by connecting 
foreign words with words in the native language, or directly 

o 

by learning the foreign word in relationship to object or sit¬ 
uation. The first procedure is faulty, since exact equivalents 
are often wanting and the constant intervention of the native 
tongue makes use of the new language less fluent. The second 
procedure is more difficult to use in the classroom because of 
the meagerness of the school environment. A combination 
of the direct and indirect methods seems most feasible and 
valuable in school situations. 

Study of the structure of the foreign language is often er¬ 
roneously supposed to lead to facility in reading, speaking, 
and writing the language. The better procedure, and one in 
line with current trends in instruction, seems to be to develop 
facility in the language first and then to study its structure as 
an aid to ironing out language faults. On account of the 
greater maturity of the learner, it is probably not desirable to 
follow strictly the sequence found in the development of the 
native tongue—first the one-word sentence, then the short 
sentence (articles, prepositions, etc., omitted), the complete 
sentence, the long complicated sentence, and lastly connected 
discourse. The direct method must apparently adopt this 
sequence to a considerable extent; the indirect method should 
depart from it, especially by introducing the reading of con¬ 
nected discourse. A combination of the two methods is prob¬ 
ably the best school procedure; crucial experimental tests of 

learning techniques have not yet been made. 
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Drawing and construction as language forms. The de¬ 
velopment of construction with blocks and line drawings with 
pencil follows a growth sequence corresponding roughly with 
speech, and much the same functions are served by the activi¬ 
ties. The first stage of development corresponds to reflex 
vocalization of early infancy. The child before a year of age 
picks up blocks, bangs them, carries them around. During 
the second year he places them in piles vertically or horizon¬ 
tally. and by two t ears, as an afterthought, gives names to his 

construction. 

During the third year he names his constructions in advance 
and embellishes them with detail; by the fourth year he insists 
upon definite resemblance to real objects and becomes very 
impatient with the limitations of his material. However, he 
readilv accepts suggestions to pretend that parts of his con¬ 
struction have the desired qualities. Play with blocks is a 
truly expressive (language) activity for the five-year-old child. 

In play with a pencil the eighteen-month-old child makes 
marks with no regard for effects; by two years the marks 
appear in apparently meaningless groupings; by two and a 
half, names such as head , feet, eyes , door, window may be ap¬ 
plied to parts of the drawing, naming coming after drawing. 
*_t three years the drawing may be named in advance, and 
parts may be named as they are added, although the whole 
is unrecognizable as referring to anything. By four or five 
years drawings have recognizable relationship to objects de¬ 
picted and definitely tell a story. The drawings do not so 
much copy visual impressions as tell what the child thinks 
ought to be shown. For example, legs show through clothing, 
and a man is seen through the body of an automobile. They 
have the same functions of egocentric and socialized expres¬ 
sion as speech. 

The decline of interest in constructive block and drawing 
activity that begins for most children early in the elementary 
school period is undoubtedly associated with failure to master 
the technical difficulties of the materials and the gradual 
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substitution of other more easily controlled mediums of ex¬ 
pression. 


RELATIOXSHIPS OF LAXGUAGE AX'D OTHER GROWTH 
PHEXOMEXA 


Relationship to health and physical vigor. In early 
childhood, when growth direction is being established, varia¬ 
tions in physiological condition probably produce more far- 
reaching effects than later in life. Differences in alertness and 
energy should be expected to affect language growth. Specific 
studies in this field are lacking. 

Relationship to motor behavior. A major function of 
language is to provide a convenient substitute for other motor 
behavior. A sound, a gesture, a written svmbol is used to re- 

** ✓ S 

place a long and cumbersome overt bodily response. With 
increasing proficiency in language, other forms of bodily 
behavior may be omitted at times in the interests of economy 
of effort. For example, one may with satisfactory results 
‘ ; talk" about swimming movements instead of executing 
them. 

Fisher's 1 correlation of 0.86 between the use of things and 
talking about things is illuminating. It suggests that motor 
experience is an important background for giving meaning to 


language. 

In considering the relations between language and motor 
behavior, it will be helpful to recall: (1) that language is it¬ 
self a type of motor behavior. (2) that the body normally 
acts as a whole, and (3) that there is a localization of behav¬ 
ior in such a way that only one main "activity” goes on 
fullv at anv one time. We can then understand Shirley's 2 

, 4 

findings that vocal play is temporarily arrested at the ap¬ 
pearance of a new motor act and that speech development 


1 Marv s. Fisher, “LantniaEre Patterns of Preschool Children,” Child Datlop- 
mfri Mcr. j., 1V33. 

; Marv M. Shirley, ‘'The First Two Years: A Study of Twenty-Five Babies; 
II, Intellectual Development/' Institute of C'mid Weljan Monographs . Minneapolis, 
Univcrsitv of Minnesota Press, 1933. 
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is slow at times when locomotor development is most rapid. 
The relationships between speech and handedness discussed 
earlier show that disturbances of generalized motor patterns 

may affect the motor aspects of speech. 

There seems good reason to believe that the motor skills 
found in various language forms are positively interrelated 
and that they are positively related to other motor abilities. 
It is probable, as well, that amount of language activity is 
positively related to amount of other motor activity in child¬ 
hood. It is certainly true that with advancing age language 

activity comes to be a substitute for other motor behavior. 

> 

Relationship to sex. Girls apparently develop language 
more rapidly than do boys. When compared with boys, girls 
are reported by various investigators to start talking at an 
earlier age, to use short sentences earlier, to use complex 
sentence forms earlier, to imitate words more correctly, to 
have more comprehensible responses at early ages, to have 
less nonverbal speech, to use more variable speech patterns, 
to have fewer speech defects, to stutter less than half as often 
as boys, and to have fewer reading disabilities. In all matters 
except speech defects and reading disabilities, boys later 
catch up with girls. In language scholarship, girls are superior 
to boys in elementary school, high school, and college. There 
are some reports that there are no sex differences in amount 
and rate of talking and that before the end of the elementary 
school period boys excel girls in size of total vocabulary. 

Relationship to intelligence. It is generally accepted 
that there is a good positive correlation between measures of 
general intelligence and language ability. The commonly 
used intelligence tests make extensive use of language items. 
The correlations may therefore seem to be due to overlapping 
between the tests, but there is also the clear implication that 

language responses constitute a very important aspect of in¬ 
telligent behavior. 

The idiot has been defined as one who does not learn to 
talk. Feeble-minded children learn to talk later than normal 
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children 1 and gifted children talk earlier. 2 Probably children 

who talk early are gifted, but not all who talk late are in 
ferior in intelligence. 

There is apparently a definite relationship between language 
development on the one hand and sex, status as twins, and 
socio-economic status on the other. Since these last Wee 
items are also related to intelligence, it is not entirely clear 
whether language retardation accounts for lower intelligence 
or vice versa. Probably the relationship is a reciprocal one; 
actually obtained positive correlations between I.Q. and lan¬ 
guage ability (speaking, reading, writing) are probablv due 

in part to overlapping of test items and in part to a more funda- 
mental relationship. 

Relationship to environmental conditions. Investigators 
are in agreement that there is a definite positive relationship 
between proficiency in language and socio-economic status of 
the family. These differences are found in size and character 

. in structure of language. 

The child with the broader and richer environment has a 
larger vocabulary, the increase consisting mainly of a larger 
number of nouns. 3 4 Other parts of speech form a larger por¬ 
tion of the \ocabularies of children in less favorable circum¬ 
stances. The relatively constant environment permits the 
development of about the usual range of verbs, adjectives, 
adxerbs, pronouns, and prepositions but restricts the number 
of nouns. However, McCarthy ■* found that children of the 
low er occupational groups retained in their language the 

relath el\ higher percentage of nouns that is characteristic of 

the less mature type of vocabularv. 

* 


1 C. D. Mead, The Age of Walking and Talking in Relation to General 
Intelligence,” Fed. Sem., 20 (1913), 460-484. 

2 L. M. Terman et al., Genetic Studies of Genius, Yol. I. Mental and Physical 
Traits or a Thousand Gijted Cnildren , Stanford Lniversitv, Stanford University 
Press, 1925. 


3 J- Drevcr, *A Study of Children's Vocabularies,” Jour . Exp. Ped 3 (1915- 
1916). 34-103. 182-188. 

4 Dorothea A. McCarthy, The Language Development of the Preschool Child\ 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 
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Length and structure of sentence are clearly different for 
different socio-economic groups, the children of the upper 
groups being superior in all items showing age differences. 

Investigators disagree as to the effects of age of associates 
upon language development. It is variously stated that sec¬ 
ond children develop more rapidly in language than first 
children, that the child who associates mainly with adults will 
be precocious in language, and that younger children hold 
older children back. Significant evidence comes from Day's 1 
study of twins. Twins were found to be retarded in all aspects 
of language, and were most retarded in the more significant 
matters. The retardation increased with age from two to five 
years. She attributes the retardation mainly to motivation, 
the twin being able to gain satisfactory companionship from 
his co-twin whereas other children must look to a wider field 
of contacts. 

The bilingual child seems to have a smaller English vocabu¬ 
lary than the monoglot but has a total vocabulary in the two 
languages equal to that of the single language child. It is 
generally believed that older children can handle two lan¬ 
guages more satisfactorily than younger children and that 
bilingualism leads to lower intelligence test scores. However, 
more evidence is needed on this point. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


1 . 


How does language serve the social needs of the preschool child? 
The adolescent? 

2. What are the egoistic needs of the child to which language is 
most closely related? 

3. What are some of the major deficiencies of children’s language 
in serving tissue needs? Why are these deficiencies greater than 
in the case of social and egoistic needs? 

4. Give a cross-sectional picture of language at the three-year level. 
At the ten-year level. Compare the two age levels in terms of 
character and size of vocabulary, language structure, types of lan¬ 
guage, and effectiveness of language in meeting the child’s needs. 

1 E. J. Day, “The Development of Language in Twins: I. A Comparison of 
Twins and Single Children,” Child Development, 3 (1932), 179-199. 
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5 ' h' 11 ?/" 5 thc interrela tionships between feeble-mindedness 

handedness, and speech defects? 

6. If opportunity can be found, teach a four or five syllable word 
o a four-year-old child. What seem to be his major dtffic/tS 
hat are the chief errors that he makes? 

7 ‘ f K? J ' the me f nin? ° f lhe first five words of th e revised Stan- 
ford-Bmet vocabufcry test for children varying fr age from six 

o fifteen \ ears. How would you characterize the changes in 
these concepts? 5 

8. Explore the meaning of time words such as minute, hour . day 

jes.erday week, month, and year for children varying in age from 
five to filteen years. 5 m 

9. Choose two common objects, such as an apple and a table 
and explore the vocabulary descriptive of parts and fractions of 
them possessed by children of three to ten years. 

10. How would you proceed to increase most rapidly the reading 

vocabulary of a high school child? S 

11. \\ hat are the major causes of inferior comprehension in reading 

in junior lugh school children? 5 

Plan the activities that you would use in teaching, (1) by the 

aired method and (2) by the indirect method, the first day’s lesson 

in a beginner s French class in junior high school. Assume the 
normal classroom equipment. 

13. How would you teach reading in a foreign language to bemn- 
ners by the direct method? 5 

H. \\ rite a short paragraph describing a very cool midsummer 
day. Try to express the same idea by a pencil drawing. Can 
you do the came thing with wooden blocks? With bodily 
movement, excluding speech? How do you explain your differ¬ 
ences in ability to use these mediums of expression? 

15. Can you find reasons in other facts of growth that help to ex¬ 
plain the sex differences in language development? What are 
thev? 

0 

16. What are the causes of “baby talk"? What causes its persistence 
until six or seven years in mam children!’ Compare the causes 

of this phenomenon with those of defects of high school pupils 
in form in spoken and written lansmaee. 

3 O 


12 
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Chapter 7 

Emotional Development of Children 


What emotions are. Everyone knows how it feels to be 
sad, elated, fearful, angry, delighted, and excited. Such con¬ 
ditions are called emotions. They are about the most fa mil iar 
events with which psychology deals. Demagogues seek to in- 
fluence crowds by appealing to their emotions. In Julius 
CaesarJ Shakespeare has given a dramatic example to show 
how demagogues have always made their appeals. After 
Brutus had justified the assassination of Julius Caesar, Mark 
Antony commenced to arouse emotions. Antony made no 
appeal to reason; he gave no cogent arguments. Like a modem 
dictator, he aroused people to an emotional frenzy. Emotion 
is a good word to use in naming such conditions, for it comer, 
from the Latin emovere . meaning “to stir up.” When a person 
is under the sway of strong emotion, he is often so stirred up 
that he becomes completely disorganized. Crimes of violence 
have been committed by people under the influence of power¬ 
ful emotions. 

In the fall of 1938, a group of friends were gathered by the 
radio to listen to the broadcast of a play. Suddenly they were 
dumbfounded to hear the announcement that men from Mars 

1 Act III, Scene 1. In reasoned prose Brutus convinces the Romans that the 
conspirators did a patriotic service when they slew Caesar. Antony’s emotional 
appeals, which completely reversed public opinion, are Hitlerian in their effect 
upon the mob. An instance of how emotion may stifle intelligence is given in 
the next scene, where a band lynch the poet Cinna simply because he has the 
same name a* one of the conspirators. 


This chapter a as written by Philip Lawrence Harriman. 
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had invaded this planet. This dramatic news produced the 
most startling results among the group. Two members has¬ 
tened to a near-by university observatory in order to look at 
Mars through the telescope. One called up several acquaint¬ 
ances in rapid succession to advise them to turn on their radios. 
When later in the broadcast an announcement made clear to 
the listeners that all the excitement was caused bv the play 

itself and that there was no invasion bv Nlartians, the friends 

$ * 

laughed sheepishly at their own antics. All over the country 
scenes like this occurred. The threat of a new' European war 
had made people susceptible to such rumors. A response like 

this one to the Orson W elles broadcast is an excellent demon¬ 
stration of emotional behavior. 


Not all emotions, however, are accompanied bv a "stirred- 
up” feeling: hence the word is not invariably appropriate. At 
twilight the family may be sitting on the porch, enjoying the 
cool evening breezes. Peace, contentment, and affection for 
one another may be their emotions at such a time. Emotion , 
then, is a term broad enough to include stirred-up conditions 
and peaceful relaxation or contentment. Subjectively, there is 
no difficulty whatsoever about this paradox. The language is 
full of words to use in designating our awareness of such inner 
conditions as we conveniently group under emotion. We have 
words like the following: indignant, distressed, amazed, con¬ 
cerned, complacent, happy, pleased, and contented. 

Everyone has experienced many emotional reactions, but 
one of the greatest problems in psychology is to define and 
explain these familiar experiences. For at least fiftv vears 
psychologists have been engaged in the task of discovering 

just what physiological reactions accompany emotions, and the 

ffiat diff^ ""T finiShed ‘ IC d ° eS $eem t0 be <*rtain 
hat differentiated bodily reactions do not accompanv th- 

S ‘ Furtherm ° re > 3 few sets of tennis may set 
up all the bodily components of a strong emotion, and vet the 

p ay er may report that he is aware of no violent emotion at all 

Expressive movements of the body and charae, eristic aUerai 
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tions of the voice go with certain emotions, yet a skilled actor 
may duplicate all of them without feeling the appropriate 
emotion. 

The genetic approach to the problem. One hopeful 
possibility in understanding human emotions is to observe how 
an infant reacts to different situations. Here the danger, of 
course, is that the observer may attribute to the infant certain 
emotions that the infant is not experiencing at all. If by some 
legerdemain a psychologist might be temporarily transformed 
into an infant for experimental purposes, and then report on 
his emotions in various situations, we could speak more au¬ 
thoritatively. The labels which we apply to infant behavior 
patterns must, therefore, be accepted for what they are worth. 
For convenience we shall have to use a few labels. 

The genetic method is a simple procedure, but one which 
requires infinite patience. All during the days of infancy and 
early childhood, everything that is said and done must be 
carefully noted down. Various situations may be created in 
order to observe how the child behaves. Only a few complete 
records have ever been made on the development of a single 
infant . 1 Most genetic studies have been made upon groups of 
children observed at convenient intervals or during the hours 
of a nursery school . 2 The case history method is an attempt to 
reconstruct the life history of an individual by exhausting 
various leads . 3 Case histories are substitutes for genetic ac¬ 
counts. Both the genetic study and the case history have con¬ 
tributed a great deal to our understanding of emotion. 

1 W. Stern, Psychology oj Early Childhood , New York, Holt, 1924. (This book 
fully records the development of the author's three children.) Jessie C. Fenton, 
Practical Psychology of Babyhoods Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1925. (This account 
brings together many of the scientific findings on infant development in a well- 
written book of interest to parents and psychologists.) 

2 A. L. Gcsell, Infancy and Human Groziths New York, Macmillan, 1928. (This 
author has made the most thorough observations on the development of infant 
behavior. From studies based upon many infants he has worked out *‘normative 
summaries of development 5 ’ for various age levels.) 

3 Attempts to reconstruct the period of infancy by the case history method are 
notoriously unreliable. These records usually consist merely of anecdotes and 
biased recollections, with omissions of essential details. 
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The original emotions. From the time of Descartes 1 
(1596-1650) to the present many philosophers have drawn up 
neat lists of supposedly inherited emotions. They have sought 
to demonstrate, in armchair speculations, how the original 
emotions are altered during the development of the individual. 
Modern scientific psychology has little patience with this 
vague theorizing. The modern method is to observe a number 
of newborn infants if we want to know what original emotions 

there may be. One of the first to do this was Watson,- who 

✓ 

concluded that there are three original emotions—fear, rage, 

and love. Only two situations evoke fear, namely, loud noise 

and sudden loss of support. Rage, according to Watson, is 

brought on by holding the infant's arms or legs gently but 

firmly. The love emotion is elicited by stroking or petting the 

infant. This well-known study is now a classic in psychology 

and has served to stimulate many other people to investigate 
the problem. 3 

Sherman discovered that \\ atson had oversimplified in¬ 
fant behavior and had arrived at his conclusions too hastily. 
Once Sherman asked a number of people to judge what emo¬ 
tions infants were experiencing, but he did not permit them to 
know how the infants had been stimulated. He used such 
stimuli as depriving them of food, pricking them with a 
needle, restraining their bodily activity, and sudden loss of 
support. These judges differed markedly in the labels which 


He enumerated stx “primary passions”—wonder, love, hate desire iov and 

romT < J ther thinkers have attempted in similar fashion to reduce all 

complicated adult emotions of a number of inherited reactions William Me 
Dougall, author of Social Psychology, Boston Luce 1018 , ^ 

r p.e of . modern p^cho^i,, 

sisss. sz&zr mch ° H “ a ’ ho "'"' fi " d ■* ^ 
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they applied to motion picture records of the infants’ behavior. 
They could not agree in figuring out what stimuli had been 
applied to obtain the various emotional reactions. In another 
study he asked some trained nurses and other adults to identify 
infants’ emotions from cries. Apparently it is impossible to 
recognize characteristic differences in the crying of infants and 
thus to identify different emotions. Sherman’s critics point 
out, however, that the mothers of these infants might have 
been able to detect whether their own infants were hungry, 
afraid, angry, or in pain. As yet there is no experimental evi¬ 
dence to justify this criticism. 

A more sensible wav in which to observe infant behavior 
is to take into account the total situation. The observer should 


know as much as possible about the physical status of the 
infant. He should also be present when the stimuli are applied 
and note the resultant behavior. Bridges 1 has made some 
notable observations on infants from birth to a vear and a half 

d 

of age. She labels the one primitive emotion a condition of 
excitement. From this mass reaction, all the different emo- 
tions are slowlv evolved. Overstimulation of anv sort causes 

0 ' 

the infant to breathe and to move about more rapidly— i.e 
to become excited. Excitement, then, seems to mean a general 
heightening of the infant’s activities. Hunger, uncomfortable 
clothing, or a pinprick are examples of the kind of stimuli 
which induce excitement in the newborn. 

Bridges concluded that at three months of age the infant has 
two more emotional reactions—distress and delight, which 
have evolved from excitement. At the end of the first year, 
disgust, fear, and anger have been differentiated from dis¬ 
tress, and elation and affection, from delight. From her care¬ 
ful observations she concluded that emotional behavior be¬ 
comes gradually more specific and differentiated. Both the 
stimuli which elicit these reactions and the manner in which 
the infant responds undergo many subtle changes. The gen- 


1 Katherine M. Banham Bridges, “A Genetic Theory of the Emotions,” Jour. 
Gtrut. Psychol. (1936), 516—519. 
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eral course of development is from the vague and undifferen¬ 
tiated to the specific. The rate of development is so slow that 
she found difficulty in determining the exact time when the 
new differentiated reactions emerged. 

The normal, healthy, newborn infant usually sleeps from 
twenty to twenty-two hours a day. During his waking hours, 
there seem to be two different emotional patterns. The infant 
sometimes lies kicking, waving its arms, and squirming about. 
This condition is apparently not at all uncomfortable or dis¬ 
tressing to him. It is a period of complacency, which occurs 
when hunger needs have been attended to and the clothing 
adjusted. No doubt the genesis of emotional patterns of peace, 
contentment, and serenity might be traced from this reaction. 
If, however, the infant is hungry or uncomfortable, the motor 
activity is heightened and crying ensues. Many parents have 
been kept awake night after night by a hungry infant. From 
these reactions by distressed infants one might trace the origin 
of the more violent emotional patterns. 

It is much easier to trace the slow differentiations of emo¬ 
tional behavior during the early days of infancy than it is to 
analyze an adult emotion to its original basis. The reason is 
that emotional reactions are very complicated. About the 
only safe conclusion to draw is that all evidence shows that 
the infant’s equipment of unlearned emotions is limitedT Social 
pressures increasingly effect modifications in these reactions, 
and more specific emotional responses become attached to a 
wide variety of situations. The physical development of the 
infant also appears to bring about many changes in those 

types of behavior which adults are accustomed to call emo¬ 
tions. 

Emotion and motive. For convenience in description, 
psychologists write about the mental development of children 
under different topical headings. Thus we have in this text 
a number of chapters variously titled. Sometimes this pro¬ 
cedure creates the false impression that mental life itself is 
made up of such entities as sensations, perceptions, ideas, 
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emotions, and motives. Nothing could be further from the 
real tact. The mental life is a unity. There is no sharp line of 
demarcation setting off one type of mental reaction from an- 
other. This essential unity is partciularly evident when we 
observe the relationship between emotions and motives. 

The basic motive of the newborn infant seems to be a drive 
to maintain or to regain the optimum physiological balance. 
Sudden noises, pain, hunger, or any other form of overstimu¬ 
lation upsets the balance, heightens activity, and brings mani¬ 
fest distress. When comfort has been restored, the young infant 
smiles, coos, relaxes, and finally goes to sleep. Hence we note 
that there is the closest relationship between emotion and 
drive. The stirred-up condition accompanies the upsets in 
physiological balance, and the relaxed emotions are identified 
with the restoration of the optimum balance. 

Early in life, social stimuli begin to affect mental develop¬ 
ment. Since the mother is the person who usuallv brings 
about the restoration of complacency, her presence becomes a 
signal to release certain emotions. The young infant learns 
that its own complacency is dependent upon attentions given 
by her. \ arious objects also become identified with a growing 
range of satisfactions. One infant, for example, was taken for 
a ride in his carriage every afternoon after his nap. As soon 
as he saw his carriage upon awakening, he commenced to show 
indications of pleasure. He developed a daily routine which 
his parents had to follow. Any deviation seemed to upset his 
complacency, and he voiced his complaints in loud protests. 
\N hen this little tyrant's motives were satisfied in the routine 
manner, he rewarded his parents by displays of contentment 
and affection. 

''Thus we note that the first emotional reactions are wholly 

4 

nonsocial in reference. 1 They are identified with the infant’s 

4 

physical state. As the infant matures, these responses are tied 

1 The nonsociaJ and egocentric characteristics of infant and child behavior 
have been brought out in the studies of Jean Piaget. See The Language and 
Though! of the Child , New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1926, for an account of his 
methods and some of his conclusions. 
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up to a growing complexity of situations. For a long time, 
however, the mental life of the young child is egocentric. The 

' * o o 

sole concern is to obtain or keep the condition of self-satisfac¬ 
tion. No observers have ever reported evidence of altruistic 
behavior in the infant. Altruism and sympathy 1 are the re¬ 
sult of long experience. These refined sentiments arc slowly 
developed as the child learns that greatest self-satisfaction de¬ 
pends upon behavior which brings satisfactions to other persons. 

Ambivalence of emotions. Observations show that emo¬ 
tional behavior may quickly pass from one extreme to the 
opposite. If, for instance, a young child is delighted bv the 
presence of many admirers, this elation is soon followed by 
emotional distress. Almost invariably, after a six-month-old 
infant has been cooing, gurgling, and smiling, there ensues a 
period of crying. This shift from one extreme to the other is 
called ambivalence. Young children who are playing happily 
together one moment may be fighting each other at the next. 
From a failure to observe this fact many neighborhood en¬ 
mities have developed. Parents take up the quarrels of their 
children; and, since their emotions are more stable, they 

maintain hostilities long after the children have become good 
friends again. 

no means confined to young 
children. As everyone knows, no enemies are more bitter than 
former cronies who have had an argument. In plays, the 
heroine who begins by hating the hero usually ends by marry¬ 
ing him. Paul, the great persecutor of the Christians, became 
the great missionary of the church. Periods of elation are 
usually followed by dejection. Ambivalence is a technical 
term which serves to emphasize the instability of feelings and 

emotions. A boy may have contrasting feelings of love and 
hate for his father at the same time. 


McDougall however. believed that even the lower animals have an instinct 
f sympathy and exhibit many signs of altruistic behavior. In a classic work 

come kl " S MulUat , ' 1 ‘ d ,n the argument is developed at length Mott 

contemporary psychologists find little evidence to support the opinion that 3 
truistic and sympathetic emotions are inherited P 
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Psychoanalysts have attached great theoretical importance 
to the fact of emotional ambivalence. 1 Actually, however, 
emotional instability is nothing more than a simple character¬ 
istic of this sort of behavior. There is no justification for build¬ 
ing up elaborate theoretical interpretations for a simple fact 
apparent to the most casual observer. 

The fear emotion. In the animal world, fears have a real 
purpose. They protect the animal from dangers that threaten 
its life. In primitive times fears had purposive value for the 
race. Under the influence of great fear a primitive man might 
flee from beasts of prey or keep constantly alert for hidden 

is a powerful reaction involving a 
physiological upheaval. 2 Job, describing a nightmare (IV, 
14, 15), said: "Fear came upon me, and trembling, which 
made all my bones to shake, ... the hair of my flesh stood 
up." A considerable amount of research has been devoted to 
finding out exactly what physiological conditions accompany 
human fears. Modern civilized life seldom presents situations 
in which these primitive reactions are appropriate; hence a 
great deal of attention should be given in child training to the 
matter of fears. 

About the only situations that evoke signs of distress in a 
young infant are overstimulation and discomfort. Any sud¬ 
den, violent stimulus causes the breathing to be arrested and 
then heightened, the head to be turned away, and the pulse 
rate to be speeded up. Fits of spasmodic crying accompany 
these reactions. At about four months the infant displays 
signs of fear in the presence of strange people or in new sur¬ 
roundings. For experimental purposes some infants have 

1 For the psychoanalytic theory of emotional ambivalence, see Chap. II in 
Sigmund Freud's Totem and Taboo , and G. H. Graber's Die Ambivalent des Kindes. 
Most psychologists find this concept of ambivalence to be based upon mere 
armchair theorizing and speculation. 

* Charles Darwin's The Expression oj the Emotions in Man and Animals contains 
descriptions of fear and other strong emotions which should be read by every 
student of psychology’. Darwin was the first to break away from philosophical 
theories about emotions and to base an interpretation upon extensive observa¬ 
tions. 
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been made afraid of indifferent stimuli. Suppose, for example, 
that the infant is to be made afraid of a favorite toy. The ex¬ 
perimental procedure would be to make a loud noise behind 
the infant while he is playing with the toy. After two or three 
such experiences the normal infant will display signs of fear 
whenever the toy is presented. 

The associates of a college girl discovered that she could be 
thrown into a condition of hysterical fear whenever they pur¬ 
sued her with a feather duster. Even the sight of feathers 
caused ‘'goose pimples' ? to rise. She remembered very clearly 
that at age two she had been knocked down by a savage 
Minorca rooster in her vard. Even twentv vears afterward, 

* 4 4 4 

however, the sight of any feathers was sufficient to induce 
genuine fear. When the fear emotion becomes attached to an 
irrational stimulus like feathers, the reaction is usually called 
a phobia. Other people do not get a fear reaction when such 
a stimulus is presented. 

Phobias are easily learned, 1 and they may disrupt chances 
for a happy life. Parents and teachers should be constantlv on 

4 

guard to note the signs of irrational fear reactions in the child. 
At age three, John listened with rapt attention to a storv 
about the bogeyman. That night, when his parents told him 
to go upstairs and get ready for bed, John began to cry. When 


peremptory repetitions of the command increased his signs of 
terror, the parents began an investigation. John told them the 
stow of the bogeyman as the ignorant neighbor had related it. 
Happily, John's mother remembered that the boy had long 
expressed a wish for a flashlight; so she at once gave him one. 
Then she asked him to look around upstairs and let her know 
at once if he discovered any Tunny, old man" up there. 
Timidly. John ascended the stairs alone with his new toy; but 
bravely he looked into dark corners. At length he called 
dowm reassuringly, ‘ : The old man next door is sillv. isn't he 0 " 


1 For an excellent account, see L. F. Shaffer, The Psychology of AJi-ustmenl 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1936, Chap. VII. Many cases illustrating'the de- 

SwVoTHoilSSg"' indUded “ EngUsh Bagby> Th ‘ PsyCh0l ° S > 
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Thus a phobia about darkness was eradicated at the outset. 

It is far easier to prevent phobias from developing than to 
eradicate them once they have been learned. Experiments 
have revealed the efficacy of various techniques in eliminating 
phobias. 1 In one study, a young infant was made to fear a toy 
rabbit by making a sudden noise behind his head each time 
he started to reach for his plaything. Then the problem was 
to find out how the phobia might be eliminated. The method 
was to introduce the rabbit while the infant was eating. At 
first the rabbit was kept in the distance, but after forty sessions 
over many weeks the boy could once again take pleasure in his 
toy. An important point in this demonstration was that the 
phobia could be acquired in two or three sessions, but forty 
periods were needed to eradicate it. The corollary of this 
experiment is, of course, that irrational fears should not be 
allowed to develop. 

The technique used here to eliminate the fear is called 
negative adaptation. The method is to have the fear reaction 

in strength because it is associated with a 
pleasant activity like eating. In training animals it is some¬ 
times possible to achieve success merely by repeating the fear 
stimulus over and over. For example, a procedure in retrain¬ 
ing a gun-shy pointer is to shut him up in a barn until he is 
hungry. Then, when food is presented, the owner shoots over 
the dog's head. For several days the dog may slink away from 
the food in abject terror, but at length he may be retrained so 
as to remain calm while the gun is shot off. With children this 
technique does not work very well. The preferable method is 
to obtain negative adaptation to the fear stimulus by associat¬ 
ing it with a pleasant situation. 

A young child who has learned to fear the darkness might 
De gradually relieved of his fear if the light in his bedroom 
were dimmed by degrees night after night. A more sensible 


1 A convenient summary of the various possibilities in eradicating phobias will 
be found in J. F. Dashieli, Fundamentals of General Psychology , Boston Houghton 
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method would be for the parents to make bedtime a pleasant 
experience. Before turning off the light, the mother could tell 
a pleasant story or sing a lullaby. With older children, of 
course, other procedures may be efficacious. With very young 
children the best method is to associate the fear stimulus with 
something very pleasant in the life of the child. 

Social influences often can be used in eradicating the pho¬ 
bias of older children. Eight-year-old Heien had had a painful 
experience in the dentist's chair and was terrified at the 
thought of going again. .After long persuasion site was in¬ 
duced to accompany her mother to the office once more. As 
thev awaited their turn, thev heard deco groans from the inner 

* * • i j 

office. Instead of increasing; Helen's fears, the groans began to 
amuse her. When the door was opened and a la rye man 
stepped out. she laughed outright. The idea that so big a man 
could not act grown-up in the dentist's chair determined 
Helen to "show him up.” 

Frank also stood in terror of going to the dentist’s office 
again. When he finally had climbed into the chair, he saw 
three schoolmates peeking under the curtain to watch the fun 
begin. Frank at once decided that they should witness his 
ability ‘ : to take it”; hence with forced grins he laughed off 
the dentist’s queries. ”Does it hurt?” 

Self-confidence. In the development of the wholesome 
personality the most important emotion is the feeling of self- 
confidence. This is an emotional attitude built up by a long 
series of satisfying adjustments to difficulties. An excessively 
fearful child is unfitted for a happy, useful life because this 
feeling of self-confidence is absent. Two sorts of experiences 
seem to interfere with the development of a well-founded 
sense of self-confidence. In the first place, the child may be 
confronted by situations in which the only possible outcome 
is defeat. William had a pronounced speech defect, and the 

u s hed uproariously when¬ 
ever he was called upon to read or recite. Hence William 

tried to make himself as small as possible in school to escaDe 
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being called upon. Mabel was too limited in intelligence to 
pass successfully the high school courses, yet she was bright 
enough to realize her stupidity. She dreaded the hour when 
school work commenced. In the second place, adults may 
judge the work of children by adult standards. Thus the de¬ 
velopment of self-confidence may be destroyed. 

An inferiority attitude is the opposite of self-confidence. 
This attitude is organized around the fear emotion. In ex- 

. ^ ' may disrupt one’s whole 

life, and in any case it militates against a happy adjustment. 

The signs of a developing inferiority attitude may be noted 
among primary school children. The child withdraws from 
associations with other children in order to avoid their criti¬ 
cism and to keep from having his own abilities put to the test. 
Slights, real or fancied, hurt him deeply. The young child 
may burst into tears, and the older lad endure his wounded 
feelings in silence. Needless to say, teachers should help the 
fearful child to gain in self-confidence. The procedure here 
is to afford the child opportunities for gaining success experi¬ 
ences. The only danger is that these children with inferiority 
attitudes may become too dependent upon the adult who 
provides them with chances for successes. 

Of course, self-confidence may be built up on an insecure 
foundation. At the time when George was recovering from 
infantile paralysis, his mother died. George’s father was quite 

was determined to give his little crippled son 
everything the boy asked for. So from early childhood, 
nearly anything George asked for was given immediately. If 
he objected to a nurse or governess, she was dismissed at once. 
George was sent to the most expensive private schools, and 
then withdrawn as soon as he wrote about his objections to the 
school regulations. His father deliberately built up in this 
boy the attitude that he was superior to everyone else. The 
results of this sentimental upbringing were disastrous for 
George. 

Overindulgent parents and teachers set low goals for chil- 
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dren to reach. Thus they develop unjustified feelings of self- 
confidence. Tyrannical adults also do great harm by making 
children afraid to attempt any task lest they fail or incur adult 
displeasure. Wholesome self-confidence is built up by guiding 
children to encounter an increasing range of difficulties appro¬ 
priate to their level of mental development. The question 
arises, should children experience failure? Some educators 
believe that all children have a right to succeed and that in 
home and school adults ought to help children achieve suc¬ 
cess. Much depends upon the age of the child and upon the 
psychological history. Certainly, children who are in the 
process of developing inferiority attitudes need some immedi¬ 


ate successes. 


Those experiences may help at once to build up 


confidence. Very young children do not seem to benefit by 


failures. With older children the situation is different. 


A few 


temporary setbacks may be beneficial if ultimate success is 
possible. It is important that the older children should under¬ 
stand why they failed and should be determined to succeed 
next time. 


The rage emotion. Rage, like fear, is a powerful reaction 
which upsets the entire physiological balance. The angry 
person ‘‘loses his head" and sometimes commits offenses for 
which he must make lifelong expiation. Paul had been 
plagued by an older boy day after day at school. Once at 
recess when this boy started to tease him, Paul seized the 
heavy poker by the stove and swung it at his tormentor. Just 
in time the bully leaped aside as the poker demolished a desk. 
Years later Paul often shuddered as he told how in a fit of 
rage he had once almost committed manslaughter. Mildred 
became vexed when her cap pistol would not work and 
smashed it to pieces in anger. Many a golfer, disgruntled by 
a bad score, has broken a favorite club in a moment of petu¬ 
lance. Examples of rage could, indeed, be endlesslv multi¬ 
plied. 

What we recognize as an expression of rage in the infant is 
evoked by any restriction of free activity. The older infant 
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makes purposeful efforts to break the offending article or to 
drive off the unwelcome person. Later on, any frustration 
seems to arouse heightened tensions. Goodenough discovered 
that manifestations of rage were displayed whenever the par¬ 
ents attempted to enforce routine habits upon the infant. 
During the early years of life the child frequently comes into 
conflict with adult prohibitions and with other children. 
These situations arouse the frustrated child to a more or less 
violent manifestation of rage. She also noted that children 
who had been indulged during periods of illness were more 
given to anger outbursts. Apparently, the indulgence had 
trained them to be very impatient of any frustrations. 

The mechanisms of the rage emotion are well illustrated in 
the five-year-old who tried to put on a roller skate. At first 
this little girl made some trial and error attempts to fasten 
the skate to her shoe. It was, however, impossible for her to 
adjust the skate to the length of her foot. Therefore, she 
commenced to pound it on the sidewalk and to cry in exas¬ 
peration. Some emotional tension might have helped her to 
figure out a plan for attaching the skate, but continued frus¬ 
tration effected a disorganization in her behavior. Another 
familiar example is displayed in the deportment of a college 
bov who could not rcadilv unlock his door. At first, he 

4 * J 

twisted the key several ways: but when the door did not open, 
he commenced to lunge against it until he broke his shoulder. 
Rage is the primitive reaction to any physical frustration. 

Later on, words, gestures, and other symbols become po¬ 
tent as frustrations. In vacation davs manv bovs used to 

• / > 

throw atones through the windows of the school building. In 
tho<c times the school was a repressive, tyrannical institution 
in which boys were kept in order by coercive measures. 
Therefore, the school edifice itself became the svmbol for 

s 

frustration of normal desires. One of the great triumphs of 
modern education is that children now do not hate school. 

Derisive epithets acquire symbolic potency to represent 
frustrations. Thus, on the school ground some lads can be 
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teased into a frenzy of rage by name calling. Shelley’s as¬ 
sociates at Sion House Academy discovered that they could 
torment the boy into paroxysms of rage by epithets. One 
schoolfellow afterward reported that Shelley would seize the 
first thing at hand—even a smaller boy—to fling at his perse¬ 
cutors. 

Such a strong reaction as rage needs, of course, to be trained 

in suitable outlets. Xormallv, children learn the uselessness 

/ * 

of temper tantrums as they grow older. These outbursts 
should be very infrequent by age five or six. though they often 
persist in attenuated form long beyond that time. One of the 
most ominous symptoms of faulty emotional development is 
found in the ten-year-old girl whose life was a constant suc¬ 
cession of tantrums. At the table when some dish of food 
was not handed to her, even though she may not have voiced 
her want, she would often disrupt the meal period by a violent 
tantrum. Her vicious emotional habits led her to find perverse 
joy in frenzied destruction of several household pets. This girl 
later became an institutional case as a result of defective early 

J 

training. 

Are fears and rage of no use? By no means are all fears 
and all rage emotions valueless in the mental life of the child. 
Certain fears are about the most useful things anv child could 
learn from parents and teachers. For a simple illustration, 
the child must be taught not to become familiar with strange 
dogs. Many other precautions against common sources of 
danger must be taught. The child must not cross the high- 
ua > unless attended by adults or assured, bv looking in each 
direction, that no car is coming. A powerful and worthy in¬ 
centive, if wisely employed, is the child's fear of disapproval 
b\ respected adults if he acts badly. Social taboos and pro¬ 
hibitions are potent because we fear the consequences if we 
deviate from the approved pattern of behavior. Too much 

. P e, how •ever, is not desirable. 

It is easy to teach children to act in certain wavs bv instilling 

a fear of consequences, but that is a negative sort of character 
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training. The ideal is to make the approved modes of con¬ 
duct emotionallv satisfying for the child. 

Alice, for instance, had received what her parents called 
‘"a good old-fashioned religious upbringing.’’ Parents, clergy¬ 
men. and Sunday school teachers had depicted a literal hell 
which awaited her in case she misbehaved in any way. After 
a particularly graphic revival sermon Alice was so frightened 
that she could not go to sleep. The awful punishment that 
would be inflicted upon her throughout eternity if she deviated 
from perfectionist standards was very real to .Alice. In college 
she found that other girls did not share her views. .After a 
period of great emotional distress, she announced that she had 
become an atheist and began to scoff at her childhood beliefs. 
.Alice naturally confused religion and theology. She had been 
indoctrinated in theological views based upon the fear emo¬ 
tion. but she had no conception of the positive contribution 
of true religion. Some fears, of course, are necessary; but a 

— ' 4 ' 

system of child training a traditional philosophy of education, 
and a program of character education, all based on fear, have 
no place today. 

Even rage may serve a useful purpose if it is properly trained. 

Rage is, as we have noted, the first reaction to frustration. The 

tone of the whole body is raised for vigorous activity. Thus, 

some of this emotional tension mav be directed toward over- 

6 

coming the frustration. As the normal child grows older, the 
period of trial and error before the rage outburst is lengthened. 
Not only is there a delay in giving vent to rage, but also there 
is a great reduction in the amount of the rage itself. In con¬ 
nection with rage, the educational problem is to train chil¬ 
dren to direct the increased energy toward a solution of their 
difficulties. 

An assignment in percentage was giving Jim much trouble. 
Either he had been inattentive while the teacher explained 
the problems or he did not understand how to obtain the 
right answers. Determined, he kept at work for twenty min¬ 
utes, but without success. Thereupon he crumpled up the 
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paper, broke his pencil in two, and threw the book to the 
floor. Jim had passed beyond the point where guidance 
right then would have done any help. After his tension had 
subsided a bit, his father gave judicious aid. Psychologically 
stated, Jim's frustration tensions had slipped over from the 
problem solving attitude to a condition of emotional disorgan¬ 
ization. 

\oung children learn how to endure frustrations in the 
give and take of play activities. Soon they discover that by 
losing their temper they alienate themselves from other chil¬ 
dren. Thus the emotional satisfactions which are afforded bv 

» 

playmates assist in reducing the vigor of rage behavior. Some 
children learn, however, that a fit of rage has great value in 
controlling the behavior of their parents. Parents often suc¬ 
cumb to a child's temper fit and give him what he wants. 
Such children usually have a difficult time in adjusting to 
other children in school. Ideally, rage should be modified, 
both in the way it is expressed and in the stimuli which evoke 
it, until finally it becomes a sort of determined-to-succeed 
attitude when difficulties are encountered. 

How emotions are studied . 1 In the days when psvchology 
was a branch of philosophy, much was written about emotion. 
Each philosopher had his own neat list of human emotions 
and his own theory of interpretation. Contemporary scientific 
ps\cholog\ has little patience with these armchair conjectures. 
The emotions of human beings are now investigated by con¬ 
trolled observations. One procedure which has been used in 
many laboratory investigations is to find out how well facial 
expressions reveal emotional reactions. Working with older 
children, Schultze 2 photographed various emotional reac¬ 
tions, and then had judges identify the emotions represented. 


dtcu win oe 
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R. Schultze, Du Mimik da Kindt, bei bunstlerischen Geniessm , 1906. 
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His results indicated that there are certainly recognizable 
differences in facial expressions. Landis 1 found that college 
students have become conventionalized in facial expressions 
of emotions; hence the mature adult expresses nothing more 
than the "polite affectations of a socially experienced per¬ 
son.” 


Some attention has been given to the voice as an index of 
emotional reactions. Common observation indicates that the 
voice becomes hoarse in anger, high-pitched in fear, and 
tremulous in excitement. The rapid speech of an excited 
child is a familiar phenomenon. Sherman found, however, 
that there are apparently no characteristic differences in the 
crying of the very young infant. Actors have done much to 
establish stereotypes in the vocal and the facial representations 
of the various emotions. Certainly an observer can readily 
tell whether a young child is laughing or crying, but there 
is no scientific evidence to indicate that unaffected vo¬ 


calizations reveal anv subtle differences in emotional be- 

4 

havior. 


The word association procedure is a successful technique 
in studies of emotional reactions in children. The experi¬ 
menter says, “I shall give you a word, and you are to speak 
the very first word you think of—whatever it is. If I say night , 
you might reply day; if I say window , you might say door” A 
standard list of words is used, and the child's responses are 
interpreted by reference to a table of common replies. Many 
of these words have svmbolic connotations and reveal unusual 

4 

emotional reactions. In more refined experimental investiga¬ 
tions by the word association method, the psychologist notes 
the reaction time, the manner of replying, and the accompany¬ 
ing physiological reactions of the child. 

A great many laboratory investigations of emotions have 
included the use of instruments to measure such physiological 
reactions as changes in blood pressure, breathing rate, and 


1 C. Landis. “Studies of Emotional Reactions/’ Jour. Comp. 
fl024i. 44 


Psychol 4 
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heart beat. A considerable amount of research has been de¬ 
voted to measurements of changes in skin resistance to small 
amounts of electric current. Electrodes are attached to two 
places on the skin, usually to the palms, and a weak current 
is passed through the child's body. Deflections registered on 
a sensitive galvanometer measure the changes in resistance. 
Pain, sudden noise, and withdrawal ol the bottle are tvpical 

stimuli which induce pronounced changes in the three-month- 
old infant. 


Guidance in emotional development. Thoueh much 
research work yet remains to be done upon emotions, the 
importance of wholesome emotional reactions in personality 
development is firmly established. A hackneyed phrase em¬ 
phasizes this point: We are specks of intelligence afloat upon 
seas of emotion. Any thoughtful adult must have often re¬ 
flected upon the fact that there is a wide discrepancv between 
what we actually do and what we know we ought to do. How 
small a part calm deliberation plays in the regulation of human 
affairs is intrusively revealed by the front page of any news¬ 
paper. War, scandal, betrayal of public trust, outbreaks of 
race antagonisms, murders, and capital-labor conflicts—all 
these, social phenomena illustrate the potency of emotional 
reactions in the control of human destinies. The great need 

for training young children in desirable types of emotional 
reactions is apparent. 


(On the part of adults, two unfounded emotionalized be- 
liefs stand in the way of sane child guidance. First, there is 
the nouon that heredity determines the growth of personality 
and that education, consequently, cannot accomplish much. 

xpenmental studies have clearly demonstrated the fallacious¬ 
ness of this view. When a boy turns out to be a juvenile de- 

mquent, a convenient rationalization wherebv the community 
escapes blame is to call him "a born criminal.” Even- case 
history of scientific merit shows, on the contran-. that faultv 
emotional training is the real explanation./ Abidin* rule 
for parents and-teachers. to follow v "_ 3 . 
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• ^ e d fy lentil 3 every possibility of environ- 

mental influences has been investigated. \ Secondlv, there is 
the notion that parents and teachers- had the best emotional 
training in their own childhood, and hence that children of 
today should be dealt with in the same manner) Only in 
recent years have conduct problems and emotional reactions 
been scientifically investigated. Recent knowledge has up¬ 
set many traditional practices in child guidance. 

Rousseau wrote that adults have made a sorry mess of their 
own lives and set the worst possible examples for children. 
Hence he would have Emile brought up apart from human 
contamination. Certainly, the adult who passes along to 
children the burden of his own emotional immaturities and 
disappointments gives the worst possible example. The emo¬ 
tional maladjustments of an adult are displayed as he strives 
to do two things: first, to maintain self-confidence by resorting 
to fictitious triumphs; and second, to escape from a realistic 
adjustment to social living in order to protect his self-confi¬ 
dence. Those responsible for the guidance of young children 
ought to be willing to undergo continual self-scrutinv and 
consciously endeavor not to pass along any undesirable reac¬ 
tions. 

It would surely be helpful if we might at this point draw 
up a list of neat rules which could be memorized and followed 
in guiding emotional development. The problem is altogether 
too complicated for that. ' Xo two children develop in pre- 
ciselv the same wav, not even in the same home. Scientific 

4 • ' 

researches on emotions have brought out generalizations re¬ 
garding the child in general, and a knowledge of these con¬ 
clusions is essential for parents and teachers. Child guidance, 
however, is a matter of dealing with a particular child, not of 
applving abstract scientific generalizations. An eminent psy¬ 
chiatrist, in his days of bachelorhood, used to lecture parents 
on the subject, ”The Ten Commandments for Parents.” 
When he married and became a parent himself, he changed 
commandments to suggestions. Later, as he came to know inti- 
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mately the emotional problems of other sons and daughters, 
he destroyed the entire lecture. 

Some pessimistic commentators on child training have 
written as though parents and teachers are involved in a race 
to keep children from going insane. Too much emphasis upon 
the pathology of emotions is, no doubt, most unwise. Child 


guidance should not be considered as a negative matter, the 

W ✓ 

primary concern of which is to prevent emotional maladjust¬ 
ments. Far more important is the positive aspect, which lays 
emphasis upon giving the child desirable experiences. It is 
well established that emotions are profoundlv altered in ex¬ 


pression and in the situations which call them forth during 
the development of the child. Guidance simplv means that 
adults ha\ e t\\ o obligations: first, to define the sort of emotional 


behavior children ought to acquire, and second, to provide 
situations in which children will have the chance to behave 


in those desirable ways. The institutions primarilv concerned 

with the process are the home, the school, the church, and 
the communitv. 


f.One of the great aims in emotional training is to develop 
a realistic feeling of self-confidence. By many guided experi¬ 
ences the child becomes slowly aware of personal assets and 
liabilities. He learns to develop the assets and to be reconciled 
to unalterable liabilities. He faces the difficulties of life in a 
problem-solving attitude, not by reverting to childish temper 
tantrums. Another great aim is to make the child increasingly 
self-reliant. Adults are flattered sometimes by training chil¬ 
dren to be more and more dependent upon them. Xo emo¬ 
tional training could be more disastrous. The child must be 
gmded in the direction of emancipation from dependency. 

t irdobjective is to train children in getting along agreeably 
with one another. In a democratic social order, rampant 
individualism in the expression of emotionalized drives has 

nfl ' J h£ ? iVC ^ take ° f children!s Plav groups and 
of the public school furnish excellent training in adjusting 

personal ldiosyncracies to social demands. 5 
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^Training the aesthetic emotions . 1 Very little experi¬ 
mental work has yet been done on the development of ap¬ 
preciations and aesthetic feelings. Recent educational theory 
has, however, emphasized the importance of such training. 
It has been established that aesthetic emotions, like all other 
psychological functions, develop in slow, regular, predictable 
ways. Binet early found that children's ability to differentiate 
attractive from ugly line drawings of human faces is a measure 
of intelligence. In the latest revision of the Binet scale a test 
of this ability is placed at the level of four and a half years in 
mental age. Many experimenters have tested infants and 
young children on aesthetic preferences for colors. Fenton 
reports that she found only a single instance of pleasure over 
color in her own infant up to the end of his first year, and 
that was the occasion when he appeared to be delighted by her 
blue dress. Macaulay found that the average child has little ap¬ 
parent interest in style or color of personal clothing until age ten. 
These experiments do not indicate, however, that much might 
not be done to train children through aesthetic experiences. 

Among the ancient Greeks great emphasis was placed upon 
the development of aesthetic feelings and attitudes. At the 
verv outset of his education, the Greek bov was trained in 
rhythmical and expressive activities. The development of an 
appreciation for the beautiful was the cardinal objective in 
his education. Except in the ’'progressive school," modem 
education is distinguished for its emphasis upon utilitarian 
training through the mastery of a set curriculum. There are 
manv indications, however, to show that more attention is 
now being given everywhere to the development of aesthetic 
emotions and appreciations through creative activities. Such 
training is necessary if increased leisure time is to be expended 
in satisfying, desirable ways. Hence the Athenian ideal of 
training for the enjoyment of life has been rediscovered. 

1 5 ,.,. Chapter 13 for an extended discussion. Set also R. M. Oeden, Tht 
?s\chil»zv <7 Ar!, New York. Scribner, 1938. Chapter XII discusses a theoretical 

basis for developing acstheuc appreciations. 
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QUESTIONS AXD EXERCISES 

1. Describe some occasions when you have observed a group of 
people “worked up” to a pitch of great excitement. What con¬ 
ditions brought on the state? How did these people look, and 
how did thev behave? 

4 

2. Whv should there be so much difficultv in defining emotions? 
Is it easier to define an emotional response? 

3. What techniques are used by dictators in working their fol¬ 
lowers up to an emotional frenzy? How can people remain 
“level headed” when thev listen to demagogues? 

4. Do lower animals have emotions? Describe some examples. 
What definition of emotion is implied in your illustrations? 

5. Why would it not be possible for an observer to keep daiiv 
records of the emotions of another person from birth to death? 

What part of the emotional reactions cannot be observed by 
another person? 

6. Observe several young infants and note carefully how they 
behave in different situations. L nder what circumstances do 
they seem to be “emotional”? Do you believe that the infant 
experiences an emotion of complacency as well as of excitement? 

7. See whether \ou can judge an infant s emotion from its crying 
or other expressive activity when you do not know* the cause 
for this behavior. Does the infant's mother believe that she 
can tell by the crying whether the infant is hungry, in pain, 
uncomfortable, or just “exercising the lungs”? 

8. Make up a record form for an educated mother to use in writ- 
big out her observations on the emotional development of her 
mfant. Explain the purpose and value of each topical heading 

you would include. ‘ 5 

9. If it is true that most of our emotions are learned, what educa¬ 
tional implications would you draw from that fact? Are all 

undesirable emotional reactions consciously learned? Give 
some examples. 

0. Describe some adult fears that are undesirable. How would 
>ou advise a fearful adult to rid himself of troublesome fears 3 
How would you prevent young children from developing such 

1. Describe the behavior of a child with an inferioritv attitude 

anVn h 7° If UCh cj^ C ° nf ' denCe ' and ° ne with a "ell-balanced 
attitude of self-confidence. How do these attitudes develop 3 

2. If you were a play director, how would you instruct the mem- 
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bers of the cast in depicting the following emotions: rage, 9ur 
prise, terror, elation, and despair? In real life do people displa' 
their emotions in these wavs? 

13. How would you deal with temper tantrums in children 0 Plai 
a program for children of different ages. How can the primitiv 
rage emotion be trained to serve a useful purpose in adult life 

14. Mention some of the dangers in an excessive concern for th 
wholesome emotional development of children. Can adults b 
oversolicitous? What might be the effects? 

15. Describe some behavior problems that have their origins ii 
emotional maladjustments. How do emotionally maladjustei 
adults affect children 0 Give some examples. 

16. Contrast the effects of a school which emphasizes subject matte 
master}* in the earliest grades with one which attempts t 
utilize children's creative abilities. Which type of educatio 
would do more to train aesthetic appreciations? Why is i 
important to train children in aesthetic emotions? 

17. Become familiar with the following technical words and giv 
illustrations for each: 


a. Complacency. The emotional condition when there is a maximum < 
physical well-being and a minimum of tensions. 

b. Excitement. In the infant it is a condition of heightened activities ii 
duced by discomfort, pain, hunger, or any other form of overstixm 
lation. 

c. Frustration. Any form of blocking constitutes a frustration and tenc 
to arouse excitement. 

d. Optimum physiological balance. The condition of physical health whic 
ensures normal growth. When the balance is lost, the infant strut 
gles and becomes tense. When it is restored, the mi ant becomes coi 

tented and finally goes off to sleep. 

e. Self-confidenee. A learned pattern of emotional behavior whereby tl 
child is eager to be challenged by frustrations in order to overtoil 
them. The antithesis of self-confidence is the attitude of inferiorir 

/. Stimulus. That which evokes a response. Sudden loss of support, fc 
instance, is a stimulus for fear. A complicated pattern of stimuli 

termed a situation. 

g. Symbol. Any situation that becomes representative for another, 
schoolmaster's birch rod may be a symbol to induce fear in the groc 

before whom it hangs. 

h. Symbolic frustration. A word, gesture, or object may stand as d 
representation of a situation in which one was made to feel infen< 
or humiliated. The child who sticks his tongue out at another an 
be said to use symbolic frustration on his adversary. 
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Chapter 8 

Mental Growth in Children 


Between insects and human beings there is so wide a gulf 
that it seems difficult to compare them. One of the greatest 
differences, however, often escapes notice. From the moment 

of birth, insects are more or less successfully able to maintain 

✓ * 

existence. They are in no way dependent upon the care of 
parents. All the behavior mechanisms that they require to 
adjust to the business of living either are present immediately 
cifter birth or appear in the process of maturation. Xo con¬ 
clusive scientific evidence has been presented to show that 
insects are capable of learning. Human infants, on the other 
hand, are the most helpless, dependent creatures in all nature. 
Without the solicitous care of adults, no human infant could 
lone survive. Everv mode of behavior that is characteristically 

w 4 

human about us is learned. 1 The biological significance of the 
prolonged term of infancy is that it makes possible a profound 
modification through environmental influences. Insects de¬ 
pend upon heredity for their behavior mechanisms; human 
infants are educable. 

Mental equipment of the newborn infant . 2 John Locke 
(1632-1 7 04) wrote that the mind of a new r born infant is like 

1 This arewmcnt has been developed in John Fiske's classic essay, The Meaning 


cj /r'sr/i. Houghton Mifflin, 1883, 1902. 

: For accounts of unlearned behavior, see the following references: 

G. E. Cochill, Anatomy and the Problem of Behavior , New York, Magellan, 1929. 
\\\ Dennis. “A Description and Classification of the Respojp^of the New 

Born Infant." Psychol . Bull., 31 (1934), 5-22. ' . , 

M. Sherman. I. Sherman, and C. D. Fiorv, ‘‘Infant Behavior,” Comp. Psychol . 



(1936), Xo. 59. 
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a blank page upon which experience writes. Although the 
newborn infant is. of course, helpless and dependent, there are 
many behavior mechanisms already in operation. Examples, 
apparent to any observer, are signs of distress when the infant 
is uncomfortable, starting at a sudden loud noise, swallowing 
when food is given, shifting the head so as to breathe freely, 
and grasping an object placed in the hand. The maintenance 
functions, such as digestion, circulation of the blood, elimina- 
don, and respiration, function from birth. Sneezing, hiccough¬ 
ing, moving the limbs about in random fashion—these are 
also familiar illustrations of unlearned behavior. Such reac¬ 
tions are termed reflexes. A reflex is a rather definite unlearned 
response to a specific stimulus. In addition to a number of 
reflexes, the infant tends also to respond "all over” to certain 
forms of stimulation. Such behavior is appropriately called 
mass activity. 

Not all unlearned behavior mechanisms are present at 
birth. A striking example is the blinking reflex, which does 
not ordinarily appear until the infant is three or four months 
old. Ability to creep does not develop until about seven or 
eight months. Muscular coordination is another familiar ex¬ 
ample of behavior primarily dependent upon the achievement 

of physical growth. Exercise, of course, facilitates this matura¬ 
tion. 1 

From the psychological standpoint, three unlearned char¬ 
acteristics of infants are all-important. First, the infant is able 
to attend to certain forms of stimulation. On the third day, 

, Arthur s eyes followed the movement of a watch 
dangled before him. At four and a half months he would look 
intently at the “Tinker To\” placed in his hand. Secondly, 
the infant is set to make responses to certain forms of stimula¬ 
tion. In some situations the responses take the form of specific 
reflexes and in others, of mass reactions. Development through 
grow th and experience tends to make these responses more 

1 The process of maturation is described by M. M. Shirley in The First Two 
Jears, Minneapolis, Lniversity of Minnesota Press, 1933. 
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specific and differentiated. One infant indicated a generalized 
response to a noise on the fourth day, and in the fifteenth week 
he turned his head definitely in the direction of any noise 
made in his room. Thirdly, the infant is able to learn. Even 
in the first few days of life George seemed to adjust to a routine 
of sleep, feeding, and baths. By the ninth or tenth week he 
would open his mouth and display signs of eagerness whenever 
his mother placed a towel under his chin, as she always did 
before giving him drops of orange juice. If the infant were 
incapable of receiving and responding to stimuli, and of ac¬ 
quiring new modes of responses, there would be nothing of 
what we call mind or mental development. 

The infant furnishes many examples of the way acquired 
modes of behavior develop from unlearned reaction tenden¬ 
cies. The simplest types of learning take place in connection 
with activities related to feeding and physical care. Frank 
learned in the tenth week to find evident pleasure in his bath, 
and two weeks later he displayed signs of glee when he heard 
his mother filling the tub. On the eightieth day he first indi¬ 
cated conclusive signs of pleasure when, upon awakening from 
an afternoon nap. he saw his baby carriage. These common¬ 
place illustrations are cited to indicate the tremendous im¬ 
portance of learned reactions in the life of the infant and to 
suggest how the breadth of experience becomes enlarged. 

Xearly every infant acquires a few stunts which parents 
like to show off. The relative ease with which these little 
stunts can be learned and altered is a distinctive characteristic 
that separates the human infant from lower animals. A famil¬ 
iar instance is the ability to "pat-a-cake.” Entrained ob¬ 
servers mav believe that the infant "understands” the re¬ 
quest, "Pat-a-cake.” Such, however, is not the case, and the 
true nature of these little stunts must be noted if we are to 
comprehend mental development. This is nothing more than 
a mechanical sort of trick, such as many lower animals can be 
taught. L'suallv the mother claps the infant’s hands as she 
savs. "Pat-a-cake.” There is no reason to believe that these 
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sounds are anything more than a meaningless jumble of audi¬ 
tory stimuli. Every time the infant hears the sounds his 
hands are clapped by his mother. Finally, the command be¬ 
comes a signal for the infant to start patting his hands to¬ 
gether. Genuine comprehension of the meanings of words is a 
highly complicated psychological achievement dependent 
upon physical development and many experiences. 

The measurement of intelligence. The capacity to re¬ 
spond to stimuli and to acquire new types of behavior is 

Individual differences in intelligence are 
indicated by the ability to adjust to new situations. One 
mother reported that her infant would sometimes get his 
thumb in his mouth while feeding, and until his seventh 
month she had to remove it and insert the nipple again. At 
this age. however, he began to make purposively adaptive 
movements to hold his bottle and no longer confused thumb 
and nipple. This is a homely example of adjustive behavior to 
meet the demands of a situation. In a game of "return.” the 


called intelligence. 


dog s owner threw the stick over a fence in which one picket 
had been broken out. The dog ran through the gap, picked 
up the stick in his mouth, and started back. On coming to the 
fence, he could not get through with the stick held lengthwise. 


After many efforts the dog dropped the stick and came 
through alone. Repeated urging could not induce the dog to 
shift the stick so as to drag it through. Thus the owner realized 
that he had raised a stupid pet that could not adjust his be¬ 
havior to new situations. 

A great deal has been done to develop techniques for 
measuring ability to adjust to novel situations. .After an in¬ 
tensive series of observations of many infants, Gesell published 
summaries of normal development at various intervals of age. 
These serve as a guide in determining whether an individual 
child is developing normally. In 1900, Shinn 1 published a 


1 Millicent W. Shinn, The Biography of a Baby, Boston, Houghton Mifflin. 1900. 

her two volumes entitled .Votes on the Development of a Child, Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1893 and 1899. 
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series of observations upon the increments in adaptive be¬ 
havior normally to be expected at various age levels of de¬ 
velopment. In an elaborate and detailed report Fenton 1 has 
described the emergence of adaptive behavior in her own in¬ 
fant. Gesell's work, 2 however, supplied the impetus to the 
development of tests of infant intelligence, and research work¬ 
ers have drawn heavily on his observations. The plan of a test 
is to present a situation or an object to the infant and to inter¬ 
pret the response by comparing the infant's reaction with an 
inventory of activities which normally appear at certain age 
levels in the average infant. 

If, for instance, we wanted to construct a test for children 

<t * 

two and a half years of age ? we might proceed by first noting 
Geselhs summary for that age. He observed that at thirty 
months of age the average child will do the following things: 
(1) go up and down stairs alone; (2) pile seven or eight blocks 
with coordination; (3) try to stand on one foot; (4) copy 
vertical or horizontal line: (5) point to seven pictures; (6) mark 
twice for a cross; and (7) give his full name. 

Of course, these activities by no means exhaust the repertoire 
of behavior at this age level; but they do indicate significant, 
typical reactions to be expected of the child. Next, we should 
work out a number of situations in which we could present the 
individual child with opportunities to display his ability’ to 
behave in wavs suggested bv Gesell. Our directions should be 

# ^ o * 

explicit and always given in the same way to every child we 
test. We should have to make out a plan for scoring that would 
leave nothing to our momentary caprice or indulgence. Then 
we should trv out our little test on a number of children at or 
near the age level of two and a half. 3 

1 Jessie C. Fenton, A Practical Psychology of Babyhood, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 

1925 . . . „ 

2 Arnold Gesell’s normative summaries are presented in his Infancy and Human 
Growth, New York, Macmillan, 1928. With these as a guide, the student should 
take advantage of every opportunity to observe young infants. 

3 for a technical but readable account of the nature, development, and meas¬ 
urement of intelligence, see P. A. Witty, ‘‘Intelligence,” Educational Psycholog) 
(C. E. Skinner, editor), New Yoik, Prentice-Hall, 1938, Chap. XVI. 
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Our test of normal intelligence of thirtv-month-old children 
might finally take this form: 

1. John, I want to see how well you can go up to the top of 

the stairs and come down again. 

2. Now pile these blocks up to make a big tower. 

3. Can you stand on one foot? Let me see you do it while 
I count to ten. Stand on your right foot. (Here we might 
discover that the average child at this age does not know the 
difference between right and left. If so, we should have to ex¬ 
periment on older children to find out just when this direction 
can be understood.) 

4. I want you to take this pencil and draw on this piece of 
paper lines exactly like those on this card. (The child would 
be shown a card with a horizontal and a vertical line. If we 
washed to complicate the test, we might permit the child to 
look at the card for ten seconds, and then reproduce the lines 
from memory. In that case we should have to find out at what 
level the average child can pass our little exercise.) 

5. Now, John, I am going to show you a card with some 
pictures on it. I shall call out the names of the objects, and I 
w'ant you to put your finger on each one. (We give the child 
a card with pictures of such objects as a ball, a tricycle, a cat, 
a house, a spoon, an automobile, and a hen. Perhaps instead 
of pictures we might use metal toy reproductions of these 
objects. Certainly, we should not expect adult definitions. 
Experience w’ould indicate to us the type of answers the aver¬ 
age or normal child should give.) 

6. I am going to draw a cross. You w'atch me, and then I 
shall ask you to draw' one for me. 

7. What is your full name? (If he should reply, Johnny , we 
should say, John what?) 

If we had time and opportunity to try out these tests on 
many children at this age, we might then be called in as ex¬ 
perts by parents of thirty-month-old infants to ascertain 
whether their offspring meet the standards. We could go 
further and establish tests for other age levels. Thus we could 
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place the behavior of an individual child by comparing his 
responses with the age level of average children who do equally 
well. 

Educated parents often ask whether tests have been worked 
out for the measurement of intelligence in babies and young 
children. One of the best tests for the first vear of life has been 
developed by Bay ley. 1 It is made up of 115 test items arranged 
in order of difficulty and permits the examiner to derive a 
score indicative of the rate of mental development. The most 

authoritative and elaborate test, the 1937 Stanford revision 

* 

of the Binet-Simon intelligence scale. 2 is suitable for use with 
children from two years of age upward. For testing young 
children the examiner needs a rather expensive outfit of ma¬ 
terial. and he must have had highly specialized training in 
administering the test. For general use in making interesting 
observations on the rate of mental development. Gesell's 
normative summaries furnish the best available standards. 

Individual differences in intelligence. Extensive use of 
scales for the measurement of intelligence has shown that 
marked differences exist among children and adults. Al¬ 
though no two psychologists would quite agree on a suitable 
definition of intelligence, they certainly do agree that all hu¬ 
man beings differ greatly in the amount of intelligence they 
exhibit. When we find that the majority of children at a given 


age level can do certain things, we call that behavior average 
or typical. Some children who are younger can apparently 
do these things just as well, and some older children cannot 


do them successfullv. These children are abnormal or atypical, 
terms which mean nothing more than that they deviate from 
the average. Of course, there are relatively few children who 
deviate on a given test which can successfully be done at their 
age level. For instance, nearly all children can join two words 
together in a meaningful sentence by the twenty-first month. 

t Xancv Bavlev. The Cali • c-rr.ia Fits!-) ear Menial Scale. Berkeley, Lniversity of 
California Press. 1933. 

i l M Tcrman and Maud A. Merrill, Measuring Intelligence , Boston. Houghtor 


Mifflin. 193“- 
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A very few at a year and a half will be able to say. Daddy go, 
I eat, or See me; and only a few will be unable to phrase sen¬ 
tences like these at the twentv-seventh month. 

To determine the status of a given child we have to find 
out how his abilities compare with the whole group. An 
amazing letter \\Titten by Francis Gabon just before his fifth 
birthday illustrates this point "My dear Adele," he wrote to 
his sister, ‘T am four years old and can read any English book. 
I can say all the Latin substantives and adjectives and active 
verbs besides 52 lines of Latin poetry. I can cast up anv sum 
in addition and can multiply by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 10. I can 
also say the pence table. I can read French a little and I 
know the clock. Francis Galton. Febuary [nV] 15, 18277’ Only 
one child in millions would be capable of writing such a mis¬ 
sive on his fifth birthday. From this letter, as well as from 
iurther evidence, it is concluded that Galton was twice 

as intelligent as the average child at his chronological 
age. 


At the other extreme of the scale, we might find such an 
instance as this. When Mary w'as asked to draw' a picture of a 
man, she cheerfully began to work. The meaningless scrawls 
on the paper, however, were no better than those of the aver¬ 
age child at three years of age. Although Mary w'as phvsically 
an adult, she was placed in a state colony for the feeble¬ 
minded because of her lack of intelligence. 

In school the teachers constantly judge the intelligence of 
pupils m terms of ability' to master the curriculum. Some 
children understand explanations verv well the first time the 
teacher presents them. Other children may require special 
instruction after school or at home in order to keep up with the 
class. Bob, for instance, vexed his teacher because he never 
took any books home. He found the fifth grade so easv that he 
could prepare all the assignments during the study'periods. 

t Sh ° Uld haVC r ^ uired more 'vo!-k from 

Bob than she did from the other children in her room. Tim 

on the other hand, became surlv and i_ : ’ 
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found that, even though he had been "kept back,” the other 
children outstripped him in the lessons. One of the basic re¬ 
quirements of guidance is that parents and teachers recognize 
the importance of individual differences among children and 
adjust the amount of work expected accordingly. 

The constancy of intelligence. Some people believe 
that later on Tim might suddenly wake up and do just as well 
as other children and that Bob's obvious superiority would be 
lost. In interviews with parents of backward children, teach¬ 
ers often hear the hope expressed that, "In high school my 
son will really get a new lease upon life,” "Lots of children 
don’t become intelligent until after adolescence,” or “All 
mv daughter needs is better teachers than you.” Sometimes, 
of course, these parents are right. Emotional difficulties often 
cause the timid child to appear unintelligent. The adenoidal 
child, sitting with mouth open and with blank expression, 
mav be misjudged as stupid. \\ hether the child who is actu- 
allv stupid can ever be “awakened” is another matter. 
A few vears ago the answer would have been a categor¬ 


ical Xo. 

Before discussing some of the studies made upon the con- 

stancv of intelligence, we should note carefully the existence 

of a condition known as pseudo feeble-mindedness. The term is 

somewhat pedantic, but the condition which it denotes is very 

real. Pseudo feeble-mindedness means the appearance of 

alleged svmptoms of intellectual inferiority in a person whose 

actual intelligence is at least average. Childhood diseases, 

tyrannical adults, or a series of humiliating experiences may 

cause such serious emotional handicaps as to make a child 

appear to be stupid. The case of the eminent Father Shields 1 

is an illustration. Even his own parents branded him as a 

moron, and until he reached seventeen years of age he had 

done little to make them alter their opinion. Then he sud- 

denlv awakened intellectually and commenced to earn aca- 
# 

1 T E. Shields. The Making and L nmaking oj a Dullard , W ashington, Catholic 
Educational Press, 1909. 
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demic distinctions. Xo doubt, when a child who hitherto has 
been a misfit in school amazes parents and teachers by high 
accomplishment, the retardation was not caused by handicaps 

Emotional maladjust¬ 
ments mav. as in Father Shield's case, be at the basis of the 

4 • 4 

apparent stupidity. 

The value of measurement of intelligence depends upon how 
well any given score will predict what score might be earned 
on a retesting at a later time. If. for example, a child makes a 
high score at age four and a low score at age ten. the oredictive 

^ w ^ ' i 

value of the test is nil. A very practical inquire - is. therefore, 
to determine the relative constancy of test scores on children 


in the development of real intelligence. 


of different ages. Many psychologists would have answered 

this question dogmatically a decade ago bv savin? that 

evidence shows only a very small fluctuation. Now the whole 

matter is being reconsidered. Reports ol the older studies are 

being re-examined, and new investigations are under wav. 

S — 0 

Thorndike 1 has pointed out that the amount of fluctuation 
varies with the interval between the two tests of a given child. 
In one year the average change is 5.32 points, and in pine 
years 9.34. Gifted children, according to some investigators. 

fluctuate more markedly than average or dull children in 
intelligence test scores. 

There seems to be evidence that large changes in intelli¬ 
gence levels may occur during the years preceding entrance 
to school. \\ ellman - discovered on many retests that some 
children make large gains in intelligence. L nder proper en¬ 
vironmental stimulation, it appears, the pattern of mental 


1 L - Thorndike. -The Effect of the Interval between Test and Retest on 
the Constancy ot the I.Q.. jour. Ed'uc. Psychcl.. 24 (1955) 545-5-19 

: See the following articles bv Beth L. Wellman reporting important studies 


ta » - r . rr. . - Preschool Attendance upon the 

•Q" .J a f' y 1 ( 19j -k 48-69: "Our Changing Concern of Intelli¬ 
gence. ' jour. Consult. Psychol., 2 (1938X 9~-l<r. ~ ~ * 


artide nature .of thL topic at the present time is indicated m an 

1 v b>R R d s ™P*» s The Wandering I.Q.: Is It Time for It to Settle 
Dou-n? ' Jour. Psycho!., 7 (1959). 551-567. 
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growth may be appreciably increased. Skeels 1 has reported 
that foster children of average intelligence may, when adopted 
into good homes, be lifted to the level of “superior.” At the 
present time, there is considerable controversy over such find¬ 
ings. The traditional notion of constancy in intelligence is 
still held firmly by many persons. Perhaps one reason for 
such changes as do occur lies in the fact that our tests of intel¬ 
ligence require a good mastery of the language. In homes 
where the parents are well educated the child has an opportu- 
nity to acquire facility in language. Likewise, in good nursery 
schools and kindergartens the child is given training in the 
sort of activities which are incorporated into many of our in¬ 
telligence tests. As we now measure intelligence, we may, 
therefore, say that an intellectually impoverished environ¬ 
ment tends to lower scores and a stimulating environment to 
raise them. Whether this fact means that actual intelligence 
is affected thereby is still in the realm of controversy. 2 

The history of the intelligence test movement in the United 
States is one of the most brilliant chapters in psychology. It is 
a record of steady progress in the development of measuring 
devices and of achievement in investigations. The attempt to 
devise scales whereby, in a single test period, an entire plan of 
education may be mapped out for an individual child would 
certainly deserve encouragement by parents and teachers. In 
actual practice, however, many persons have lost sight of the 
fact that intelligence testing is essentially a scientific experi¬ 
ment. Unfounded generalizations, dogmatic assumptions, 
and unscientific attitudes have done much to destroy con¬ 
fidence in intelligence tests as they are now used and inter¬ 
preted. Unfortunately, some people have taken a fatalistic 

i H. M. Skeels, "Mental Development of Children in Foster Homes,” Jour. 

Consult. Psychol., 2 (1938), 33-43. . „ 

Sff also H. M. Skeels. Ruth Updegraff, Beth L. Wellman, and H. M. Williams, 

“A Studv of Environmental Stimulation: An Orphanage Preschool Project, 

Uniisrsiiy of Ion a Studios in Child 11 eIjaro , 15, Xo. 4 (19 j>8). 

i The details of this controversy lie beyond the scope of this book. For a general 
review of the subject and for an excellent bibliography, the student should con¬ 
sult the P> wholes- Bull., 37, Xo. 2 (February, 1940). 
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attitude toward the problem of mental development. They 
assume that, since intelligence is fixed bv hereditv, education 

* 4 4 * 

can do little or nothing for the child. The real fact is that no 
one has yet demonstrated the limits to which the average, 
healthy child might be lifted by the use of ideal guidance 
techniques in the home and at school. 

Some educational problems. Few adults would be so 
rash as to say that they are using their own mental powers to 
the limit. Most would franklv admit that thcv have never 

' 4 

developed the habit of constant intellectual growth, clear 
thinking; and energetic activity in self-improvement. For 
parents and teachers, one aim is to make children more effi¬ 
cient in the use of mental powers. Hence we seek to devise 
schemes of education w hich w ill make children turn out to be 
a great improvement over the present generation of adults. 
Through the development of a science of human behavior, 
education has made great progress in recent years. Though 
the ideal procedures in education are. of course, still unknown. 

' 7 

the new understanding of mental development has innumer¬ 
able educational applications in the home and the school. 

First, we now know that mental development cannot be 
forced in hothouse fashion. \\ hen rapid successions of achieve¬ 
ments are forced upon the growing child, the results arc dis¬ 
astrous. W illiam s father, who had been dropped from college 
for low' scholarship, determined to make a prodigy of the boy. 
Almost from birth \\ illiam was given “educational toys. Flis 
father took delight in having three-year-old \\ illiam give the 
Latin names of a few familiar objects. Being an average lad, 
William did learn a few amazing tricks which his father liked 
to have the neighbors witness. Instead of hearing fairy tales 
and legends, William was brought up on a heavv schedule of 
reading. His mother read to him only the sort of material that 
might inform his mind. In the first and the second grades the 
teachers often called upon him when visitors were present. 
Soon, however, the other children had learned as much as 
William, andhis initial advantage was entirely lost. His “under- 
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standing" was nothing more than a general mental confusion 
plus a few tricks which his parents had taught him to show off. 

In babyhood the primary concern ought to be with the 
physical health and growth. Xo mental achievements should 
be forced. Of course, the infant should have an opportunitv to 
acquire many different experiences and thus to expand the 
intellectual horizon. Precautions must be taken not to over¬ 
stimulate the baby and to develop fears. Within a very few 
days the healthy infant becomes adjusted to a regular schedule 
of feeding, sleeping, rides in the carriage, and times of "play” 
activity. Gradually the baby learns to attach meanings to 
various phases of his environment and to achieve some mus¬ 
cular coordination. 

In the second year some purposeful instruction mav be 
given. Simple habits of physical control may normallv be 
acquired. Various objects may be employed to develop a 
knowledge of colors and shapes. Again the caution is not to 
force development in any way. Unless the activity to be taught 
has a relationship to the normal development of the child, it 
ought not to be introduced. Jane, for instance, could repeat 
the alphabet shortly after her second birthday. When she 
gave a demonstration of this feat, in which she needed only 
two or three promptings, the circle of visitors was invariably 
impressed. Such an ability is. however, of no value at all. In 
the modern school children are no longer introduced to read¬ 
ing by the a-b-c method. 

The value of nursery schools for young children has been 
conclusivelv demonstrated. In these schools the child has 

s 

opportunities to gain in breadth of experience. The situations 

in which experiences are presented to the child are controlled. 

The child learns many words and acquires facility in handling 

various objects. Since many measures of intelligence include 

similar materials, the nurserv school child often shows up to 

* • 

great advantage. Walsh 1 reports that nursery schools bring 

1 M. E. Walsh, ‘ The Relation of Nursery School Training to the Develop¬ 
ment of Certain Personality Traits/' Child D'vdipmmi, 2 (1931), /2-73. 
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gains in initiative, ability to talk, agreeableness, sympathy, 
and orderly care of playthings. The advantage of early adjust¬ 
ments to other children is obvious, and in this sort of training 
the nursery school child has experiences not available for the 
only child who is brought up among adults. In short, we know 
that the best way to educate young children is to provide them 
with widening opportunities to learn. Nursery schools and 
kindergartens furnish such opportunities. Conversely, the 
wrong way to proceed is to attempt to force development. 

Secondly, we now understand that in any program of edu¬ 
cation we must provide for the individual differences that 
exist among children. Scientific investigations which are based 
upon large groups of the population lead to the development 
of generalizations about human behavior. Thus we gain in 
knowledge of the “average man." Actually, however, no such 
person as the average man exists. Intensive studies of separate 
individuals show that no two are quite alike, and often great 
differences are found. Careful observations indicate that even 
young children differ markedly in the variety of experiences 

* ^^ ^ an d in their habits of behavior. Even 

twins brought up in the same home do not have identical ex¬ 
periences in all particulars. The conclusion, therefore, is that 

in educational practice we must always adjust the situation to 
fit the particular child. 

Mr. Allen enjoyed reminiscing about his elementary school 
days. Each session, he said, the children marched into the 
building in military fashion. \\ hen the teacher gave com¬ 
mands. they seated themselves, with folded hands, like little 
automatons. On the order, "Open desks. Remove geogra¬ 
phies. Close desks/’ each child acted routinely. They were as 
well trained as a group of precision dancers. Then the teacher 
conducted the recitation. Those who could not answer or 
understand the questions were directed to remain after school. 
Other subjects were dealt with in the same way, until at length 
they were permitted to march out for dinner. Mr. Allen re¬ 
ported that his teachers assumed that all children are alike. 
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Slow learners were the victims of sarcasm or punishment in¬ 
tended to make them learn more readily. The teachers seemed 
to believe that rigorous mental discipline would have the same 
effect upon the minds of children as physical exercise has in 
developing muscles. As Mr. Allen used to say, “The teachers 
thought that the more we hated school, the more benefit were 
we deriving from it.” 

The contrast between this sort of school and a modern 
school is great. Now, the child’s stage of mental development 
and his interests furnish the center around which the school 
program is organized. By means of various tests, supplemented 
by careful observations, the teachers discover how best to plan 
a program for each separate child. Of course, many habits 
must be developed in common. Children have to learn the 
amenities of social living in a democratic group. Rampant 
individualism in behavior is anarchy. Furthermore, in the 
modern school the child is not allowed to “express himself’ 
through momentary impulsions of no educational value. The 
school is a situation controlled by intelligent adults who know 
what sort of experiences children ought to have and who 
understand how to direct the children toward the enlargement 
of experience. The aim of the modern school is to foster the 
maximum amount of mental growth in each child and at the 
same time to provide experiences in social living. The spirit 
of modern education is that the process should be one of di¬ 
rection and guidance rather than of autocratic coercion and 
repression. 

Factors related to mental growth. All studies indicate a 
very close relationship between a child’s performance in tests 
of intelligence and the socio-economic status of the parents. 
In a monumental contribution by Terman, this fact has been 
de.nitely established. Brilliant children are far more likely 
to come from “comfortable” homes than from poverty- 
stricken areas. In general they live in the superior neighbor¬ 
hoods rather than “across the railroad tracks.” Observant 
teachers have always conjectured that such would be the con- 
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elusion; hence they have been interested in measures taken to 
raise standards of living among the population. Proper food 
and adequate medical attention, playgrounds, splendid edu¬ 
cational ta ^es, anci a sense of security from economic 

/ 

strain these are some of the advantages of most children who 
make rapid strides in mental growth. The conclusion from 
these facts is plain. Advantages now enjoyed by the fortunate 
children must be supplied by the community for all children. 

4 

At present there is a great deal of interest in the question of 
racial differences in mental development. 1 On many of our 
present tests of intelligence some races make a relatively poor 
showing. The existence of actual differences in test scores has 
led some people erroneously to draw the conclusion that there 
are innate, biological differences in the rate and the extent of 
mental development. The myth of Aryan superiority is said 
to be taught in the schools of some nations. On this question 

scientific research has supplied the answer. First, scholars do 

$ 

nor agree upon the meaning of the word race. Secondly, there 
are no differences in test performances which cannot be readily 
accounted for by differences in life experiences of the racial 
groups tested. Inequalities in economic and cultural advan¬ 
tages. no doubt, account for disparities in school marks and 
intelligence test scores. Not until all children, no matter what 
their race, enjoy the same opportunities can we determine 

whether there are innate racial differences in mental develop¬ 
ment. 

We should not, however, become too optimistic that all 
differences can be ironed out by education. Certain types of 
feeble-mindedness are obviously rather hopeless as far as edu¬ 
cability is concerned. Here the problem is to give as much 
concrete practical instruction as the children are capable of 
receiving. There is no reason to hope that there is any edu¬ 
cational hocus-pocus whereby an idiot may be made into 
a genius. Until recent years, however, many people took a 

N~Vort TucZ .“TKr ! “" m “ Zed * T - *• G-*. *>-'«« 
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fatalistic attitude toward the educability of average children. 
That attitude certainly has been changed as a result of new 
investigations. The impetus given by heredity to the mental 
development of the child cannot, perhaps, be much affected by 
environment. The concern of parents and teachers, however, 
has to do with factors in development that may be altered. 
We may safely conclude that limits of achievement are nearly 
always pseudo limits for the normal child. Hence the immedi¬ 
ate task is to devise methods for increasing the level of achieve¬ 
ment for all children. 


Ql'ESTIOXS AX’D EXERCISES 

1. Describe the behavior of some organisms that appear to be 
incapable of learning anything. As we ascend the scale of life, 
we note the lengthening of infancy. What is the meaning of 
infancy? 

4 

2. Observe the behavior of the youngest infants available in your 

neighborhood, and describe types of behavior that seem to be 

unlearned. Find some examples of reflex behavior and of mass 

activity. 

0 

3. Use the Gescll normative summaries in observations of infants 
at various levels of development, and describe your findings. 

4. Compare the “tricks" which very young children have learned 
with the performance of trained animals. Is there any differ¬ 
ence? How do children learn these tricks? 

5. Make a careful study of a good test of infant intelligence. See, 
for instance. .-1 Scale for Measuring the Mental Development oj 
Infants during the First Fear of Life by Harriette-Elise Linfert 
and H. M. Hierholzer (Baltimore, Warwick and York, 1928), 
Trv it out with available infants and report on your results. 

6. Become familiar with the 193“' Stanford revision, particularly 
with the portions of the scale for children up to age twelve. 

7. What is intelligence? Read and report on Chap. I in P. L. 

Rovnton, Intelligence: Its Manifestations and Measurement (New 

* ^ 

York, Applcton-Ccntury, 1933). 

8. Arc intelligence and mental development synonymous? Explain. 

9. Explain why it is just as important to interpret a child’s per¬ 
formance on an intelligence test as it is to report the score earned. 

10. Compare two children of approximately the same age and 
Doint out the wavs in which they differ. If possible, compare 
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two brothers or sisters. Of what significance for education are 
these differences? 

11. Map out educational programs to be followed in the home 
and at school for the following types of children: a very dull 
bov who at eight vears of age cannot vet read, a four-vear-old 
boy who has picked up the ability* to read some simple words 
and who can scrawl his first name on paper, and a normal, 
healthy boy who in kindergarten does not seem interested in 
his teacher's efforts i; to get him ready for the first grade. 5 ’ 

12. Look up in the Dictionary of Psychology (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin. 1934). and redefine in vour own words, intelligence , 

* # o v 

intelligence quotient , maturation . mental age. 

13. Research indicates that the rate of mental development varies 
with the socio-economic status of the home. W hat are the social 
implications of these findings? (Read Part IV, Appraisement of 
the Cm Id. ]\ hite House Conference on Child Health and Protection , 
New York, Appleton-Century, 1932.) 

14. What may be the effects of the “new education 55 and modern 

knowledge about mental development upon the children of 
tomorrow? 
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Chapter g 

The Learning of Children 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LEARNING 

Compared with other newborns, the human infant is utterly 
helpless, unable to understand his surroundings and to respond 
appropriately to them. The human infant must learn to ad¬ 
just to its environment. For example, the young of many 
species of animals are able to swim at birth, but he is an un¬ 
usual child who learns this feat within five years. At birth the 
human infant already has a developmental history of approx- 
imatelv nine months. Before birth he has learned a few re- 

4 

sponses to environmental stimuli. 1 Obviously, the human 
infant does not start at zero when he is born. The change that 
birth occasions is an arrival into a new environment, not the 
commencement of the I it c stream. The change is somewhat 
like a graduation; a graduate does not become a new individ¬ 
ual, but he goes into a new environment. 

In order to continue his existence, the child must learn to 
make adjustments to the many stimuli that continuously affect 

his bodv. Immediatelv after birth the breathing process must 

- * 

start, and, of course, it cannot stop during his life span. He 
must now carrv on the physiological processes necessary for the 
continuance of life. He must also learn how to get along in 
the external, complex environment into which he is born. 

1 E. B. Holt, Animal Drier avA the Learning Process, New York, Holt, 1931. 
This difficult but important book describes a system of psychology based upon 
pr-natal development. It suggests how, for instance, the grasping reflex is de¬ 
veloped in the fetal stage of life history. 

Thi< rhnht/r ;/ at zinttfn bv Elden A. Bond. 
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SENSORY AND PERCEPTUAL LEARNING 

From birth, the child interacts with his changing environ¬ 
ment as a total personality. He deals with his environment 
through his senses and by his powers of feeling, memory, 
imagination, intelligence, and reason. His proper develop¬ 
ment implies that he should be treated always as a total in¬ 
dividual, not as made up of separate parts. 

Since the child is ready to respond to his whole field of en¬ 
vironmental stimuli, learning is fundamentally a matter of 
perceiving. True, there must be sensory experiences of the 
world, but the learner must so analyze and organize these 
experiences that the proper adjustment to the perceptual situ¬ 
ation will be made. Sensations do not exist as isolated phe¬ 
nomena; they are “part and parcel” of the total pattern. 
Nevertheless, by directing our attention to sensations, even 

though they be abstractions, we may gain in understanding 
the learning process. 

Many avenues for receiving impressions are opened by 
birth. Gradually the infant becomes consciously sensitive to 
the elements of his new environment. Awareness of such sensa¬ 
tions is the beginning of consciousness. At an early age the 
infant learns to turn his head toward a voice that soothes him 
and away from a harsh noise. Among the earlier conscious 
acts is a control of vision so that a moving person or object 
may be kept in sight. Shortly the infant visually explores his 
surroundings as he looks for signs that, he has learned, indicate 
preparations for his feeding. As soon as he is able to distin¬ 
guish his mother from other objects in his sensory field, his 

smiles of recognition announce the fact that his perceptual life 
las definitely begun. 

Perception commences as a conscious response to a total 
situation that has some meaning for the infant. Observations 
substantiate the hypothesis that the infant gradually learns to 
incriminate significant elements in total situations. For ex- 
unple, on every pleasant day little Tack was taken fnr * riH. 
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his carriage immediately after he had awakened from his 
afternoon nap. He soon learned to smile when his mother 
started to get him ready for the trip. At length he began to 
point at the baby carriage and to make "fussing noises” if 
preparations for the outing were delayed. At first he appeared 
to be indifferent about who took care of him. Within two 
months he appeared to make preferential movements toward 
his mother. He seemed to be able to distinguish his mother’s 
voice from those of other members of the household by the 
time he was four or five months of age. Observations on little 
Jack confirmed the hypothesis that vague patterns of sensory 
experience became more and more clearly perceived in a dis¬ 
criminative. selective fashion as he matured and learned to 

adjust himself to his environment. 

Perceiving, like all other types of learning, is developed 
through repeated experiences. Perceptions tend to become 
more precise, and the child learns to attend more closely to 
those parts ot his environment which have meaning for him. 
Accompanving the improvement in perceptual ability is a 
development in awareness of the services which his percep¬ 
tions bring to him. Gradually, through perceptions, he ac¬ 
quires some understanding ot the world and his place in it. 
Throughout his development, and in fact during his entire 
life span, he learns to make perceptions that are increasingly 

selective and purposelul. 

Sensations and perceptions. Unless the young infant is 
hungrv, the milk bottle is of little importance to him. When 
the condition of hunger develops, hunger pangs are perceived. 
Perhaps these sensations have awakened him irom sleep. He 
commences to cry because these pangs are annoying to him. 
Usualiv his cries bring an adult who presents a full bottle of 
milk. Soon the infant associates the satisfaction of his hunger 
needs with some perception ot the bottle or of the adult who 

brings it. This process is called conditioning. At birth he had 

some abilitv to see and to make sucking movements, but then 
he sucked on almost anything that was presented to him. Now 
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he makes the necessary sucking movements on the bottle and 
thus gets satisfaction. Other responses become inhibited be¬ 
cause they do not satisfy hunger pangs, and a certain type of 
specific response becomes attached to the bottle. At about 
two or three months of age, the normal infant reaches out for 
the bottle. Thus we have an example of the dawn of meaning¬ 
ful, purposeful perception. 

Perceiving and reacting. Perceiving and reacting are 
closely related. Though perceiving is a predominately sensory 
process, it involves the whole past experience of the individual. 
For interpreting present stimuli, memories of experiences are 
fundamental. Past experiences may have been somewhat like 
the present situation, and in that case the perceptual act is 
relatively easy and quick. Perhaps the situation arouses mem¬ 
ories of conflicting experiences, and then the child mav be 

s 

confused. Many experiences are vicarious in nature. For 
instance, when a young child perceives an oncoming automo¬ 


bile. it is not necessary for him to have been 
know enough to get out of the way. His 


injured in order to 
parents have un¬ 


doubtedly warned him of the danger of plaving on the high¬ 
way. and thus have given him vicarious experience. Of course, 
ver\ young children cannot learn by vicarious experience; 
hence they have to be carefullv supervised. 


Lsualh when a situation has been perceived, a response 
follows. The reaction will depend upon the interpretation that 
is ghen to the situation. In turn, the interpretation is depend¬ 
ent upon the total set of the perceiving individual. Thus, if a 
child has surfeited himself with ice cream, the sight of another 
dish may repel him. An illustration will serve to make clearer 
the influence of past experiences, real and vicarious, in the act 
of interpretation. Two psychologists observed the reactions of 
a group of children to a large, harmless snake which elided 
about protruding a long, forked tongue. 1 The very young 
children watched the snake but displayed no signs of fear. 


a* H '5 E d“ d 8) M S-24l““' “ A S,u ' lv * " *«■* CM***,- cm-t 
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Definite indications of fear did not appear in children much 
\ ounger than lour years of age. The point is that the response 
to a situation is dependent upon an individual’s past experi¬ 
ences. It is also dependent upon his present set. Perhaps a 
homely example will make this clear. Litde Jane was ready 
for a frolic, but her mother said., £ Tt’s time for your nap.” 

crying and struggling. She was 
not "set” just then to receive favorably the command to go to 
sleep. 

As children mature, they become better able to take care 
of themselves without assistance from others. They learn to 
walk alone, to talk, to obey simple commands, and finally to 
follow complicated directions. At length they acquire some 
measure of personal, economic, and polhical independence. 
All along the \\a\, their psychological development involves 
the processes of perceiving situations, discarding faulty re¬ 
actions, and strengthening the correct responses. One of the 
most important problems in the whole field of psychology is to 
acquire an understanding of how we learn to adjust ourselves 
to the world. Although many theories have been advanced, 
they are all fundamentally similar, the differences lying largely 
in terminology. 

THEORIES OF LEARM.XG 

Conditioned responses. One of the most convenient 
theories of learning is the conditioned response explanation. 
Since it is supported by a great deal of experimental work and 
since it has become rather widely accepted, parents and teach¬ 
ers should understand something about this important theory. 
A conditioned response is a reaction to a stimulus that did not 
originally have the power to evoke this particular response. 
For instance, at first the young child does not know that the 
stove is hot and that he will get burned if he touches it. Per¬ 
haps he starts by exploring the stove, and then starts back in 
pain as he gets a burn. He now becomes conditioned to keep 
awav from the stove. 
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Let us suppose that JinTs mother tells him repeatedly, 
“Keep away from the head of the stairs/' That injunction, 
however, has no particular meaning for young Jim, and he 
toddles down the hall. In a moment he steps down and goes 
tumbling to the bottom. Perhaps the words keep auar now be¬ 
gin to have some meaning for the boy. If so, he has become 
conditioned to a certain type of response whenever he hears his 
his mother speak these words. Helen was once greatly fright- 

C? * w 


4 * at her from behind a grotesque 

Hallo we en mask. For nearly a year her parents were able to 
keep her confined to the back yard by hanging up a mask at 
the gate leading to the street. She had become conditioned not 


to go near a mask. 


That conditioned responses play an important part in the 
development of the child's understanding and behavior is 

• 4 research workers. The development of the 

child s ability to think verbally, to perform highlv complex 
skills, and to comprehend his environment mav be conven¬ 
iently and adequately explained in terms of the conditioning 
process. L nfortunately. most of the accounts of experiments 
on conditioning deal with lower animals, not with human 
beings. The celebrated experiments of Pavlov 1 were done for 
the most part upon dogs. More recently a number of research 
workers have experimented upon children. 2 ’ 3 > 5 They have 

sought to discover whether the phenomena reported by Pavlov 
and his coworkers are also discoverable in young children. In 


Umvein Pa preI; ( ™ b >’ G ‘ V ‘ - W ep). London, Oxford 

-Dorothy P. Marquis, "Can Conditioned Responses Be Established in the 
Reuborn Infant. ■ Prd. Son. and jour. Gent!. Psycho!., 39 (1931). 4~9-4SP 
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brief, the conclusion is that most of the Pavlov findings seem to 
carry over into child behavior. 

A simple illustration of a conditioned response in a young 
child is the act of “waving bye-bye” in response to the mother’s 
command. At first the mother moves the baby’s hand up and 
down as she says, "Bye-bve.” At length, when she says these 
• . waves its own hand. Finally the sight of the 

father going down the path to the gate may start the baby 
waving its hand. 

Studies clearly indicate that children learn to talk by a proc¬ 
ess of conditioning. When they utter a sound they hear it; 
hence eventually the hearing of the sound may become a con¬ 
ditioned stimulus for diem to make it. For example, the baby 
says something that sounds like “da-da,” and the proud father 
exclaims, "He said Daddy!'' Since the youngster hears the 
sound he himself makes, he soon learns to respond when he 
hears someone else ask him, “Say Daddy .” Examples of sim¬ 
ple, everyday conditioning in the young child could be multi¬ 
plied without end. The essential fact about a conditioned 
response is that it is a learned reaction to a stimulus that was 
not originally biologically adequate to evoke it, but which 
becomes potent when it is presented simultaneously with the 
biologically adequate stimulus the proper number of times. 

Learning as bond formation. Another theory of learning 
has a great deal to contribute to our understanding of how in¬ 
fants and children learn. This explanation is stated in terms 
of stimulus-response bonds; hence it is sometimes referred to as 
connectionism. The idea is that if a given response is repeated 
with satisfaction it tends to become fixed as the mode of re¬ 
acting to that situation. Let us imagine that the hunger pangs 
(the stimulus) cause the infant to cry (the response) and that 
the crving brings immediate attention from the mother. Thus 
the child learns (or acquires the S—R bond) to cry whenever 
it is uncomfortable or in pain. A connection has been formed 
between the crying and the satisfying state of affairs which the 
crying brings about. 
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Conversely, if a given response tends to bring about an annoy¬ 
ing state of affairs, the connection is finally weakened and 
eventually broken. 1 Obviously, this theory is very old. Par¬ 
ents who reward children for approved behavior and punish 
them for misdeeds are using the law of effect of the theory of 
connectionism. They desire to fix certain S—R bonds and to 
break up other ones. 2 

More recently Thorndike has modified these general rules. 
In 1932 he wrote as follows: 


We are led by all these [experimental] results to these general facts 
and principles: 

First, a satisfying after-effect which belongs to a connection can 
be relied on to strengthen the connection. 

Second, an annoying after-effect under the same conditions has 
no such uniform weakening effect. 


From this we may conclude that Thorndike believes rewards 
(satisfyingness) more potent than punishment (annoyance) in 
the fixing of bonds or connections. Except for differences in 
terminology, there appear to be no essential differences be¬ 
tween connectionism and conditioning as theories of learning. 
The connectionist theory, however, emphasizes the outcomes 
of behavior as they tend to fix or weaken a given response. 

Other theories of learning. McDougall 3 has emphasized 
the importance of goals in all behavior. He believes that every 
act is purposefully (though often unconsciously) directed to¬ 
ward some end or other; hence goal striving is the basic prin¬ 
ciple in psychology. New acts are learned, and old responses 


1 In the formation of bonds, connections between situations and responses 
several laws operate according to Thorndike. The law of effect is one^f the 

That ZHlTdf th T I 3 '"' H ° WeVer ’ therC is ex P er ‘ men tal evidence to show 
that this law does not always operate as indicated above. 

or his earlier discussion of connectionism, see E. L. Thorndike Thr P™. 
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are unlearned, because they help or hinder in achieving the 
goal. This theory serves as a counterbalance to some of the 
mechanistic explanations of how children learn. Though it 
has never won wide acceptance, it does direct attention to the 
purposeful nature of the learning process. Children learn be¬ 
cause they are motivated to attain certain goals. If their in¬ 
herited responses were adequate to enable them to achieve 
their goals, they would have no occasion for learning. Since, 
however, children have very few fixed responses at birth, they 
are motivated to learn a multiplicity of acts whereby satis¬ 
factorily to adjust to their complex environment. This theory 
seems to emphasize the dynamics of the learning process but 
to add little to our understanding of how children actually do 
learn. 

The Gestaltists 1 emphasize the totality of the learning 
process; hence they believe that it is fallacious to analyze 
learning into various "laws.” For instance, a Gestaltist might 
point out that the hungry infant is a totality responding to a 
total situation and that the various aspects of its behavior 
cannot be understood when taken separately. Learning, he 
might add, is always in response to total situations. The child 
gets sudden insights as he strives to reach his goals. When the 
insights come slowly, the situation is said to be too complex for 
the child's present level of development. An insight is a sudden 
awareness of "the right thing to do.” It is, in slang, a matter of 
“catching on" or “getting the point.” This theory, also, has a 
contribution to make to our better understanding of how chil¬ 
dren learn. It has not been widely accepted because some of 
its generalizations have little or no scientific evidence to sup¬ 
port them. Certain of the main points, such as those men¬ 
tioned above, do, however, have great value in child study. 

IDEAS A.XD MEAMXGS 

Perhaps the most important single contribution from the 
Gestaltists is the emphasis upon meanings and ideas. An idea 

1 Set K. Koffka. The Growth of the Mind, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1924. 
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is broader than a percept; it is an amplification and an ab¬ 
straction of perceptual material. For instance, the use of nega¬ 
tive quantities in algebra is an idea that takes us lar beyond 
immediate perceptual experience. A meaning is an apprehen¬ 
sion of the essential quality of an experience, apart from the 
sensory elements of the experience itself. Ideas and meanings 
are developed through the learning process, and thus have 
their origin in the sensory experiences of early childhood. 
They represent the highest degree of abstractions that human 
beings are capable of learning. According to the Gestaltists, 
ideas and meanings are built up by a series of insights. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the ideas and meanings 
of } oung children is that they are highly egocentric. As 
Piaget has demonstrated, the language and the thought of 
the child are self-centered, and the youngster interprets every¬ 
thing in relation to himself. The earliest talk of young children 
is not adapted to other people, but satisfies the needs of the 
speaker alone. Children are quicker to comprehend the rela¬ 
tionship between themselves and other people or objects in 
their environment than they are to understand how people or 
objects are related to one another. They have not yet learned 

to analyze their ideas and meanings; hence they often mistake 
coincidence for causation. 

A few simple examples will indicate how much young chil¬ 
dren have to learn in order to have acceptable ideas and 
meanings. 2 At age six, Piaget’s subjects said that lving is bad 
because -‘you are punished;” and “if everyone believes vou it 
is not a he.” Hence some children thought that it was proper 

Brace, ? m0.’ ^ Con "* lion °S Ph >™ al Causality, New York, Harcourt, 

1928. P ' aget " aL ’ Judgmtnt aUd Reasonin S in the Child, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 

1926 Piaget ’ ^ LangUaSf and Th ° Ught °S the Chlld > York, Harcourt, Brace, 

*’ T a XI r l Judsm(n ‘ ° jthe Child ’ London > Regan, Paul 193? 
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to falsify school grades in order to win their mothers’ rewards 
for good work, but that it was a lie to describe seeing a dog as 
big as a cow, since everyone knew that i; it couldn’t be.” If a 
three-year-old is asked, “Show me your left hand,” he will 
respond correctly; but if the questioner then says, as he faces 
the child, “Now show me my left hand,” the child is likely to 
indicate the one opposite his own left hand. The point is that 
children have to learn to objectify their experience and that 
the world of the young child is highly egocentric. Many of the 
“bright savings" of voung children furnish illustrations of the 

**-' • s-' * >— 

self-centered nature of their ideas and meanings. One of the 
most significant aspects of the learning process is the gradual 
shift from self-centeredness to a more or less realistic objectiv¬ 
ity in ideas and meanings. 

Probably the change is brought about by a series of insights, 
each of which is limited by the child's degree of maturation 
and his past experiences. Alpert 1 has reported an ingenious 
experimental study of insight in forty nursery school children. 
In turn, each child entered a room in which a toy hung sus¬ 
pended out of reach. There was, however, a block which 
could be used as a pedestal whereby the child could get the 
toy. In another setup, Alpert placed each child in a pen, with 
two halves of a jointed rod. Beyond immediate reach there was 
an attractive tov. The experimenter wished to discover 
whether the children would “catch on" by observing the total 
situation. Some children lost a great deal of time in futile 
trial and error attempts to obtain the toy. Others “caught on” 
right awav. The promptness with which the children secured 
the tov was taken to be an index of ability to get insights. 

A few suggestions for teaching ideas and meanings* 
Since it is highly important that children learn appropriate 
ideas and meanings, a number of practical suggestions ma\ be 

pertinent here: 


1 A. Alpert, “The Solving of Problem-Situations by Preschool Children, 
7"i:hn; CV.'y Cnrjrr'^:ri< to Eiui'itio^ \o. 323. New York, Bureau of Pu 
licatiom. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 
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1. The child should have an opportunity to encounter 
problem situations appropriate to his level of maturation and 
within the range of his experience. Thus he may receive 
training in exploratory’ behavior and the achievement of in¬ 
sights. 

2. The child should find his own answers to problems. 
Adults are often too readv to give assistance, and therebv thev 
deprive the child of the opportunity to develop mentallv. 

3. Although the problems should be challenging and the 
child should be encouraged to seek his own solutions, the 
problems must be kept within the range of the child's ability. 

4. The child should learn through having: opportunities to 


follow out the consequences of the ideas and meanings he de¬ 
velops. Of course, parents and teachers have to be careful to 

see that the child comes to no harm and that egregious blun- 
ders are corrected. 


5. The problem situations must be graded in difficulty. 
The adequate solution of one problem must be followed by 
the presentauon of a problem situation slightlv more diffi¬ 
cult. In other words, successes must not come too easily; 
neither must the problems be coo difficult. The ideal is to 
gi\e the child an opportunity to learn in a properly graded 

series of situations, one solution preparing the wav for the next 
problem. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE LEARXIXG PROCESS 

The learning curve. The process of learning, together with 
that of physical development, brings the infant from a stage 
of helpless dependency to a degree of self-sufficiencv. Ob¬ 
jectively, the learning process is evident in the rate of progress 
e child makes in the performance of various acts. This im¬ 
provement may be pictured in the form of graphs known as 
learning curves. Representative learning curves are shown 

below: 

Learning curves take a great variety of shapes, and thev 
bscure an essential feature of the learning process; namely. 
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that the child often learns by sudden insights or “catching 
on." Some knowledge of the general features of the learning 
curve is, however, important for our understanding. Note 
that in the hypothetical curve labeled A the child is assumed 
to make rapid progress at first and then to achieve relatively 
smaller benefits from practice as time goes on. In a curve of 
this shape the practice periods are marked off on the base 
line (abscissa) and the rate of progress is indicated on the verti¬ 
cal line (ordinate). Sometimes learning curves are drawn 
with the practice periods indicated on the ordinate and the 
rate of progress on the abscissa. In curve B is shown a hypo¬ 
thetical record of the gradual elimination of errors as practice 
is continued; hence the curve goes down to the abscissa. 



Curve C is a sort of idealized learning curve drawn from many 
typical specimens presented in textbooks on psychology. 

In general, a few interesting features stand out when the 
learning of a given act is presented graphically. At first there 
seems to be an initial spurt, during which the child makes 
great advance. Two explanations have been advanced to ex¬ 
plain this initial rapid progress: (1) there seems to be a high 
pitch of enthusiasm for new performances, and thus the moti¬ 
vation is great at the outset; (2) the child never really starts 
at zero in any new act, but always brings something to it as 
a starter. After the learning periods have been prolonged for 
a time, there is often a pronounced slowing up of progress. 
This reduction of progress is called, on the graph, a plateau. 
The child reaches a point in learning the new act where he 
must master refined techniques, and the enthusiasm for a novel 
undertaking is wearing away. At length, the child progresses 
to the limit of his capacity in the performance. Needless to 
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mention, the limits which appear in these graphs are often 
pseudo-limits. With better motivation, the child might carry 
his performance to a much greater degree of proficiencv. 
There is, however, no “typical” learning curve which is 
characteristic of every child and of every task to be learned. 
On the contrary, there are almost as many graphic represen¬ 
tations of progress in learning as there are acts to be learned 
and children who learn them. 

The place of motives in learning. McDougalFs account 
of learning, as we have noted, places a great deal of emphasis 
upon the purposive nature of the learning process and ac¬ 
centuates the importance of motivation. It has been definitely 
established that incentives speed up the rate of progress in 
learning, and there is a rather definite implication from many 
experiments that learning does not take place in the absence 
of a motive. Four principles about the relationship between 

motives and learning are of sufficient importance to be clearly 
understood: 


1. The natural situation for learning is that the child have 
a felt need to acquire the new response pattern. Reactions 
which are at present in the child’s repertoire are inadequate 
to bring a satisfactory adjustment to the situation; hence 
there is motivation to bring about exploratory and insightful 
behavior to find a better way to adjust. 

The more appropriate the satisfaction is to the situation, 
the better the child will learn. Of course, children may be 

motivated to learn certain acts in order to please parents or 

teachers; but, should the child’s satisfaction arise from the 

situation itself (the intrinsic reward), learning seems to take 
place more rapidly and effectively. 

3 - The child seems to benefit more from praise or repri¬ 
mand than from no comment by adults. Preferablv, adults 

should pratse young children for their successes rather than 
upbraid them for their failures. 1 


Work!” U // 0 /., A i n fi E 0 T 4 5 - S'. C a n Incemives Uscd in Sch °°> 
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4. A little competition, if wisely introduced at the appro¬ 
priate age level, seems to furnish a strong incentive to learn. 
Very young children may even compete with themselves by- 
trying to better their previous day's record. Older children 
often benefit from judicious use of competition with others. If 
however, competition is overemphasized, the child may be¬ 
come antisocial in his desire to win at anv cost. 

4 

The effects of practice. An old slogan is that practice 
makes perfect. Although this statement is widely accepted, it 
is not the whole truth. Mechanical repetition, without moti¬ 
vation, does not result in much learning. In fact, there is no 
experimental evidence to show that it results in any learning 
at all. Hence the first point to understand is that the slogan 
needs to be amended: Practice with strong motivation is 
likely to bring some improvement in performance. In the 
next place, if the act is beyond the child's level of maturation 
and experience, no matter how hard he may try to please 
parents or teachers, little benefit may result from continued 
practice. It is also true that, if the child has just about reached 
the limits of his ability in a given act, further practice will 
bring little progress. In some instances prolonged practice 
mav actuallv effect a loss or decrease in abilitv. The likelv 

' ' 4 4 

explanation is that the child becomes bored with the task; 
and hence, because of inattention, he mav learn many wrong 

" < * o 

habits. Finallv. we should never lose sight of the fact that 

- • o 

learning often takes place with great suddenness. The essential 
feature of the learning process is obscured if we think only of 
the conventional learning curves. When the material to be 
learned is really significant for the child, he usually gets his 
ideas and meanings with sudden insight. 

Age differences in the rate of learning. It is trite to say 
that learning ability’ increases from infancy to adulthood, but 

O - ' 

there is much interest in finding out by experiment just how 
children of various ages differ in this respect. Innumerable 
experiments have been conducted to discover age differences 
in the rapidity and the degree of difficulty in learned per- 
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formances. Only a few representative studies can, of course 
be reviewed here. 

We have already discussed briefly the principle of condi¬ 
tioning, a type of learning that seems to take place in all 
forms of animals having a nervous system. English 1 reports 
having established conditioned responses in infants as young 
as twenty-eight weeks of age. The revised Stanford-Binet 
scale, 2 based upon a considerable amount of research, con- 
tains a great deal of material indicating the progressive devel¬ 
opment of learning capacity. For instance, the memory span 
(amount of material that can be reproduced after a single 
hearing) increases as follows: two digits at age two and a 
half, three digits at age three, four at age four and a half, 
five at age seven, and six at age ten. Two investigators 3 
trained a group of young children by the ''forcing method' 5 
and effected a temporary lift in memory span; but after the 

summer vacation these kindergarten children reverted to the 
normal level for their age. 

Average successes at various age levels in a simple test 
bring out clearly the relation between mental development 
and chronological age. Place four one-inch blocks before a 
child, and tap these cubes with a fifth cube in a definite order. 
Say, "Watch me carefully, and then you do exactly as I 
did. ’ The cubes should be tapped, at the rate of one a second 
first in the one-two-three-four sequence. The patterns become 
increasingly difficuh, and finally are beyond the capacity of 
e child. The point is, of course, that the older the child is 
the neater ts the probability that he will exceed p„J ormm c ’ 

the lev el of children who are younger than he. 4 

Perhaps these laboratory studies of learning obscure an im- 

^^r ed Fear Rciponsc ’ - * 

mS£ 3T“ a " d MaUd A ‘ Mem11 ’ Boston, Houghton 
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portant fact about the process. They seem to imply that var 

ous acts are learned in isolation from one another and tte 

learning alw a\ s takes place in controlled situations. Of course 

learning takes place in quite a different fashion in real lif 

situations than in the laboratory. For one thing, the chiL 

has just as much chance to learn wrong procedures as to ac 

quire the proper habits. Hence it is essential that parents an< 

teachers be alert to guide the child in mastering the correc 

skills and understandings. Another difference between lab 

oratory studies and learning in real life is that in actual situa 

tions the child uses all the skills and understandings that h< 

has developed. In other words, the learning process has ; 

continuin', and habits are not acquired in isolation from on< 
another. 


QVESTIOXS AXD EXERCISES 

1. How do you account for the growth of consciousness in tht 
young child? 

2. Give some original examples of perceptual learning. 

3. hat is the difference between sensations and perceptions? 
Could we perceive the environment if we were unable to get 
sensations? Explain in detail. 

4. Are the various theories of learning really different? Show how 
the theories set forth in this chapter supplement one another. 

5. Do you believe that we might draw up a neat list of the “laws 
of learning"? 

6. Is learning a dynamic, purposeful activity, or does the child 
acquire a system of isolated habits? Justify your answer. 

7. Give five examples of conditioning in real life situations. Do 
you believe that all learning may be explained in terms of 
conditioning? 

8. Give some evervdav illustrations of S—R bonds. 

* / 

9. Find some examples of "bright sayings” of very young children 
and show how they result from imperfect ideas and meanings. Can 
you explain how these erroneous interpretations may have arisen? 

10. Can you cite some original examples of insights that have been 
acquired by young children? How do insights arise? Could 
the child get an appropriate insight without any past experience 
at all? Explain. 
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11. Why do learning: curves not tell the whole story about how 

/ u / 

children learn? 

12. Does repetition fix new responses? What more is needed to 
acquire new habits? 

13. What differences between laboratory experiments and real life 
situations can you think of? Why do we need to supplement 
experiments on learning by observations of normal children in 
normal environments? 

14. Explain clearly the purposive aspect of the learning process. 

15. Why might a highly technical discussion of experimental dis¬ 
coveries about the learning process obscure our understanding 

of some of the more important aspects of children’s ability to 
learn? 
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Chapter io 

Social Development of Children 


IXTRODUCTIO.X 

The newborn child enters an environment which is soon to 
become social, even though at birth he is neither a social nor 
an unsocial being. He is an organism possessing certain po¬ 
tentialities and mechanisms ready to function, at first in a 
very limited way. His individual development is limited in 
terms of his biological inheritance, and his social development 
is likewise conditioned by those qualities that are related to 
his biological inheritance. However, no matter what the in¬ 
heritance, the child possesses a high degree of modifiability 
and significant potentialities for growth and development. 

If the infant is nonsocial at birth, when and how* does he 
develop the social attitudes? He cannot remain nonsocial for 
long. The human baby is so constituted that he is dependent 
upon someone from birth and thereafter for a long time to 
come. He needs help and attention for his complete welfare. 
He learns early that he is in the presence of people and be¬ 
gins to make responses to his mother and his nurse. At the 
beginning of his life, these responses are very meager. How¬ 
ever, as his sense organs become more receptive to stimulation 
through their use and maturation, as he lives one day after 
another, these social adjustments become more evident. The 
infant's social behavior is based on the respective responses 
which he makes in his endeavor to satisfy his bodily needs. 
The stimuli which evoke these responses change from the 
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specific and intense to the more subtle and less obvious as the 
child grows through his first twelve years of life. Such stimuli 
as approval, the use of language, interest in self, and interest 
in others become powerful forces in his social development. 

Social behavior is developing when adults care for and 
handle the infant. The mother not only gives him substance 
for physical nourishment but stimulates him sociallv as she 
cares for him. The baby is dried, kept warm, petted, talked 
to, always with the hope that he will respond with behavior 
that may be taken to indicate satisfaction. When the baby 
becomes restless and cries, the adult intensifies his use of 
stimulation, physical and social, in order to bring about a 
change in response. The changes that are taking place in the 
life of the child are little discernible at first and are difficult 
to measure; nevertheless, they are significant and lasting. The 
adult is aware of them through the responses of gurgling, 
cooing, smiling, and other bodily movements, such as those 
made by the arms and legs. Gradually the infant is able to 
transfer the interest which he manifests in the reaction from 
the feeling of satisfaction to the person who makes the response 
possible. According to Murphy and Newcomb: 


Lnderstanding a social personality, then, involves not only the 
capacity to see one aspect of social behavior in relation to others 
or even m relation to the total intellectual and emotional make-up 
of the individual, but the capacity to see behavior which appears in 

such beh 1100 m °" t0 thC ValUCS ° f th3t Skuati0n "-hich permit 


. The “ ere P re sence of the mother, the wav she touches the 
iniant, her habitual facial expression and tone of voice are 
stimuli that are slowly but completely building into the life of 
the infant patterns of behavior which are to become a part 
o his personality. Murphy and Newcomb believe that: 

193 ° ‘***** 
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\\ hen we think of the relation between any one aspect of social 
behavior and the total personality of the child, we are likely to 
think primarily in terms of closely related social-emotional patterns. 
In fact, this is all we know much about. But certain investigators 
are beginning to look for relationships that extend much farther. 
For instance, the “hyperactive” child is apt to show characteristic 
intellectual responses that have a good deal in common with his 
social patterns. He will flit from idea to idea without pausing to see 
any one of them through to a finish, just as he will flit from one 
social relation to another without giving himself to a sustained 
response to any one. 1 

The more experiences which are brought to the infant and 
through which he may learn, and the better his ability to 
receive those experiences, the more complete will be his learn¬ 
ing of the social qualities which are a part of them. The child 
learns early to discriminate. He learns to know the meaning 
of this touch, that tone of voice, this fondling, even of the 
mere presence of a certain person. Although the foregoing is 
true with people already known to the child, the stranger 
presents a new set of stimuli and hence meanings are obscure 
to him. How ever, after sufficient stimulation by the newcomer, 
the infant can extend his interpretation and thereby increase 
his social understanding. 

The student of social life know s that the individual and the 
group coexist. He also knows that there is an overlapping of 
the interests and concepts and a composite of them at the 
same time. The individual must always be taken into consid¬ 
eration, and the attitudes of the group can never be a sum¬ 
mation of the feelings, attitudes, interests, etc., of the respec¬ 
tive individuals who constitute the group. Group attitudes 
spring from the emotions and are bound together through the 
stimulation of the leader or leaders in the group. There may 
be a tendency to think of the social world as a kind of social 
structure and to look upon social culture as though it were 
something over and above the individuals of which it is com¬ 
prised that operates independently of them. It must be re- 

1 Ibid.. D. 333. 
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membered that the experiences of the individual and the ex¬ 
periences of society are but aspects of a complex entity. Any 
given period of social development must be viewed in relation 
to what has gone before and to what will come after. Thus, 
to understand the social maturation of the child at any one 
time and to handle his current social development inteiligentlv, 
it is not enough to have a knowledge of his behavior in meeting 
new situations: it is also important to know something about 
his home, schooling, etc., up to that time. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMEXT Di'RIXG CHILDHOOD 

Social responses during the first year. Infants during 
the first month respond to relatively few stimuli. Hence their 
environments during this period are comparatively similar. 
As the infants undergo the maturation necessarv for recep¬ 
tivity to more stimuli, physical or social, they are'undergoing 
the fundamental experiences basic to the development of social 
behavior. An adult’s entering a room or speaking to an in¬ 
fant is sometimes sufficient to cause the infant to stop erving 
This cannot be advanced as the true stimulus that causes the 
infant to change his responses, since the stimulus mav be in¬ 
ternal as well as external. In the absence of all similar stimuli 
the infant may still stop crying. Consequently his change of 

change of position, or pres¬ 
sure relief. F 

During the second month, babies seem to be unaware of the 
presence of other bab.es even though they are near them 

lem “5,T aCti '’ dy a "' are ° f thc aduhs «l» care for 

infant’s l,T “ ° bsm ' able ,:vl * ;nc ' : of growth in the normal 
mfant s behavtor toward a small block. Bv the end of the 

atconcI month he will hold i, for a short time if i, is given to 
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only for a moment, to a cube block placed on the table before 
him. Again there is little of the social in this. However, the 
presence of a person or the sound of his voice may be suffi¬ 
cient to cause the infant to turn his head or his eyes toward 
the source of the stimulus. He will smile when stimulated 
by another human being, but not especially in response to a 
smile. The infant has not learned that the smile given by the 
adult is to be the stimulus to set forth the smile he produces, 
for he is likely to smile also in response to an angry face or a 
distorted facial expression. The capacity- for these responses 
is rapidly developing but the responses themselves are be¬ 
havior which has been learned. According to Washburn 

Methods of stimulation which elicit earlier smiles are also effective 
in eliciting earlier laughter and appear to depend upon the dis¬ 
tance between the subject and the experimenter, the earlier smiling 
and laughing requiring greater proximity and even abrupt physical 
contact of a jolting, not a tickling, variety. 1 

Differences in learning ability are becoming more observable 
now, and a few infants begin to show ability 7 to discriminate 
between facial expressions, tones, and gestures. At this age the 
child understands some of the threats of disapproval given by 
adults. 

By the fifth month the infant not only may smile in return 
to another's smile but may cry at a scolding voice or threaten¬ 
ing gesture. The child by this time has developed his powers 
of perception to such an extent that he is becoming aware of 
detail as well as of the general expression, which he had known 
before. He is capable of understanding these details in an 
increasing number of adults. He has learned from the con¬ 
stant attention given to him by the mother or nurse, when 
satisfaction resulted, to recognize the type of ministration 
to his needs which was being used. In fact, 

1 Ruth Wendell Washburn, “A Study of the Smiling and Laughing of Infants 
in the First Year of Life,” Genet. Psychol. Monog., 6, Nos. 5 and 6 (Nov.-Dee. 

1929), 529. 
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• . . the infant of four or five months is an amazingly socialized 

creature in comparison with his ten-day-old self. Sounds and 

sight of persons have become satisfying for their own sake; smiles 

and crying give the basis for real social give and take; and these, 

together with grabbing, make play an important part of the baby's 
life from now on. 1 


During the sixth and seventh months, the child may be ex¬ 
pected to respond to the game of peek-a-boo. He will laugh 
when a person uses his hands or other obstruction to cut off 
the view of his face. By this time he can balance his head 
without support and can sit for ten minutes or more when 
supported. He will also hold fast to a hand and attempt to 
pull himself to a sitting position. It is very evident that he is 
gaining better muscular control. He shows his interest in 
things by playing longer with one toy than with another, and 
shows through laughter that he enjoys being bounced on a 
bed. His increasing capacity to utilize the many social stimuli 
in his expanding environment enables him to enlarge the 

scope as well as the number of responses to an increasing 
number of social situations. b 


During the eighth, ninth, and tenth months the infant is 
making vocal sounds and shows ability to imitate some of 
those sounds. The outside world is becoming aware that he 
is conscious of other human beings. Before this the infant was 
not interested in another infant even though the other infant 

\ P Cd in Cl0se Proximity to him. However, he mav now 
esire attention that is directed to another, object to a toy 
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pattern. The following summary by Washburn 1 describes 
the behavior in smiling which is quite typical of respective 
age levels. The behavior items mentioned may be seen at 
other age levels in a less characteristic degree. 


Twelve weeks 

Twitching of lips and other facial muscles preceding smiling. 
Round, open mouth. 

Protrusion of chin (incidence and degree decreasing up to 40 weeks). 
Vocalizations monosyllabic—“ah” (decreasing up to 40 weeks). 

Hands are moved up and down over 1 . . 

. r i , i _ . These forms of activity are 

center of body and come to rest r 

, v not confined to s milin g 

m the mouth region. f „ ?* 

Knees are drawn up toward the ab- 't>pic y present in 

j . i r i i the last stage of the smile, 

domen, with rollmg ol body. 

Mobilized attention with reduction of bodily activity precedes smil¬ 
ing (decreasing up to 44 weeks). 


Twenty weeks 

Upward retraction of corners of the mouth are frequent. 
Crescent-shaped mouth first seen. 

Shortened nose, wrinkles on bridge of nose, first observed. 
“Peach-stone” chin appears. 

Dissyllabic as well as monosyllabic vocalizations—“ha,” “ahgh,” 
“ah-goo,” “gargling,” “squeal.” 

“Waving” of arms and successive kicking of legs, especially in the 
last stage of the smile. 

Leaning toward source of stimulation begins (depending upon de¬ 
gree of development of eye-hand coordinations). 

Thirty-two weeks 

Retraction displaces “opening” of the mouth with consequently 
greater bulging and raising of cheeks. 

Horizontally elliptical mouth most typical. 

Tongue protrusion at its height. 

Exposure of gums begins. 

Eves often half-closed rather than narrowed slighdy. 

Wrinkles or curves at outer canthi of eyes frequent. 

Chin drawn in to neck. 

1 Ruth W. Washburn, op. cit ., pp. 527-528. 
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“Coy 3 smiles (head bowed or bent to one side, glance directed 
upward) first observed. 

Vocalizations prolonged “ah.' 5 Varied jargon-like sounds. 

Bubbles blown, especially in the last stage of the smile. 

Fifty‘two weeks 

Greater effect of “control” in the above forms of behavior; less 
bodily activity. 

More individualization in subjects 5 smiles. 

Double nasolabial fold first seen. 


Responses to others. Through each of the months during 
the first year of the infant's life he is developing attitudes 
that are a result of his perceptive powers and the stimulation 
he has received. His needs throughout this time have been 
largely vegetative. However, in caring for his needs, adults 
and other children were individuals in the environment who 

a 11 s f\ or to thwart his desires or drives. 
As the child approaches the walking stage he usually has his 
first opportunity to meet other infants. Any such meetings 
before this time have usually been casual and unproductive 
of display of social interest. There is a big range of difference 
in interest of an infant toward another infant or another per¬ 
son. Some show no interest, others show a marked interest. 
Biihler s observations 1 concerning the responses of infants to 
jther infants and to adults are shown in Tables V and VI. 2 

The data of Tables V and VI should not be applied too liter¬ 
ally. There are extremes in both directions. However, a picture 

of normal development is presented which can give one an 

idea of what might be expected of infants at different stages 
of development. 

Since the infant is developing socially and since, in manv 
cases, he has not had an opportunity to gain social experiences 
with others of his own age, it may be difficult to sav of him 
at he is socially independent or socially dependent” without 

^ 0/ tfu InU ™ oj 


- As reported by F. D. Brooks, Child Psychology 

1937, pp. 363-364. 


Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
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TABLE V. RESPONSES OF INFANTS TO ADULTS, OBSERVED IN SIXTY PER 

GENT OR MORE OF THE CASES (BUHLER) 

Returns glance of adult with smiling 
Is quieted by touching 

Cries when adult who was attending him leaves 
Smiles back at adult 
Disturbed when approached 
Returns approaching glance with “lalling” 

Displeasure when loses glance of adult 
Quieted by caressing 
Disturbed by the sight of people 
Striving for attention by “1 ailing” 

Stretches out hands toward adults 
Cries when adult stops talking 
Strives for attention by movements 
Pulls on the clothes of adults 
Offers adult an object 

Imitates movements of adult with a plaything 
Organized play activity 

TABLE VI. RESPONSES OF INFANTS TO OTHER INFANTS, OBSERVED TN 

SIXTY PER CENT OR MORE OF THE CASES (BUHLER) 


Age in 
months 

Observes other child 4 to 5 

Smiles at other child 4 to 5 

Cries if other child receives attention 8 to 9 

Offers toy to other child 8 to 9 

“Lalls” to other child 8 to 9 

Imitates movements of another child 9 to 10 

Opposes toy being taken away ” v 9 to 10 

Organized play activity 10 to 11 

Strives for attention by means of “lalling 9 ’ 10 to 11 

Ill-humor if another child moves away 10 to 11 

Setting aside toy and turning toward another child 11 to 12 


giving the impression that sociability is an inherited quality. 
Perhaps the desired interest in another can be developed if 
the infant has the environmental setting presented over a 
long enough period of time. In spite of their heredity, the 
Dionne quintuplets have shown a great difference in social 
interest. Is that due to difference in the infants or is it a result 
of different attitudes and behavior of adults toward them? 


Age in 
months 

1 to 2 

1 to2 

2 to 3 
2 to 3 

2 to 3 

3 to 4 

3 to 4 

4 to 5 
4 to 5 
7 to 8 
7 to 8 

7 to 8 

8 to 9 

9 to 10 
9 to 10 
9 to 10 

10 to 11 
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The adult, without being aware of it, greatly influences the 
developing pattern of the introvert or of the extrovert. 

Social responses of preschool children. A year-old child 
can learn to say “bye-bye 77 and hide his own face in his 
hands. He can utilize his drive to go after what he wants bv 
creeping. He is able to show that he understands the names 
of certain objects when their names are mentioned. He can 
understand and obey certain commands. He can call the at¬ 
tention of another to an object of special interest to him. He 
can eat uith a spoon and drink from a glass unassisted. Al- 

§" e^oin^ are attempts to project himself, 

during the first two years of his life the child is more likely to 
attempt to take than to give. Up to this point he has had 
training in self-centeredness and still demands personal at¬ 
tention. He therefore needs training in the art of livin°- with 
others in order to develop consideration for others and become 
more altruistic. Situations should be provided that will enable 
him to engage in those social practices. 

Murphy and Newcomb, after studying many reports of ex¬ 
periments, have arrived at the following generalizations: 


bchaviorZTr Ae 3geS ° f T 3nd fivC yearS ’ the variet >' of social 

betia\ lor patterns increases from year 10 year. 

rn ^ ,‘^ m0n \ nV °' 3nd three ->' ear -olds, there are substantial positive 
correlations between practically all overt social behavior patterns 

including those which adults think of as desirable and as undesirable’ 

reach a nei n a e t th ne?atU ' 1Sm mav comm onlv be expected to 

reach a peak at three years, more or less independent of economic 
group or geographical location. This probablv means merelv that 
m our culture the conflict of the child's readiness to expand uSfh 

4 1 S' hT ,mP r d bV adU,K “ almosI un ' v crsal for this 4 
three or fo P / nd ‘"' e?ra ' ed P atKr “ of cooperation be4„ a, 

or or^nM forl“ Pand fr ° m ^ ™re complicated 

by 5 thJ44uD a o?',he”l amOUnt ° f u co °P eri » i O" or conflict are affected 

cWd£' a4Tu4ofTae^ 

6 S5 
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attitudes toward the child, carry over into general tendencies to¬ 
ward withdrawal (children of over-protective parents) or aggression 
(children rejecting parents), appearing in other situations. 

7. Children vary in the extent to which behavior in any one 
situation is a basis for prediction of behavior in any other situation. 
Some children are relatively consistent from situation to situation 
and others vary sharply; where variations occur, they follow con¬ 
sistent patterns that can be understood when seen in relation to 
the total personality of the child. 1 


Social development in nursery school 

When the child reaches nursery school he makes the aware¬ 
ness of self explicit in his behavior. 

He becomes a member of a small world of children, all near his 
own age, although differences in age may vary with the arrange¬ 
ment in different groups. This world of children furnishes, from 
this time on, a major part of his social diet; he is constandv assim¬ 
ilating this, by direct imitation of patterns of other children, by 
spontaneous reaction to things which they do or to situations which 
they create, by resistance to this pressure, by repeated experience 
of tensions aroused by their mere presence. 2 



The child tends to think of things as his own. He refers to 
them as “my house/’ “my rabbit/’ etc., and he tends to take 
things from another for himself. It is at this time that he 
needs to develop new socializing attitudes. He is taught re¬ 
straint and control and gets assistance in developing a sense 
of right and wrong. He gradually has experiences which 
give satisfaction and heighten his feeling of himself as an in¬ 
dividual, thereby giving him a sense of power. This discovery 
of self and the intense interest in self make him curious con¬ 
cerning things and people about him. This is the questioning 
stage. The child asks questions to learn about things, to hear 
adults talk, and to check up on his own information. Children 
like to draw' adults into conversation, and the question is an 

easy way to begin. 


1 G. and L. B. Murphy and T. M. Newcomb, op. cit , pp. 617-618. By per¬ 
mission of Harper & Brothers, New \ork. 1037 

2 Reprinted from Lois B. Murphy, Social Behavior and Chid Personality, VW, 

p. 49. By permission of Columbia University Press, New \ ork. 
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The teachers in the nursery school and kindergarten should 
be emotionally able to accept the child's dependence upon 
them and to become parent substitutes in giving to the chil¬ 
dren a sense of security and demonstrations of affection. This 
is especial!) necessary at the beginning of the semester. A 
child can be rushed into being "self-reliant" too rapidly, just 
as the attempt can be made to keep him a baby too long. 
Children of this age usually have one friend and sometimes 
two with whom they are identified, usually for short periods. 
Sometimes they have an imaginary constant companion. A 
kindergarten boy once had that experience and reported it to 
his parents daily. He was fond of a little girl who did not 
attend the kindergarten, yet he told his parents each evening 
that he played with his friend; he reported fully upon what 
they did and what they said in their play. Later the parents 
discovered that the girl never attended the school. 

In discussing the sympathetic behavior of children between 
the ages of two and four Lois B. Murphy suggests: 


we^ecordeH “ *” m ° re definite terms the ™pression 

L reCOrded earher > that among children from two to four vears of 

age m a nursery-school situation, sympathetic behavior increases 
^logical age, with mental age, and with intelligence 

childmn fa a*!™ ^ ^ BndsCS ’ descri phons of the behavior of 

are no data from any other investigation which could lead us to 
question this conclusion. To a large extent, this fits in with record? 

mcrea,m? n u-hh ? a at0rS H ^ ° ther SOrts of s °cial behavior 
reeard ?o Z ? n g thlS P eriod > and this finite without 

crtXd SZd hetiC h beha ™ r ’ -d ZThips t 

behavior of vouim childrraZsh assrcsslons ' and le!s comfortable 

period both the virierv and'.l! * ’ ma >' !av ,haI duri n? this 

increase tritha„eT ' amC "T 0 “ da l responses normallv 

s- S ~ cC- 
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ably it is too early for a masculine-dominant culture to make a deep 
impression of a selective sort; these boys do not yet know that they 
might some day be considered “sissies' 5 for too ready sympathy, 
whether sought or given. 1 

When young children are allowed to form groups freely 
they are usually limited to children who are near enough to 
join the group. If children are left to themselves, the factors 
of race, color, sex, poverty, or riches do not become factors 
in the formation of the groups which are rather formed largely 
upon the basis of the behavior of the individual and his ability 
to participate in the activities of the group. 

About a fourth of the choices of the kindergarten population are 
for the opposite sex. But the motivations given are still so undiffer¬ 
entiated that the motivations for heterosexual choices cannot be 
distinguished from those for homosexual choices. This does not 
infer that sexual feeling is not inherent in the attraction but rather 
that this feeling does not become articulated except in rare in¬ 
stances. 2 


The type of companions a child selects or the type of child 
selected bv others and the attitudes they have toward one 

4 * 

another are most enlightening in the study of child behavior 
in the social setting. Some children are extremely diffident 
and will make even. - effort to keep away from other children, 
while other children force themselves into any group and 
begin at once to dominate it. often to the annoyance of its 
members. The child's ability to function in any group is 
largelv the result of his training and experience rather than 
the result of other factors. The child who receives training 
in group living and group leadership is likely to adjust easily 

to new social situations later. 

During the nursery school period the ego-alter relationships 

of the children are rather definitely manipulated by watchful 


1 Op. at., pp. 171-172. Reprinted by permission of Columbia L Diversity 


Press, New York. 

i J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Surtitt? Washington, Nervous 
Publishing Co., 1934, p. 376. 


and Mental Disease 
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adults, very often to so great an extent that the free physical 
responses natural to the young child become imitations of adult 
verbal and “constructive ' responses. “.Almost always the will 
of an adult is the strongest and hardest realitv in the child's 

s 

life. Indeed, there exists in the adult, thanks to the actual 
superiority of his sphere of power, the natural inclination to 
make his wishes the decisive principle of reality for the child. ” 1 
Development in elementary school. The social develop¬ 
ment of the child is a continuous process with definite stages 
or steps. Even though the organization of this process of so¬ 
cialization is well planned, there are bound to be factors in 
the various stages so potent in their influence upon the grow¬ 
ing consciousness of the developing social being that the child 
has no pattern of behavior ready for the new set of social 
stimuli. One such set of circumstances occurs when the child 
leaves the kindergarten or the sheltered home environment 
for the regular elementary school group. Murphy and New¬ 
comb apdy describe this transition: 


Entrance into the conventional first grade marks a sharp break in 
the actual structure of the child's experience. For the first time in 
the case of many children, they are expected to conform to a group 
p ern imposed by an adult who is in chanje of too manv children 

Ire b fl Tr nt K a " 3re ° f CaCh ChiJd 35 an indivi dual. Flash cards 
flashed to the group all at once. Stories are told and everybody 

must listen whether he will or no. Drawing paper and cravons are 

r n m° U oL child ' 0 h ha f PPC H t 0 K fCel Hke dr3Win? at that moment 

“ r u d nce 

M youdS Snd !*** ^ he added ’ "ally 


s °cial development of p r e- a dol eS cent children The 

social behavior of humans is of a twofold nature One aspect 
is the behavior which affords stimulation to others while^he 
other consists of the individual responses made ^W 

p ' 175°" L '" ,n ' 4 D> ™“ Thl °'> * New York, McGraw-Hill, 1 » 5 . 

'° P ' P ' 651 EV Permission of Harper 4 Brorhrr, N,„ v„.,. 
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lation. By the age of six and on through the pre-adolescent 
period the habits and social responses become more fixed. 
Through his play and his increasing social contacts with 
other people, especially children, the child adds many new 
social responses. He has already developed the use of language 
and has discovered that he can do wonders with his voice in 
attempts to influence and sometimes to control social situations. 
Much that he has learned through imitation can now be gen¬ 
eralized and put to work for him in a very subtle way. 

The use of language, a major form of social stimulation, 
functions through the stimulation cf one person by the vocal 
reactions of another. 

Murphy and Newcomb believe that: 

Although language only slowly becomes a means of initiating 
social contacts, it soon becomes an important means of sustaining 
them. Often it makes little difference what one says to one's play¬ 
mate or one's father; the talking helps to "hold"’ him physically 
and emotionally near. The two-year-old whose language is largely 
limited to "want a cookie” develops into the five-year-old who asks 
questions for the sake of holding the attention of parent or teacher, 
as well as for curiosity, and who may sustain relatively complicated 
dramatic play episodes with constant verbal directions . 1 

Even,- vocal expression becomes enriched by an associated 
attitude and emotional response. This is intensified through 
gesture and imitation. Language is an abstraction through 
which the child is aided in understanding many more of the 
things about him. Not only is he stimulated by the spoken 
word but he is also having his emotional life enriched through 
the written word. This, coupled with the fact that he can now 
get about and enlarge his social range on his own account, In¬ 
creases greatly his social concepts. He desires to share his ex¬ 
periences, his attitudes, and his feelings with others, and strug¬ 
gles at length in an attempt to impress others. While it is 
true that children up to twelve cannot understand some of 

1 G. and L. B. Murphy and T. M. Newcomb, op. at., p. 585. By permission 
of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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the finer distinctions of general concepts, they do have an 
understanding of them gained through observing the behavior 
of adults who were using the terms. In other words they have 
developed a ‘"feeling attitude” toward such concepts. From a 
social point of view this may be more significant than the 
words which the child may use to formulate a definition. 


Development of social habits. The child learns early, as 
the concepts are presented, the meaning of bad and good. He 
also knows right from wrong in the social situation. If he has 
received proper training in these social habits before six he 
can be expected to have them function through wise leader¬ 
ship of the teacher, the parents, or other people. We lose 
sight of this fact as adults, and many children develop unde¬ 
sirable practices because they know that we think that they 
do not know better. True, many situations are new and need 
to be generalized by the child. Yet it is pretty safe to say 
that as adults we err more often on the side of underestimating 
the social and moral understanding of children than we do in 
overestimating it. Thus we find one of the chief reasons why 
this understanding of right and wrong does not always govern 
overt behavior, even though it is already a part of the child’s 

knowledge. 


Children are ever playing a game with adults. The adult 
serves as the umpire and too often he does not see all the 
plays. Children know what they should do and often turn to 
the apparently disinterested person for a decision, hoping that 
it will be made in their favor even though they feel that the 
facts do not warrant the desired verdict. In school, the chil¬ 
dren usually try out the teacher, especially the new teacher 
They know better, but their behavior does not conform to 
their knowledge until the understanding teacher casually but 
completely helps them adjust their behavior to the situation. 

th Th R"w fi K UenCe ° f ^ environment becomes more potent as 

home 1S no Ionger the center of intere$t ^ 

the parents are no longer the principal stimuli of imitation. 
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The child is undergoing a transition from intense interest in 
himself to an interest in others, usually those most like him¬ 
self. \\ e observe a growing tendency toward group activity. 
Although his interests are really selfish, or self-centered, there 
is an increasing tendency on his part to practice considerate, 
polite, sympathetic, solicitous attitudes toward others. A child 
of this age will give up something he prizes just to win back 
friendship that he feels he may have lost. This is true whether 
the other person concerned is an adult or another child. 

The emotional factors in social development. Early 
emotional satisfaction consists in the experiencing of physical 
sensation. The behavior attendant upon this emotional satis¬ 
faction indicates either pleasure or displeasure. The emotional 
life of the child is built out of the emotional qualities of adults, 
particularly parents, who guide and direct the infant through 
the greatest learning period of his life. Children and adults 
live in two really different environments—two apparent levels 
of experience. Each reacts differently to the same surround¬ 
ings because of differences in interest, knowledge, appercep¬ 
tion. etc. The child is consciously aware of these different 

* 4 

aspects and reacts accordingly. 

.After the child has been in school a few* Years he comes to 

4 

learn that human beings are not consistent and that thev 

o / 

cannot be expected to be so. This is a keen disappointment 
to him, because of his high regard for the teacher. He must 
revise his ideas, however, when he is scolded because he said 


onlv what the teacher had said a few' minutes before. A 

4 

teacher in giving a reading lesson to a third grade had care¬ 
fully prepared the plan of procedure. She was making use 
of a picture and developing a genuine interest in the lesson 
when one child mentioned something about the picture 
which the teacher had not seen when she prepared the lesson. 
It so startled the teacher that she unconsciously said, ‘‘Gee, I 
didn't see that." A few minutes later a youngster in the rear of 


the room was quietly saying "gee. gee"—to himself yet audible 
to all. The teacher, not knowing that she was the stimulus 
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that started the undesirable behavior, gave the boy a lecture 
about the undesirability of using that word. The boy did 
not reply, but certainly must have had an intense lesson in 
the inconsistency of human beings. As parents or as teachers 
we very often permit in ourselves acts, sayings, or behavior 
which we deny to children. Is it any wonder then that they 
become bewildered as to what constitutes desirable behavior? 

There is an inner urge in children to be friendly rather 
than unfriendly. Unfriendliness is born of the environment. 
It develops from unsatisfactory experiences with other chil¬ 
dren or adults. Long before the child is old enough to play 

c discovered that 

the adults around him have certain feelings about others, and 
he will have adopted similar feelings. To a large degree, the 
attitudes of the family during the child's infancy become a 
permanent part of his life. Those attitudes and the feelings 
associated with them determine the response of the individual 
to the many situations which he meets each dav. They also 
give him his impressions of the outside world'and in turn 
build his emotional life through his satisfactions and disap¬ 
pointments, his fears, his aspirations, and his prejudices 
The young adolescent. By the time early adolescence is 
reached the child has formed many habits, attitudes, and 
ideals which will either hinder or help in later adolescent social 
development. One of the most valuable things for a child to 
earn is that, unless he considers the rights of others and makes 
them feel important, he will run the risk of having few friends 
As a result of his behavior the other person will react in a 
certain manner; and if he will observe the nature of this re¬ 
action, it will tell him something about the other person The 
dm-e ° r d?lre play its part , f , he ch . ld £ ms (o ™= 

hcfnendship 0 f the othcr pcrson he m|| do or ^ ^ ( 

hat will wm that friendship or, failing in this, he mav turn 
o another to cultivate his companionship. If ,he child ha! 
he ab,h t> . to discern in the behavior of others the influence 
of his conduct he has a priceless social insight. However j 
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he does not have this insight he should be helped to see the 
viewpoint of the other person and study the latter's reactions, 
rather than to become too engrossed in his own viewpoint. 
Parents should not burden the child with their worries any 
earlier than can be helped, nor should they assume the child 
has no worries of his own. They should not assume that the 
child is carefree just because adult cares and responsibilities 
are in the distant future. Parents who burden small children 
with the details of their worries unconsciously assume that the 
children are capable of understanding and reacting on their 
own adult emotional level. The child is quite emotional about 
his parents. He takes possessive pride in them; he imitates 
and accepts their attitudes and behavior. 

If the child's emotional needs are satisfied and he is well 
physically, he can be expected to develop into a healthy stable 
member of society. He will pass gradually from infancy 
through childhood into adolescence. These various stages 
must be recognized and the child must not be asked to go 
bevond his age in his social behavior and social interests. He 
should be given problems that are on his social and emotional 
level, and social behavior must be fundamentally adjusted to 
his social level. He should be given every opportunity to 
realize completely each stage of his development. 

The course of social development. During ^ . 

from six to twelve, common interests and activities, mental 
and physical development, and an increased understanding 
and interest in other children are factors that underly the 
formation of groups. The groups thus formed are far more 
stable and lasting than the rapidlv shifting groupings of the 
preschool vears. Increased understanding of more of the 
generalizations or abstract terms enables them to utilize the 
mental resources of others in constructing the social unit. 
Thus we find that boys and girls of about eight to ten years 
of age frequently form gangs or clubs of one kind or another. 
Many are for a day only while others will be carried on from 
one group to a succeeding group. The boys or girls long for 
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some ideal which thry can uv* (<> rallv .nound. < >n< »• :!>'• id'-.d 
is agreed upon, ilv iminury. tie- I.awhv. \*,,;;. 
darity have proved to br n-markabh*. J hew (>'*»• i: , 

forces which <»*rvr society or injun- it to th-- w-mni .p- d 
solidarity and fnthu'kwrn oi tl=»* 

* 

The C illlCr 3 s U n.ltural e"< U -t ; all } - j - M l ’ e p ■- N ■(’ ]; i ; - j,; * )\\ 
comiort and *en-orv pka-ure*. On!v !.»•( an-'- Li* <k.:p-- .,r>* 
satisfied by others does he i'-arn to L.- t .mw *o« i.d or !<•'•; . : tf• - 
tion. A> he grows older hr i- etu ouratred and o< • •<! |., .iir- 
render more and more of his r-a, „ ,- rjtn ', ;> v | A . p V ,-» j,d 

approval, punishments. and denial-. Ik dj-, uV ,.,- dial many 
of hi? best moments are with other* and. akW.'h it „ MV be 
against his ecrotic tendency, he trradu.iily L.-,,vdilin-j tj 
trade hi< selfi-h tendencies for >o< ial reward*. In in:.m« -hr 
dependence for hi* exkmi-. hi* we] : . u ,, ;Ui d }.i* happim-s 
upon others is not questioned. However. a - , j.u,! . Jr , n ... 
and develops and becomes more able to tab- < ..p- Lim-eii 
his relationship with other people i* in-re.oinkv important 
for other purpose*. Earlier, the motive of the oiii-r j,-r*on 
was of great assistance to him. but a* he erow- ohkr. it . Limes 

to outright competition of a desirable or U an unde-,table 
sort. 

Adjustment to the group. Then- an- -ruin h„„l.„„. mul 
social adaptations which children mu*t Earn if dew ap . lo 
exist m society. They mu*t learn to b- kind to other , nkm n 
to be tolerant of their intends, to re-;,,-, t their p,, and 
property lights, and to adjust their diifep-me* v.ith.jut too 
manv and too serious conflicts. In the pa*t the , hhd i- b .,. n 
told too often that he should w' k this or that h- ~.. , • ,. v 
at. rather than to do this and to w- that. etc. Ik dmuld 
earn t ie practice of obedience but it should be the End th it 

springs from within him became he de-ip- to b „ ,1,^ 

rather than that practiced for the men- s ak e of tii ,. „ t) ,j 
The group of which th- child i- a m - m b-r e X ,i, I '„ r ,. at 

leveling influence upon him. If h-i* a bulk and ti, k'^ 

does not aoDrove rL^ * . P 


l \ ■« « » l 
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he is a leader and the members respond to his leadership he 
becomes the personage toward whom their ideals, hopes, and 
aspirations for the success of the group are directed. He is 
learning the values to be derived from giving consideration 
to others. After studying many children Moreno reports: 

We found that children, boys and girls, who had reached the 8 years 
age level or were near to it were able to run a society of their own 
without the aid of any older individuals. Usually they formed 
societies with one leader as the head. If growth had been stopped 
at this age level and if no more highly differentiated societies existed 
these children's societies would persist and develop an orderly 
organization as they attain a minimum of constancy and differentia¬ 
tion necessary for common pursuits. 1 

Very often the child expects a greater amount of considera¬ 
tion from those in authorin' in the home or in the school 
than he expects from the leader of his own select group. 

The degree of the child’s social development will depend 
largely upon opportunities to play with other children. Chil¬ 
dren who are left to themselves to daydream or who have 
onlv adults for companionship do not know how to play with 
other children. The playground is the workshop of the child. 
The social and mechanical tools which are supplied to him 
there will help determine his social and mental development. 
He needs to meet and play with children of his own age. He 
needs friends whom he can treat as his own and in his own 
way. He needs playthings and equipment which he can 

reallv use: and he needs a chance to develop some wholesome 

/ * 

differences with his playmates. 

During his earlv life the love a child has for another person 

is largely a selfish love. During early adolescence the young 
person begins to admire those qualities in the opposite sex 
that are least like his own. He is beginning to attend to the 
social behavior of others. He is at the beginning of the falling- 
in-love period. As these deeper personal feelings are being 
stirred, the young adolescent is increasing his range of social 


1 Oti. cit. % p. 60. 
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stimuli. He is becoming more sensitive to many social prob¬ 
lems which did not stir him before. He is ready to ally him¬ 
self with causes, to take up the problem of the other fellow, 
and to champion the interests of the group. 

Leadership and social development. All children should 
ha\e training in leadership and followership. Children differ 
in the power of the drive of leadership. This is true whether it is 
the kind that shows itself through intimidating influences or the 
kind that shows itself through inspiration and~ encouragement. 
However, the functioning of leadership must be developed. 

« h 1S e ','! dem that f numb er of concepts in general use to define 
personality type become more meaningful when seen in socio- 

Srdina^f ? hlp - f ° r exam P le - becomes a statement re- 
g din 3 the functional relationships of persons rather than an ab 

street quality of certain perrons as such. Indeed, the doo is thro™ 

open for a systematic study of the relation between the capadly 

buT" h aderihif> “ defiMd b '- « P™ socioloei™ „e d 

when the group chooses its leader in terms of a concrem task in 
which the individual members want to be led. If there is such a 

from studies m which behavior resemblances ofleaders iT r S 

and MowigC mVe!I1?aied ’ “ Ih ' ac,ual m sit “ ali0 “ of leading 

The opportunities afforded in the home and the early 

leadershi m | rOUp ." ork are Vltal t0 th e functioning of this 

ities in the 0menmeS , a chlId shou ' s marked leadership qual¬ 
ities in the nursery’ school or kindergarten pm F 4 , 

sure of ret aining his leader$hip . f ^ .; base . ^nnot be 

hisUwts TS'u^erfkad V"' '° Se 

at all age, yet it prevS, t in P f USUaliv sh ° r ‘-'ived 
The olderL P , 1 gI ' 0UpS f ° r 3 While ’ 

of abilimand a be h abk “ T d UP UndW thc 

cannot be a sissy be able to inspire: he 

■G- «, L. B. Murphy,„ d ™l b f h ‘° ***' «- He 

rfHarper & Brothers, Xew York* ** eV>COm 1 P- 313. By permission 
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lust make the team or lead the group in cheering, etc. The 
irl must be socially attractive. She must be neat and con- 
derate; must show ability in school work or show an interest 
i working for a cause. Leaders show insight in dealing with 
ther members of the group and are usually slightly superior 
1 one or more traits. This does not mean that the person with 
bnormally high mentality is destined to become the social 
*ader, since the reverse is often true. 

The extrovert by nature and training, with the experience 
f success during his past efforts to lead, will, if he is selected 
i the field of his interest, be insured of success as a leader, 
lowever, this is based upon the premise that he has a vivid 
nagination and the ability to perceive and organize the in¬ 
vests common to the group. 

IEASUREME.XT OF SOCIAL MATURITY 

The forces of heredity and those of the complicated and 
omplex environment affect the life and development of the 
rowing child. The child's food, clothing, cries, demands on 
thers, the answer to those demands, his home, his school, his 
ssociates, and in general many varied factors and influences 
ffect him from day to day to make him an emerging social 
•eing. He is really a fairly helpless creature, put at the mercy 
f all the environmental forces with w hich he comes into con- 
act. If he is to survive them all and attain a creditable in- 
ividual performance, he will have to use wisely some of the 
[rives wffiich he possesses. Because of this, it is difficult to de- 
elop a scale which gives a measure of social maturity of the 
Towing child. 

In 1935, Dr. Edgar A. Doll of the Training School at Vine- 
and, N. J., published the first formulation of the Vineland 
iocial Maturity Scale. 1 This scale is a standardized device used 

1 The Vineland Social Maturity Scale was originally published in the Journal 
f Orthopsychiatry in April, 1935, as Experimental Form A. Experimental Form 

,-as published in the same journal the following year. 

E. A. Doll, “A Genetic Scale of Social Maturity, 5 ’ Amcr. Jour. Orthopsychiatry , 

(April, 1935), 180-188. 
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principally for measuring the degree to which an individual i 
capable of looking after himself and of functioning independ 
ently of the help of his family and society. It measures the leve 
and degree of general social competence from birth to matu 
rity as a developmental or maturation process. 

The items of the scale are arranged in progressive order o 
difficulty and grouped by year-values according to average 
total age scores for successive age groups. More specifically, 
the scale consists of a definite outline of detailed social per¬ 
formances in terms of such actual behavior as self-help, 
self-direction, socialization, communication, occupation, and 
locomotion for the different levels of development or matura¬ 
tion. This scale is not a test of social adjustment, or personal¬ 
ity, or attitude, or even social success. 


THE VINELAND SOCIAL MATURITY SCALE 

un° Sl5 W t SQ - - ^ L Vindand scale is accompanied by detailed instruc¬ 
tions which experience has shown make possible an objective evaluation of 

the extent to which an individual has attained social maturity. The Roman 

numerals divide the scale into chronological ages for which the various 
steps are normal. Copyright by Dr. E. A. Doll. 

rCV1Sed scale ‘s Printed herewith. Each item of the Scale has been 
given a categorical designauon which is indicated by the following letters: 


S H G — self-help general 
S H E self-help eating 
S El D self-help dressing 
S D — self-direction 


0 

C- 

L- 

S- 


CaUgories Items 


-occupation 
-communication 
-locomotion 
■socialisation 


0-1 


C 1. ‘'Crows 55 ; laughs 

S H G 2. Balances head 


SHG 3. Grasps objects within 

reach 


j ™. > m. 

“ °' s “ w o"*"**" >»■ ^ :'Svm; .no. 5 

of JuVenile AgenciCarNo^ 31 ! nf P '°<" d ™g* of the National Conference 

Criminal Lam ami Competence of Juvenile Delinquents.” 7m,r 
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s 

4. 

Reaches for familiar 

c 

31. 

Uses names of famil¬ 



persons 



iar objects 

SHG 

5. 

Rolls over 

L 

32. 

J 

Walks upstairs un- 

SHG 

6. 

Reaches for nearby 



A 1 

assisted 



objects 

SHE 

33. 

Unwraps candy 

O 

7. 

Occupies self unat¬ 

C 

34. 

Talks in short sen- 



tended 



tences 

SHG 

8. 

Sits unsupported 




SHG 

9. 

Pulls self upright 



II-III 

C 

10. 

c ‘Talks"; imitates 

SHG 

35. 

Asks to go to toilet 



sounds 

O 

36. 

Initiates own play 

SHE 

11. 

Drinks from cup or 



activities 



glass assisted 

SHD 

37. 

Removes coat or 

L 

12. 

Moves about on floor 



dress 

SHG 

13. 

Grasps with thumb 

SHE 

38. 

Eats with fork 



and finger 

SHE 

39. 

Gets drink unassisted 

S 

14. 

Demands personal 

SHD 

40. 

Dries own hands 



attention 

SHG 

41. 

Avoids simple haz- 

JL 

SHG 

15. 

Stands alone 



ards 

SHE 

16. 

Does not drool 

SHD 

42. 

Puts on coat or dress 

C 

17. 

Follows simple in¬ 



unassisted 



structions 

O 

43. 

Cuts with scissors 




C 

44. 

Relates experiences 



I-II 









III-IV 

L 

18. 

Walks about room 






unattended 

L 

45. 

Walks downstairs 

O 

19. 

Marks with pencil or 



one step per tread 



cravon 

a 

S 

46. 

Plays cooperatively 

SHE 

20. 

• 

Masticates food 



at kindergarten 

SHD 

21. 

Pulls off socks 



level 

O 

22. 

Transfers objects 

SHD 

47. 

Buttons coat or dress 

SHG 

23. 

Overcomes simple 

O 

48. 

Helps at little house¬ 



obstacles 



hold tasks 

O 

24. 

Fetches or carries fa¬ 

s 

49. 

“ Performs 5 ’ for 



miliar objects 



others 

SHE 

25. 

Drinks from cup or 

SHD 

50. 

Washes hands un¬ 



* 

glass unassisted 



aided 

SHG 

26. 

Gives up baby car- 
• 



IV-V 



riage 




S 

27. 

Plavs with other chil- 

4 

SHG 

51. 

Cares for self at toilet 



dren 

SHD 

52. 

Washes face unas¬ 

SHE 

28. 

Eats with spoon 



sisted 

L 

29. 

Goes about house or 

L 

53. 

Goes about neighbor¬ 



yard 



hood unattended 

SHE 

30. 

* 

Discriminates edible 

SHD 

54. 

Dresses self except 
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O 55. Uses pencil or crayon 

for drawing 

S 56. Plays comped rive ex¬ 
ercise games 


L 77. Goes about home 

town freeiv 

4 

X-XI 


V-VI 

O 57. Uses skates, sled, 

wagon 

C 58. Prints simple words 

S 59. Plays simple table 

games 

SD 60. Is trusted with money 

L 61. Goes to school un¬ 
attended 


SHE 


C 

SHD 

SHD 


VI-VII 

62. Lses table knife for 

spreading 

63. Uses pencil for writ¬ 

ing 

64. Bathes self assisted 

65. Goes to bed unasv 

sisted 


vii-vm 

S H G 66. Tells time to quarter 

hour 

SHE 67. Uses table knife for 

cutting 

S 68. Disavows literal 

Santa Claus 

S 69. Participates in pre- 

adolescent play 

SHD 70. Combs or brushes 

hair 

VIIMX 

O 71. Lses tools or utensils 

O 72. Does routine house¬ 
hold tasks 

C 73. Reads on own initia¬ 
tive 

SHD 74. Bathes self unaided 

IX-X 

S l 5 ' Caresfor self a t table 
76. Makes minor pur¬ 
chases 


C 78. Writes occasional 

short letters 

C 79. Makes telephone 

calls 

O 80. Does small remuner¬ 
ative work 

C 81. Answers ads; pur« 

chases by mail 

XI-XII 

O 82. Does simple creative 

work 

S D 83. Is left to care for self 

or others 

C 84. Enjoys books, news¬ 
papers, magazines 

XII-XV 

S 85. Plays difficult games 
SHD 86. Exercises complete 

care of dress 

SD 87. Buys own clothing 

accessories 

s 88. Engages in adoles- 

cent group activi¬ 
ties 

o 89. Performs responsible 

routine chores 


C 

c 

L 

SD 

SD 

SD 


xv-xviii 

90. Communicates by 

letter 

91. Follows current 

events 

92. Goes to nearby 

places alone 

93. Goes out unsuper¬ 

vised daytime 

94. Has own spending 

money 

95. Buys all own efnrhinrr 
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XVIII-XX 



XXV+ 

L 

96. Goes to distant 

o 

106. 

Performs skilled 


points alone 



work 

SD 

97. Looks after own 

o 

107. 

Engages in ben 


health 



cial recreation 

O 

98. Has a job or contin- 

o 

108. 

Systematizes own 


ues schooling 

S D 99. Goes out nights un¬ 
restricted 

S D 100. Controls own major 

expenditures 

S D 101. Assumes personal re¬ 
sponsibility- 

XX-XXY 

S D 102. Uses money provi- 

dendv 

j 

S 103. Assumes responsibil¬ 
ities bevond own 

# 

needs 

S 104. Contributes to social 

welfare 

SD 105. Provides for future 


S 109. 
S 110. 

O 111. 

SD 112. 
O 113. 

O 114. 

S 115. 

O 116. 

S 117. 


work 

Inspires confidence 
Promotes civic prog¬ 
ress 

Supervises occupa¬ 
tional pursuits 
Purchases for others 
Directs or manages 
affairs of others 
Performs expert or 
professional work 
Shares community 
responsibility 
Creates own oppor¬ 
tunities 

Advances general 
welfare 


FACTORS AFFECTI.VG SOCIAL DEVELOPME.XT 

Social maturity is dependent upon the proper social en¬ 
vironment. There are certain special factors of the environ¬ 
ment and organized social agencies which have definite and 
specific influence upon the direction which the child's social 
growth and understanding will follow. A number of these 
factors have already been treated and others are presented 

below. 

Social order. In the large social unit is the social order 
which has importance in developing ideals and group atti¬ 
tudes connected with residence in a rural, urban town or city 
section, or citizenship in a dictatorship or a democracy. The 
child grows into his citizenship attitudes and will be a par¬ 
ticular kind of citizen without knowing-how it happened. 

Health and recreation. Children like to play with odier 
u hn ,rp nhvsicallv able to play. Strength and vigor 
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are good positive stimuli which prompt children to further 
activity. The extreme activity of the child puts a demand of 
equal activity upon his playmate. He desires and needs a 
friend who can give him wholesome competition in play. The 
give and take of play is based upon many health factors. The 
child who is well and strong with no physical deformities has 
a distinct advantage over the one who may be crippled or low 
in vitality. If a child does not have physical abilitv, his acts 
are limited in terms of his difficulty and his plavmates must 
adjust their behavior to meet his requirements. The attitudes 
in the .group are bound to be reflected in his behavior and he 
will be certain to develop a social sense different from that of 
the boy who can be normally active and engage in free play. 
Lack of strength causes an early development of fear of the 
other person. The child mav be led to feel that he is inferior 
and be thrown out of all competition, thus developing a strong 
eelmg of inferiority which will interfere with his social train¬ 
ing. He should be provided with natural, spontaneous play 
activities since these are instrumental, to a large degree, in 
developing social qualities and sociability. 

Children need back yards to play in, and a place of their 

o™ f ° r § ames on rain >' a ^d cold days. Children in congested 
areas are usually forced to go to public plavgrounds and com¬ 
munity center^ when available, for their companionship with 
o er bo>s and girls. Recreation leaders recognize the im¬ 
portance of relating the public program to familv life and be- 

child 1 Sh ° Uld bC m ° re aCtivUies uhich Paints and 

ldren can share. They believe that the park plavgrounds 

and swimming pools should sponsor communitv nights to 

devHop a common interest in the games and skills of the chil- 

efren i hey believe it is important that members of the family 

r ™ h the cwidren ’ b - 

cessaruy play the same games. Children need to be en¬ 
couraged yet let alone in their nlav Thn • i 
develoner 1 -hrr i , eir P la > • I he social qualities 

*>■ - 
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Family environment. The early and most important 
environment of the child is highly restricted. The child is born 
into the home as a first, second, third, fourth, fifth, etc., child 
of the family. As an individual, he is the same person but as a 
person he faces a totally different environment depending 
upon which one of the sequence he happens to be. The first 
child gains all the attention of the fond parents and makes 
great strides in social development until the coming of the 
second child. The newborn infant now requires the attention, 
and in spite of themselves the parents’ attitudes change toward 
the first. The first child, not being able to comprehend it all, 
develops a feeling that he is less desirable in the family circle. 
He will invent situations to command attention. If these be¬ 
come too undesirable, the parents inflict punishment upon 
him and thus stimulate the beginning of an attitude of an¬ 
tagonism between the parents and the child. It will be ob¬ 
served that this does not follow as a matter of course. The 
parents may not welcome the second child and may continue 
that resentment during the early years of his life, thereby put¬ 
ting him at a great disadvantage in the presence of the older, 
the favored one. 

As the child grows older he is able to compensate for these 
environmental forces through his opportunities of playing 
with his friends in their homes or in his home. Parents should 
encourage this and should make it a practice to participate in 
games in which all members of the family can compete. 

Just as the child may be expected to help with the household 
chores so should he be expected to have a place in the con¬ 
versation and family discussions. He should not be permitted 
to monopolize the conversation nor should he be called upon 
to remain a listener. If he is to have proper training in sociabil¬ 
ity he should begin that training in the home. Fortunate is 
the child who has had the experience in the home of desirable 
visitors of all ages. He needs somebody to show a kindly inter¬ 
est in him before he can go out and extend that feeling and 
attitude toward others. The radio selections to be heard 
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should not be those selected by the parents without regard for 
the interests of the child. 

Camps, clubs, gangs. In the home, the child has always 
had some one who loved him to turn to for comfort. Outside 
the home he may or may not find those who will take a sym¬ 
pathetic attitude toward his difficult problems. His chief con¬ 
cern then is to find somebody who will at least listen to him. 
The latter is likely to have a friend and thus children find a 
common interest and group together for cooperation. Due to 
the fact that many parents work away from home, the child's 

need for group activity is more important today than it was 
formerlv. 

4 

For a long time there was a concerted effort to crush efforts 
of children to organize for group life. Gangs, especially, were 
on the list to be dissolved whenever discovered. However, it 
was found that the more the adults tried to interfere with that 
group life the more powerful it became. Finally the leaders of 
young people began to sponsor various organized groups under 
trained leadership. 1 The Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 
Camp Fire Girls, the Y.M.C.A., the Four-H Clubs, the one- 
hundred-and-one clubs formed in various schools are whole¬ 
some efforts on the part of adults to try to satisfv the group life 
of the child. However, the children still organize groups in 
their block, utilizing their own code, and often using quarters 
m basements of homes, sometimes referred to as “cellar clubs,” 
m order to satisfy their desire to form into groups of their own. 

- gain the adults realize that they have not met the situation 

“ d T ^' in « solve < he problem by giving some dignity ,o 

these “cellar clubs.” ‘ 


Thrasher 2 in his study of gang life has shown that gangs 

Un'JL'r “n^opl" ^ ^ " hat “ <*one along these 

1939 . E ° UdaDd ’ B ° y in Barbara, State College Press 

1 F - M - Thrash -’ ^ 
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thrived in those communities where boys were thrown on their 
own resources and had real life problems to face. He found 
less juvenile delinquency and less gang activity in Chicago as 
the distance from the Loop increased. Boys in these districts 
thought that they were organizing for self-protection. They 
were in conflict with organized authority and were attempt¬ 
ing to solve their own problems as they thought best. 

Camps afford the boy or girl a place to breathe fresh air and 
develop into a healthy robust youngster. But more important, 
they serve a need of the child early in life by enabling him to 
see new faces, and affording a place to be away from the 
parents for a brief time. Both are equally important. He needs 
this brief period each year to wean himself from the parents, 
and especially to help the parents gradually lose some of the 
possessiveness which they may have for him. According to 
Mason, 1 "Intimate contact with many fine wholesome com¬ 
panions for eight weeks in camp—different companions from 
those of the Winter—is one of the most constructive experi¬ 
ences that can enter the life of a boy or a girl.” 

coy DUCT DISORDERS 

Conduct disorder arises out of conflicts between the child’s 
behavior and certain behavior patterns generally accepted as 

sociallv desirable. The conduct of a child often becomes a 

* 

“disorder' onlv because it interferes with the behavior of 

# 

other members in the group and interferes with the peace and 
rights of others. Consequendy, active expressive behavior is 
frowned upon as being undesirable, while equally serious 
passive, nondisturbing behavior is overlooked or actually ap¬ 
proved. A mother of a large family, whose day is filled with 
manv routine chores and to whom ever)' minute is precious, 
does not want to be annoyed by bids for attention from her 
children, such as boisterous play, crying for food or toys, or 
loud objections to having tasks assigned. These acts are 

“nautthtv" and the mother complains that she can do nothing 

* 

1 Bernard Mason, Camping and Education, McCall, 1930, p. 41. 
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with her unruly child. The quiet boy or eirl who never ?ets in 
the way. who does not seem interested in play, who speaks 
when he is spoken to. is the mother's pride. 

A teacher ot a class ot lorty or fifty pupils, with a full svila- 
dus to cover during the term, does not have time or energv to 
give to those pupils who talk out in class, punch a seatmate. or 
find it difficult to sit still without wrisnrlin?. Thev are di$- 
oruf.rl\. their conduct is unsatis!actor\\ because thev interfere 
with the class routine. The child who sits still, who is never a 
disturbing factor in the class, even though he takes little part 

in regular clas> activities, is rated excellent in conduct and is 
looked upon as a “model" pupil. 

The wide differences in experience and personalia- of teach¬ 
ers and social leaders are bound to make for differences in their 
reaction to the behavior ot those whom thev supervise. For 
example, parents who were strictly disciplined, deprived of 
educational advantages, or who suffered reverses of one kind 
or another, will react to their children's behavior in a different 
wav trom parents who had not had those experiences. Teach¬ 
er, likewise eo to their classes with backgrounds of experience 
that are reflected to some extent in the management of the 
children. For an explanation of a behavior problem we must 

examine both the individual who manifests it and the social 
order that does not accept the behavior. 

Maladjustments mental hygienists and teachers. \ 

comparison ot the ratings of 511 teachers and thirtv mental 
hvcienists on the relative behavior problems in children was 
made b% E. k. W.ckmanff He points out that. "In making 
e comparison betw een the attitudes of mental hvgienists and 
teachers, it is essential to bear m mind the differences in pre¬ 
mia The focus of attention and interest for the 

St T, sociaL emouonal ad J— of 

non a r u imCreSt ° f the teacher “ “ the educa¬ 
tional accomplishments of children.” He found that behavior 

Texhe :i\ York, The 


' vWth Fu =d Division <* Publications, 1929 


PP- 119-125. 
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problems were rated as serious by both groups, but there was 
a great difference of opinion as to what constitutes serious con¬ 
duct disorders. 

A study of Wickman’s charts 16 and 17 1 shows that the two 
groups agree on the relative importance or unimportance of 
certain traits. Those considered by both groups to be of con¬ 
siderable importance are: 

Cruelty, bullying 
Easily discouraged 
Suggestible 
Stubbornness 
Tatding 

Those traits considered of slight importance by both groups 
are: 


Nervousness 
Selfishness 
Physical coward 
Sullenness 


Enuresis Restlessness 

Thoughtlessness Imaginative lying 

Attracting attention Quarrelsomeness 

Inquisitiveness 

Some of the traits considered relatively more important by 
one group than by the other are indicated in the following 
tabulation: 


TEACHER 

Masturbation 
Profanity 
Smoking 

Destroying school property 
Obscene notes, talk 
Impertinence 
Disobedience 
Disorderly in class 
Heterosexual activity 
Whispering 

The characteristics of ideal 
sidered by the teacher take 


MENTAL HYGIENIST 

Shvness 

Suspicion 

Unsocialness 

Sensitiveness 

Fearfulness 

Unhappy, depressed 

Overcritical of others 

Resentfulness 

Dreaminess 

Domineering 

behavior for children as con- 
direction of complete submis- 
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sion to authority, order, routine, and the immediate wishes of 
the teacher, while those considered by the mental hygienist 
take the direction of the effect of the trait upon the future 
development of the child and upon his ability- to make desir¬ 
able social and emotional adjustments. 

The importance of the social and emotional development of 
the child is commanding the attention of the educators along 
with the need for training in intellectual and physical develop¬ 
ment. There is a desire to evaluate child behavior in terms of 
child 'welfare. 

To meet the expanding needs of children in solving their 
adjustment problems we need to train the personnel who 
work w r ith the children. The training of the teachers must in¬ 
volve the use of the school as a laboratory, We cannot hope to 
teach people how to deal with others through instruction 
undertaken wholly in the college classroom. By use of the 
school as a laboratory is meant more than merely using it to 
meet a formal state requirement of student teaching. If this 
preparation and training of new teachers is carefully done, it 
should prove more productive than attempts to re-educate 
teachers who have well-established undesirable habit patterns 

which they utilize in dealing with the problems of child be¬ 
havior. 


SUMMARY" 

At birth a child has his complete social development ahead 
of him. His social world will be comprised of all the forces 
about him which affect him in his responses to other persons. 

ven though at first he is unaware of most social stimuli, his 
maturation makes him increasingly receptive to the respective 
actors which influence him in developing his social behavior. 

th eg “ S . Wth Ver >' slm P le res Ponses to people and progresses, 
through the years, as his ability and the opportunities permit 

a *! 1S early sch ° o1 Iife the child is given a chance to 

ppreciate his power as an individual and is having developed 

within him some of the factors of leadership. The latter will 
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be strengthened as he gains respect tor the other person's point 
Oi \ iew. An attempt should be made to develop correct values. 
B> guiding him through many and varied social situations the 
teacher should be able to help him adjust his social drives in a 
positive wav. The proper stimuli and situations should be 
given to ensure wholesome expression of feelines, attitudes, 
and emotions. 

The social development of the child rests upon such factors 
as the social order, health, the family environment, opportu¬ 
nities afforded through the school and through such organized 
groups outside the school or home as clubs, camps, the gang, 
etc. Every edort must be made to provide proper facilities and 
to give opportunities to the growing child to satisfy his inner 
urges toward approval, gregariousness, recognition, and suc¬ 
cess. 


It a child is bad he has been made that wav. He has a 

4 

strong desire to do what is right, to be eood. However, once 
he learns that his behavior is being misunderstood or that he is 
unduly thwarted he rebels against the rules and regulations of 
the existing order and becomes a ‘’problem child." 

The teacher and the mental hygienist do not always agree 
upon the type of behavior which is the more serious. The chief 
reason for this is that each is emphasizing a certain aspect of 
the social order. The teacher expects respect for the classroom 
requirements, while the mental hygienist is concerned with 
the child's personal and emotional adjustment. 


QUESTIOSS ASD EXERCISES 

1. Discuss the qualities of a eood social leader. 

a 

2. Show how individual attitudes are a result of the individual 
and his environment. 

3. Discuss the interrelationship of several aspects ot social growth 


a nd ceve!opmen t. 

4. Outline five practices ■ a * which you have observed teachers 
follow which vou believe were of positive value to a child. 

also five ; ' which vou believe had an unwholesome effect 

6 

upon the child. Show how you might correct the practices 
stated under b). 
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5. If your advice were sought about the adoption of a three-year- 

old child, what would you suggest regarding his social back¬ 
ground? 

Describe wavs in which new emotions affect the life of the child 
as he develops. 

7. Should different social experiences be provided for children of 
large differences in mental ability? Discuss. 

8. Should the school provide social situations adequate to meet 
the needs of all normal youth of school age? Discuss. 

9. What is the relationship between social development and disci¬ 
pline? 

10. If you could return to relive your early adolescent life, what 
would you ask the social order to do for you that it did not 
provide when you were in your early teens? 

11. How can you help a young adolescent utilize to the fullest his 
potential social drives? 

12. Show how insecurity in affection may affect the life of a growing 

person. 5 

13. How far shall the school go to help a child in his adjustment 
problem if the parents do not welcome the help? 

14. How may teachers cooperate with the parents in inculcating 

desirable attitudes in the child? ° 

15. Discuss the value of having a teacher who takes a personal 
interest in the children in her class. 

16. Indicate some of the social dangers which should be avoided 
in the nursery school and kindergarten. 
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Chapter n 

Character Development in Children 


Character is one of the most significant aspects of personal¬ 
ity and its development, a major task of society. This chapter 
is concerned with the psychological principles upon which 
character education may be founded. First, there is a consid¬ 
eration of the nature of character and the factors that deter¬ 
mine it. Second, there is a discussion of various practical issues 
in the development of character in children. Third, there is an 
account of the procedures used in character education. Fi¬ 
nally, there is a brief review of methods employed in the meas¬ 
urement of character. 


THE NATURE OF CHARACTER 

Character as a quality of the total personality. An 

individual’s character denotes the quality of his relations to 
others. If he acts in such a way as to increase the worthy satis¬ 
factions of other people, he is said to have a good character. 
In a negative sense, if he does not impoverish the lives of his 
flow men > he may have a good character. The word is used 
owever, in a much more dynamic sense than that. A person 
whose character is good not only observes the moral code but 
also stimulates other persons to the most admirable way of 

e. He does the best thing possible (as he sees it) in each situ¬ 
ation and tries to do it better the next time. 

Implications of the concept of character. This word has a 
road connotation. First of all, it implies an inner aspect 
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which may be designated by such terms as want, purpose, or 
“will." In addition, there is an outer aspect of character 
which is often referred to as abilities, conduct, or actions. 
Although the inner and the outer aspects of character may be 
discussed separately, we should not lose sight of the fact that 
this distinction is artificial. It is important that most of the 
individual's character values should be in harmony with the 
standards and ideals of the group and of society at large. If 
proper consideration were given to the manner in which any 
act influences the greatest number of people, there would be 
less likelihood of conflict between the individual and society. 

Throughout this discussion we must bear in mind the fact 
that character is an evaluative concept. The standard of refer¬ 
ence is the greatest and most permanent good for the largest 
number of individuals who are affected. The achievement of 
good character necessitates a consideration of specific and 
general purposes that accomplish this end. The individual 
must learn to utilize all his capacities and experience toward 
the goal of benefiting the greatest number of persons by his 

behavior in evcrv situation. 

# 

FACTORS DETERMI\L\G CHARACTER 

It should be emphasized that the factors that determine 
character operate not singly but conjointly. Biological hered¬ 
ity is one significant factor which is largely responsible for the 
basic make-up of the individual. The physical and social en¬ 
vironment of the child are also important in determining the 
growth of character. Even climate has some influence upon 
the kind of responses an individual makes. Home and school 
are, of course, exceedine:lv influential. In fact, all the social 
institutions with which the child comes into contact change 
and modifv his conduct. The child assimilates and shares in 

s 

the culture and the standards of his community. Further¬ 
more. each community has its own customs and standards, to 

which the child may or may not conform. 

Health is another important factor. As a rule, good char- 
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acter is an accompaniment of good health. In turn, good 
health is dependent upon glandular functions, nutritional 
status, and normal growth. It is also necessary to take into 
account the socio-economic status, a factor never to be over¬ 
looked. 

Character development is dependent upon wholesome and 
worth-while experiences. Through such experiences the child 
learns to make right choices and acquires the ability to adapt 
himself to a broadening environment. He must be given the 
opportunity to make right choices and to develop worths' 
preferences. Only through experiences can the child learn 
this ability and develop his "will ■ (abilitv to make choices). 
He must have training in knowledge ot the outcomes of ccr- 
tain types of behasior^—how they affect his own life and how 

they influence other people. This sort of training develops 
foresight and stimulates creative thinking. 

THEORIES OF CHARACTER AND BASIC PRINCIPLES 

It is perhaps inevitable that, over extended periods of time, 
incorrect and misleading conceptions of character should de¬ 
velop. Frequently, character development has been iooked 
upon as a matter of acquiring certain traits, habits, factors, 
patterns, or even acquiring a certain kind of self. The diffi¬ 
culty with the development of traits is that trait names are 
ambitious, and any list of traits becomes a hodge-podge of 
descriptive terms. Each of these traits is often taken in the 
sense of an absolute. Traits or virtues are relative to the con¬ 
ditions under which the child lives. If traits or virtues are 
taien as absolute standards, there may be many situations 
when such action would be positively immoral. 

Another theory holds that the child should develop a hier- 
archy of habits. It is true that much of life is routinized. vet 
the difficulty is that situations are constantly changing. An 
absolute habit theory would be adequate onlv in a static 
world. But habit is not all liability. In fact, an important 
point in child guidance and control is the building up of 
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A potent view of character is that it is a kind of perfection. 
The child is good to the degree that he makes no wrong 
choices. Related to this theory is the notion that character 
means a conformity to community standards. Of course, 

implies much more than conformity. Con- 

4 

ceivably, the person of highest character may be an outcast 

from his community. In short, none of these theories furnishes 

a sound basis upon which to define character, but all of them 

make significant contributions to our understanding of what 
character is. 

Certain!}, ail these \arious theories sucijcst fundamental 

principles upon which character education should proceed. 

The child must, indeed, be familiar with the standards of high 

ethical conduct. Therefore, he must have a wide background 

of knowledge which will enable him to make right choices. 

In association with other people he must function on a high 

level; hence he must be taught to respect the rights of others. 

He must mature emotionally as well as physically, and he 

must be given practice in foreseeing the consequences of his 

actions. Ability to weigh facts, to anticipate the outcomes of 

behavior, and to choose in the light of calm deliberation is 
essential for the growth of character. 

In general, it may be said that the person of good character 
is socially oriented with reference to basic principles, values, 
or ideals. He is persistent in the achievement of worthy pur¬ 
poses, he is reasonably consistent in motives and conduct, and 
he conforms to the best mores of ids group. Furthermore, he 
has power to deliberate, to evaluate alternatives, to choose 
wiseiy, and to reconstruct his behavior accordingly. Bv no 
means a passive or supine individual, the person of good char¬ 
acter is energetic in serving others. In brief, therefore, char¬ 
acter is really an effective functioning in all social relationships. 

DEVELOPMENT of character 

Original nature and character. The child is born with 
capacity for growth through maturation and experience. I, is 
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exceedinglv important in character education that parents and 
teachers take maturation into account. In many instances, 
materials and experiences have been given to children before 
thev have reached an adequate degree of maturation to bene¬ 
fit therebv. It is important to know that maturation is a factor 
in the mental and the moral-social growth of even.- child. 
Often those concerned about children's behavior become im¬ 
patient and discouraged with the seemingly slow progress 
made. Obviously, they forget that all growth takes place slowly. 

Occasionallv, to be sure, growth in children appears to a 
superficial obsen’er as a sudden, almost overnight develop¬ 
ment. Yet, as a matter of fact, growth never takes place in 
that wav. Before the child can display certain kinds of conduct 

4 ___ 

he must have attained the requisite maturity. Therefore, to 
provide experiences and activities suited to the child's level of 
development is one of the important duties of parents and 
teachers. Observations of children in their attempts to adjust 
to their surroundings and to their social environments will 
supplv manv illustrations of this point. 

Illustrations of levels of development. A few examples 
may help to illustrate the common lack of understanding 
about child development. A six-year-old child \\ as assigned 
the task of memorizing a number of Scriptural passages. On 
frequent occasions the child recited certain of these \erses 
before large groups of adults in a Sunday school. Through 
experience the voungster developed considerable skill in the 
memorizing and reciting, but she had very little understand¬ 
ing of the meaning of the passages she so glibly recited. Her 
parents, however, had made this requirement on the assump¬ 
tion that such an experience would build the child's character. 
Clearly, this is an instance of failure to realize that the useful¬ 
ness of an experience in character development is dependent 

upon the child’s level ol maturation. 

John, a seven-vear-old, had a number of cherished toys, 

including a tricvcle. a wagon, and a little lawn mower. When 
on one occasion he refused to share these possessions with some 
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little friends, they quarreled and went home. John then com¬ 
plained to his mother, who replied, “If we expect to have 
friends to play with, we should permit them to share our 
toys.” Later, when the children came back, John gladly 
allowed them to use his playthings, and they enjoved a happy 
time together. John's mother had used a concrete situation to 
teach him something about the value of sharing things with 
others. The interesting feature of this illustration is that John’s 
mother did not seek to influence him by precept but gave a 

practical example of the advantage and joy of sharing posses¬ 
sions. 


Recently the writer had an opportunity to observe the be¬ 
havior of an eight-year-old boy who had found a fountain pen 
near the school. The boy had received instruction about what 
should be done with found articles, and he had heard other 
children tell what they would do in such a case. The boy 
reasoned: ‘This is my pen because ‘finders are keepers.’ Yet 
if I m> self had lost this pen, I would want the finder to return 
it to me. I’ll give it to my teacher and ask her to find the 
owner. Evidently, as a result of all his experiences, this child 
weighed and considered the consequences of the various 
courses of action open to him. If, however, he had been three 
or four years younger, he might have acted quite differently. 
Perhaps he might have picked up the pen, played with it a 
while, and then placed it among his possessions. Certainly a 
four-year-old would not be aware of any problem or reflect 
much about the rights of others. For a very- young child to be 
branded as dishonest in such a case would indicate a failure to 
taxe into account the principles of child development. The 
point to emphasize here is that in one instance a child may 
ave reached a level of maturation and experience where a 
certain type of conduct may be expected, but to require the 

same sort of conduct from a child half that age is to overlook 
tlK growth factor. 

This point is brought out by Carleton Washburne when he 
remarks that “stages” or levels of development 
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Certain implications in the foregoing discussion should be 
brought out at this point. First, the child has a number of 
potentialities which may develop over a lone period of time. 
Second, tie* child is not altogether a free social being. Home, 
school, church, state, and other social institutions impose cer¬ 
tain restrictions. I iteso restrictions aid society m its prepara¬ 
tion of vi'Uth for full membership in the adult community. 
Moreover, the mature adult knows that there are customs and 
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this aspect of character education and lead us to consider the 
problem only in relation to a given level of development. 

EDL'CA TI.VG FOR CHARACTER 

Basis for a theory of character education. A sound theory 
of character education must be built out of the discoveries of 
science. The most important scientific findings for this purpose 
are those that relate to the mental and the physical growth of 
the child. Likewise, it is important to found the theory upon 
a faith in the intelligence of the child. We must believe that 
the child will develop character by facing and solving prob¬ 
lems on his own level which have to do with achieving the 
greatest good for himself and his group. 

All education contributes to character. Xo matter where 
it is found or how it takes place,, all education must be made to 
contribute to the building of character. There is no curriculum 
or method that will produce character by magic. On the con¬ 
trary. every experience in the home, at church, on the play¬ 
ground, or at school presents an opportunity for character 
de\elopment. Character is not produced in a vacuum: it is 
built through wholehearted participation in desirable social 
situations. The child s character develops as he shares in the 

experiences of others and learns to cooperate with them for 
worthv ends. 

The school. One of the most important institutions con¬ 
cerned with character development is the school. Except for 
the home, no other institution occupies such a strategic posi¬ 
tion in the life of the child. The child is under its influence 
from five to six hours a day, five days a week, thirty-six to 
forty weeks a year. When one contemplates the fact that little 
is accomplished b\ way of character development in many 
present-day .American homes, as well as the fact that many 
children do not come into contact with the church, the op¬ 
portunity and the responsibility of the school are obvious. 

Many teachers believe that character education may be 
ostered by devoting special periods to direct moral instruc- 
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tion. One of the chief merits of such a plan is that it is definite 
and specific. It also engenders enthusiasm for the work, since 

p * 

it provides the conditions suitable for sustained attention. 
When direct moral instruction is used, the teacher is respon¬ 
sible for providing the time and place, so the development of 
character becomes one of the avowed objectives of the school. 
Often, the discussion method is used advantageouslv to focus 
attention upon problems and situations in which character is 
involved. Provision ought to be made for the discussion of 
actual character situations so that the pupils mav understand 
and appreciate causal relationships. The child should be 
helped to understand that morality is only a name to designate 

the rules or standards by which the game of right living is 
played. 

Direct moral instruction is important in the activities of 
such organizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, 
Camp Fire Girls, Pathfinders, and the Junior Red Cross. 
These groups make use of oaths, slogans, rules, and projects. 
Their codes are potent factors in the determination of right 
conduct. Membership in these groups may involve the prob¬ 
lem of divided loyalty or even the destruction of the individ¬ 
ual s selfhood; yet if the standards of the organization are 
fully understood, these conflicts often involve character edu¬ 
cation of the highest type. Often, through the influence of 
good organizations, the attitudes of boys and girls are changed 
from indifference and cynicism to enthusiastic participation in 
worthv activities. 

In all types of character education it is exceedingly im¬ 
portant that the procedures should be democratic rather than 
autocratic. There is a tendency in some quarters to foist upon 
the child certain adult patterns which have been judged to be 
good. Whatever merits such adult patterns may have, this 
procedure does not contribute to the democratic living of boys 
and girls. It is important that boys and girls have a voice in 
making the standards and in judging the values of various 
types of behavior. In matters of personality development, 
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adjustment, and choices, the individual child needs sympathetic 
counsel and guidance. This direction the adult group leaders 
are often able to give. 

In character development the teacher plays an important 
role. Character education requires a teacher who is alert to 
seize all opportunities which lend themselves to moral growth. 
Not only is he solicitous for the character development of his 
pupils, but also he seeks to utilize all experiences and situa¬ 
tions to provide for his own growth of character. He should 
be a wholesome personality, with a happy, enthusiastic out¬ 
look upon life. His influence must be positive and it must, so 

far as possible, exemplify the attributes and the qualities of 
good character. 


Of course, all the objectives of the school should be such 
that their achievement will result in the development of all 
phases of the child s personality. All subjects and activities 
should be interrelated in order that the growth of character 
may be assured. Classroom periods, club activities, athletics, 
and other phases of school life provide many opportunities for 
character development. In most schools the procedure is to 
utilize all these functions in such a manner as to develop the 
characters of pupils. This method is usually called the in¬ 
direct procedure in character education. The principal diffi¬ 
culties with it are that the goals are not always clearly defined 
and that the teachers do not focus all their” efforts upon the 
remote outcomes to be achieved by the school. Immediate 
tasks engross the attention of pupils and teachers; hence the 
basic outcomes of the educational program are obscured. 

I he home. The first social institution to affect the de- 
velopmem of the child is the home. Its influence in character 
development can hardly be overemphasized. Some parents 
are unamb.nous for their children; others are overambitious. 

vhl Tm d is a problem home ; and back °f *e 

ends m reflect ^ conditions and [ircumstances ho J 

parents are maladjusted and unhappy, the child mav 
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never have an opportunity to develop a wholesome personal¬ 
ity. Recent developments in psychology and psychiatry have 
stressed again and again the importance of formative influ¬ 
ences during the early' years of a child's life. During these 
years the home is naturally the most dominant force in shap¬ 
ing the character development of the child. Those interested 
in character development must take a realistic view of the 
average home and recognize the fact that all is not “sweetness 
and light.” Sometimes the best procedure for character educa¬ 
tion is to attempt to bring parents to a better type of adjustment. 

The church. One of the oldest of all institutions emphasiz¬ 
ing character education is the church. Church leaders devote 
more time and effort to direct methods of character develop¬ 
ment than do the leaders of all other agencies. Under the best 
conditions, the church is still an influential factor in the char¬ 
acter development of children. One must, however, recognize 
the fact that the church no longer exerts the direct influence 
over the lives of people it formerly did. The amount of time 
given bv the church to direct procedures in character educa¬ 
tion is, of course, much less than that given in the best public 
schools. If the average child went to Sunday school an hour a 
week, he would obtain in a year less instruction than the pub¬ 
lic school gives in about two weeks. Since absences are fre¬ 
quent and since much time is taken up by' “opening and clos¬ 
ing exercises,'’ twenty hours a year would probably be a fair 
estimate of the amount of time given to ethical instruction. 
Furthermore, great numbers of children seldom or never 
attend Sunday school at all. 

The church has made its influence felt by other agencies 
concerned with character development. The reading of the 
Bible in public schools is an illustration. Many church leaders 
have contended that such experiences develop good character. 
The Bible is a source of valuable subject matter and experi¬ 
ence, and many passages do have character training value. 
It is important, however, that the Scriptural readings pertain 
to the problems that the child is facing. Like all other agencies 
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for character education, the church should base its instruction 
procedures upon the findings of educational and child psy¬ 
chologists. There is clear evidence that church leaders are 
now becoming well aware of the importance of developing a 
sound program of religious education and that they are be¬ 
coming more interested in the everyday problems of children. 

One significant development in church procedures is the 
recognition of the value of activities in character education of 
children. Hitherto the church had relied too much upon ex¬ 
hortation and precept. Recently the writer studied the Chil¬ 
dren's Day literature published by leading Protestant denomi¬ 
nations and observed about twenty local Children’s Day 
programs. This study revealed some evidence of a trend 


toward modifying the traditional program of songs and recita¬ 
tions. Apparently there is a realization of the importance of 
learning through purposeful activities instead of giving lip 
service to high ideals couched in language bevond the capac¬ 
ity of the child to understand. Instead of setting aside one day 
in the year for the entertainment of adults, some churches are 
now designating several periods when parents are invited to 
observe in the church school. In some churches classes of 


young married people consider the problems involved in the 
character development of their children. 


There is evidence that the church school is revising its pro¬ 
gram and methodology in the light of progress made in the 
public school. Its effectiveness is greatly increased when 
methods, subject matter, and activities are adapted to the 
developmental levels of the children. Now, manv church 
schools are using graded materials vital to the character edu¬ 
cation of pupils. Actual experiences such as excursions, dram¬ 
atizations, and stories are found to be helpful. The traditional 
Sunday school, taught by devout but untrained people, is still 
' ery .common, but many churches now present a program of 
re igious education of inestimable value in character develop- 


The Daily Vacation Bible School is a church-sponsored 
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activity that has become popular in many communities. 
These schools are conducted during the summer months when 
the children have little, if any, organized activitv. Their 
work includes activities built around the children's experiences 
and interests. They offer a unique opportunity to give special 
emphasis to character education. In this undertaking, as in 
all other programs, the church should work in harmonv with 
other agencies seeking to foster the character development of 
the children. Because of its great importance as an institution, 
the church should furnish the lead and direction in all con¬ 
structive work for the upbuilding of character. To accomplish 
this purpose, church leaders must have a sound knowledge of 
children. 

Other community influences. The influence of the motion 
pictures should not be overlooked. The investigation carried 
on several years ago, under the auspices of the Motion Picture 

Research Council. 1 resulted in the accumulation of much 

✓ 

data which indicated that movies have a marked effect upon 
the emotions, attitudes, and overt behavior of children. 
Many of the most important findings from this study have 
been presented succinctly and interestingly by Forman. 2 It is 
obvious that motion pictures are a potent force in determining 
the character growth of children. Children certainly need 
counsel about selecting those pictures which will foster whole¬ 
some, desirable behavior. Unfortunately, some parents send 
their children out to the corner theater to get them out of the 
house. Certain movies unquestionably have a bad effect upon 
children, and as long as such pictures are exhibited children 
should be kept from seeing them. The guide in the Christian 
Century is an example of helpful, frank information about the 
possible effects of certain new motion pictures upon children, 
and Parent's Magazine also gives a list of current pictures ap¬ 
propriate to various age levels of children. 

Parents and teachers have an obligation to secure better 

1 Motion Picture Research Council, 366 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

2 H. Forman, Our Moiie Made Children , New York, Macmillan, 1934. 
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motion pictures for their communities. This purpose requires 
effective group action such as that of the Roman Catholic 
Church a few years ago when it demanded the elimination of 
cheap, vulgar pictures. Some helpful suggestions on selection 
and appreciation of motion pictures are given by Dale. 1 
These might be used in training children in more discriminat¬ 
ing judgments and greater appreciation of pictures. 

.Another potent influence in character education is the radio. 
That it has an important effect upon character development 
cannot be overlooked. One writer has pointed out, 

There is every reason to believe that the listening activities of 
children are more vivid and more potent than their reading ex¬ 
periences. Casual questioning of almost any child reveals his keen 
interest in certain favorite programs. He eagerly recounts the latest 

incidents in the lives of his ether heroes, and retells the gags of his 
favorite comedians. 2 ~ ^ 


Although it is true that there are some commendable pro¬ 
grams for children, these are not the only ones to which young 
children listen. Many so-called children’s programs are not 
adapted to the needs of their audiences. Moreover, children 
listen to programs intended primarily for adults. Xot a few 

of these programs seem to be positively harmful in their effect 
upon impressionable young people. 

Those interested in character development must help chil¬ 
dren to discriminate and to select radio programs that tend to 
foster the development of wholesome personality. This ability 
is not acquired by fiat. Of course parents mav select what 
programs their own children may hear, but this procedure 
often leads to dissension and wrong attitudes. Parents and 
teachers are more likely to help the child when they appeal to 

Vf e !% ence ^ teach hln t to discriminate between good 
and bad programs. This may be done by listening to programs 

UI children , and then discussing the programs with them. 


I H,Lfr’ H rlt° AppTtC ' at( Motlon New York. Macmii 
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Limitations of the tests. There are several disadvantages 
in the use of tests to determine the total character of an in¬ 
dividual. Many tests must be given before much real signifi¬ 
cance can be attached to the results. Administration of tests 
is a costly procedure; hence some communities cannot afford 
to undertake an extensive study through testing. Although the 
correlations among various tests appear to be fairly high when 
the situations are carefully controlled, a slight change in the 
situations tends to change the relationships among test scores. 
Since in real life no two situations are ever cxactlv the same 

/ 5 

this may be an important objection. The true test of character 
comes in actual life situations, not in artificial test situations. 
The use of tests,, however, has contributed much to our knowl¬ 
edge of character development, and these criticisms are not to 

be construed as attempts to belittle research in the field of 
character development. 

Other forms of evaluation. Careful observation of how 
children behave in different situations is a useful method of 
character evaluation. Sometimes an anecdote reveals a great 
deal about the character of a child. Case histories and genetic 
recoids portray helpful information. In general, we ought to 
ha\e as many observations of the child in real life situations as 
possible. Questionnaires, school records, check lists, and bi¬ 
ographies are useful procedures in character evaluation. We 
must remember that character is a function of the situation 
facing the child, of che values he has learned, and of his degree 

. . ac ter is not a separate 

trait that may be isolated for laboratory study. On the con¬ 
trary, it involves a consideration of the whole child. 


QUESTIONS A.XD EXERCISES 


1 . 


2. 


Older people sometimes affirm that the McGuffey readers more 
adequately provided for character education than is true of 

ffidffie \ffirT readin i b ° 0kS ’ Up ° n Wh3t P s > x holoa:ical basis 
the McGuffey readers provide for character education 3 What 

Wsr P hn CIP r rit , 1C1 T S ° f ^ meth ° d of 'character education? 
0 gest how schools, homes, and churches of a community 
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counter in a hve-.ind-vn. Hi- :ii= r di-w-V':- *.v 
when he returns Irene. I< tie' b* -v a thief:' WL.:t -m-;hi 
parents do? Should lie :»*■* punished? 

7. In a second crude croup there are two bov- who attend 'he 
movies nearlv everv evening. Their parents work umh late 

i 

cvcrv dav: hence the bovs are un supervised. At si. h the-e 

• < A 

bovs tell other children about murder scenes robberi-*-. ar.d 
other lurid episodes of the movies. Some of the children become 
quite upset emotionallv over these recitals. How would vou 
deal with this problem.- 1 

8. Select three voting children with whom vou are acquainted 
and evaluate their character. What procedures do vou use in 

A 

obtaining the estimates? Report several anecdotes about each 
child which reveal character. 

9. What is the relationship between intelligence and character? 
Look up the evidence and find out whether you are correct in 
your opinions. 

10. Does the memorization of codes, creeds, and Bible passages 
help in forming good character? Explain m lull. 

11. How should teachers and parents teach children to inhibit 

displavs of anger or di^Iike? What would vou do witn a child 
* 

having a tantrum? 

12. Show that temperamental children are usuallv a reflection ot 
unstable parents and teachers. Can vou cite some example-. 

13. Is there anv basis for the belief that children who receive a 
great deal of assistance from adults are likely to become spoiled? 

v i 

Explain and illustrate. 

14. Give some examples of overindulgent parents. What is likely 
to be the effect on the children s character? 


10 . 


11 . 


12 


13 
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15. How would the treatment of servants in a home affect the 
character development of children? 
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Chapter 12 

Religious Development of Children 


The enrichment of child life and child personality through sig¬ 
nificant religious experiences appeals to many persons as a very 
difficult problem whose effective solution requires their best efforts, 
insight, patience, and wisdom, and is worthy of these as well. 1 

This quotation suggests several questions. What are signifi¬ 
cant religious experiences? What values do such significant 
or worthy religious experiences have for the developing child? 
What religious experiences are normal to the life of the grow¬ 
ing child? What are the developmental stages in the religious 
life of the child? Through what agencies does societv make 
desirable religious experiences available to its children? This 

chapter attempts to present data and to stimulate thinking 
along the lines of these questions. 


RELIGIOl S EXPERIEXCES SIG.XIFICA.XT FOR CHILDHOOD 


What is religion? Religious motivation finds various 
forms of expression. The religious person may pray, recite 
religious creeds, sing religious songs, make pilgrimages. Most 
religions impose restraints on organic desires and promote 
social expressions of religious faith. Religion deals with such 
soncepts as life, death, immortality, God, mam soul sin. 
spirit, truth, goodness, and beauty. Religion calls for such 
emotional expressions as awe, reverence, hope, faith, and 
:onndence. Religious sentiments involve love of man and of 


J F. D. Brooks, Child Psychology, 1937, 
foughton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


p. 421, by permission of the publishers, 
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God. Hence, religion is a way of living —of acting, feeling, striv¬ 
ing, thinking—with regard for what the religious person be¬ 
lieves to be God. There is no fixed way of life called religious. 
The better forms of religion support the social mores; they 
sanction goodness, truth, and beauty. 

How does the child achieve religious development? The 
child's religious nature is an aspect of his total personality. 
The human being at birth is nonreligious in the same sense 
that he is nonscientific, nonmoral, or nonaesthetic. He in¬ 
herits none of these qualities in a functional form but acquires 
them gradually through experience. As a growing child ad¬ 
justs to the concrete aspects of truth, goodness, and beauty, 
so also he comes to adjust to the deeper order of cosmic life, 
and hence to God. 

THE OBJECTIVES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Religion can sanction the most fantastic beliefs, the worst depth 
of vile behavior; it can inspire the purest devotion, the noblest 
heights of heroic achievement. 1 

There are several desirable outcomes of the better forms of 
religious education. Also there are dangers to be avoided. 
We shall now consider some of these possibilities. 

1. Religious education can give human life dignity and 
worth through God-orientation. The idea of God involves a 
conception of the whole cosmos. The idea of the good life 
implies a unified and worthy life. Religion motivates the 
entire life through its beliefs, appreciations, standards, loyal¬ 
ties, and expressions of outer conduct. The more developed 
idea of God implies ideas of truth, goodness, and beauty. 
Hence religion at its best raises life above moral depravity, 
cynicism, hatred, pessimism, despair, or any such life attitude. 
The religious overview of life gives the individual self-respect, 
a calm assurance that problems can be solved, and a willing¬ 
ness to devote his life toward the solution of social problems, 

* Naomi Norsworthy and Mary T. Whitley, Tfu Psychology of Childhood , rev, 
ed.. New York. Macmillan, 193', p. 350. 
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such as the problem of international good will, that cannot be 
solved during the individual's life span. 

2. Religious education can provide a regulating life princi¬ 
ple and hence it can integrate individual and social life. 
Individual life needs to achieve unitv as well as does social 

4 

life. For the worshiper, religious standards and demands 
take precedence over all other forms of loyalty. His interpre¬ 
tation of the will of God—as revealed in the teaching of the 
church or the Bible—becomes the guiding principle of his 
actions. Intelligent conceptions of religion do not exclude 
scientific truth or intellectual evaluations. Science provides 
factual data. Religion furnishes a type of motivation and of 
theory (faith) in realms where science has not, or cannot, 
tread. The intelligent worshiper constantly reconstructs his 
conduct in relation to changing situations. The evolving social 
order calls for fresh applications of religious principles and 
hence for conscious transfer. But the fact remains that religion 
is an important force for bringing peace and harmony into 
the individual life and adjustment and accord into the life of 
social groups. 

3. Religion can give purpose to a social group and morale 
to its adherents. Group morality tends to lag behind personal 
morality. Individuals, kindly and considerate in their person- 
to-person relations, may, when members of a mob, lvnch a 

* 4 

victim of race prejudice with all the fiendish tortures of a 

group of savages. Part of the work of religion is to leaven 
the whole lump of society. 

Intelligent religious education supports good social customs, 
fashions, and mores. The religious educator opposes such 
practices as slavery, war, prostitution, and illegal sale of 
narcotic drugs. Individual motivation does not make a bad 
institution good. Institutions as well as individuals need re¬ 
ligious and moral guidance. The general application of the 
better principles of any of the great living world religions 
would protect the institutions of society from many of their 
most destructive tendencies. The adjustment problems of so- 
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ciety do not demand more idealistic or worthy principles for 
their solution than those now available: they call for the ap¬ 
plication of principles that are well known. The supreme re¬ 
ligious principle is the intelligent love of God and of man 
Philosophy, religion, and science should guide us in our inter¬ 
pretation of this principle and its application in particular 
situations. 


RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT FROM EARLY TO EATER CHILDHOOD 

The religious status of the infant. The human being at 
birth holds a neutral status as regards religion; the baby is 
neither religious nor anti-religious. The infant has potentiali¬ 
ties for adjustment which make possible development either fa¬ 
vorable to. or opposed to, religion. Man is inherently religious 
in the sense that his biological endowments make the develop¬ 
ment of a religious personality possible. The type of response 
that the developing child makes to his social environment is 
largely responsible for the set which his personality takes 
toward religion. 

In accord with the scope of this volume, we trace the de¬ 
velopment of the religious life of the individual through early, 
middle, and later childhood. We discuss this development in 
regard to (1) the intellectual life, (2) the feeling life, and (3) 
the total personality. 

Intellectual religious development. How does a child 
develop the intellectual aspects of ills religious life? It is nec¬ 
essary lor the developing individual to master some difficult 
intellectual concepts. The present-day religious teacher as¬ 
sumes that religious ideas develop in the same way as any 
other tvpe of concept. How does any concept develop? One 
little girl of three years, in response to the spoken word door 
ran to the other side of the house and placed her hand on 
the one object which for her at that time was the only object 
that she called door. But of course she soon learned that other 
objects of different sizes, colors, shapes, and locations also are 

called doors. 
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Let us attempt to generalize the above illustration. What 
reactions does an individual have to make in order to master 
a general idea or concept? 1. The child must use eyes, ears, 
or other sense channels in order to register a sense impression. 
2. Sense impressions unify into a meaning and become a cue 
for action in relation to an object. 3. The sense impressions 
are separated from the meaning of a particular object, and 
finally the object is identified regardless of its color, size, or 
placement. 4. At length a class of objects comes to have 
meaning for the individual and hence he can deal with con¬ 
cepts without extended illustrations. 

One difficulty is outstanding in the development of religious 
concepts: it is not possible to supply the first steps in the way 
of definite sensations and percepts. A child of four years 
learned the words God and Jesus. She understood these words 
to refer to people. She asked, “Where do God and Jesus 
live?” The parents said, “They live in Heaven.” The child 
said, “We will go and visit them some day.” But the child 
cannot visit God, and there is no easy starting point for an 
explanation of God, as there is in the case of door. The parent 
may resort to comparisons and say, “God is like a father.” 

God is like Santa Claus.’ “God is like a fairy.” But com¬ 
parisons are intellectually difficult, and the preschool child 
may come to some curious conclusions. 

Parents and teachers need to recognize the difficulties in¬ 
herent in the explanation of the word God to the pupil in 
early and middle childhood. The child’s concept of God is 
almost certain to be unsatisfactory to the adult; but this is 
true not only of the child’s idea of God but of his idea of door 
or of any other word that represents a concept. The notion 
tfiat God is an old bearded man living up in the sky certainly 
is unsatisfactory. Moreover, the thought of God in terms of 
a fairy or a Santa Claus does not seem desirable. 

Although the God concept is difficult to teach, the teaching 
cannot be avoided safely. Even intelligent adults do not have 
very satisfactory ideas concerning God, and, naturally, we can- 
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not teach that which we do not know. Yet neither can we avoid 
the responsibility of teaching in this field. The imagination of 
the child functions freely. This imagination must be concrete. 
We must supply, then, such concrete materials as will cause 
the child (1) to think of the unseen world as friendly; (2) to 
think of God as good and an influence for good; (3) to connect 
the idea of God with the concepts of truth and of beauty; and 
(4) to find God in the natural order of life and not in some 
imagined order detached from customary human experience. 

Not all religious concepts are as difficult to teach as the 
concept of God. It is possible to approach other religious 
terms through more concrete individual experience. The 
church can be seen. Prayers can be said. Truth, sin, beauty 
can be illustrated. Nevertheless, the growing child finds the 
task of mastering religious concepts a difficult one. An un¬ 
published study indicates that children from eight to fourteen 
years of age have very hazy and imperfect ideas of the mean¬ 
ing of the words God , prayer , church , and religion. 1 Norsworthy 
and Whitlev refer to other studies which indicate difficulties 
on the part of children in the understanding and application 
of religious teachings. 2 Much care and interest is needed to 
give religious terms meaning in the minds of children in the 
upper grades; to children in the lower grades abstract religious 
terms appear to be practically meaningless. 

It is well for the religious educator to understand some of 
the interpretations common to the thinking of children. 
Thirtv-six per cent of 4640 children from fourth to ninth 
grades expressed their approval of the statement that God 
keeps a record of our bad deeds in a great book; forty-three 
per cent thought that he does not, and twenty-one per cent 
were doubtful. 3 Almost half of this same group of children 


ij J. Smith and Katherine Evans, l'it of Rtligioxs Tnms by Xtw Concord 

School Children, April, 1939. ..... , 

: Naomi Norsw orthy and Mary T. Whitley, The Psychology of Childhood, rev. 


ed., New York, Macmillan, 193"*, pp. 364-366. ^ . 

1 Lucilr Desjardins, “What Boys and Girls are .Asking,” J \orthwestem L nicer sit} 

Rtliaous Education Tests, rev. ed., New York, Macmillan, 1937, pp. 34-36. 
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agreed with, and the rest denied, the proposal that if we pray 
hard enough for sunshine or rain God will change the weather 
for us. Parents and teachers must be constantly alert to help 
the child become aware of the broader and more spiritual in¬ 
terpretations of religion. 

One further principle governing the teaching of religious 
concepts to children needs to be emphasized. This principle 
grows out of the tendency of the child to be active. It might 
be stated thus: for organisms with little junctional intelligence , 
understanding comes through activity. A dog can understand the 
word cow in the sense that he can run and drive the cow home; 
you could not set the dog in a chair and by speaking words 
to him cause him to understand the relation of cow to milk. 
Of course, the child has much more intelligence than the dog, 
and the potential intelligence of the child becomes mere and 
more functional as maturation takes place. 

The principle stated above suggests that the developing 

child should be an active participant in religious expressions. 

In the past some theologians have opposed the practice of this 

psychological principle. These theologians have restricted 

the entrance to holy places to specially prepared adults. 

Children and, for the most part, women were barred. But if 

our children are to learn religious practices they need to have 

access to places of worship and to participate in religious cere¬ 
monies. 


In what types of religious rites can the child participate? 
The child can sing hymns. He can participate in religious 
drama. Children can have a part in the recognition of such 
great religious festivals as Christmas and Easter. Children 


can render social service in the name of religion. Training 
through activity is one of the best ways to set his attitudes and 


to develop his insights. The great judgment scene depicted 
by Jesus discloses persons who are surprised that they have 
rendered service to God. Why are they surprised 0 With them 
social service had become so much a matter of everyday ac¬ 
tivity that they had not realized its religious nature. Such 
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people must have begun the doing of kind deeds when they 
were litde children. 

Emotional religious development. How does a child 
develop the emotional aspects of his religious life? We shall 
state (1) the objectives of emotional religious development; 
and (2) the steps toward achieving these objectives in early, 
middle, and later childhood. This discussion involves both 
what is desirable and what is undesirable in emotional mat¬ 
uration, the development of certain complex emotions, and 
those emotionalized habits that are here called sentiments. 

What emotional expressions should religious education aim 
to develop? The emotions of admiration, awe, reverence, be¬ 
lief, hope, and faith have a particular bearing on religious 
life. This is due to the fact that religion deals with the rela- 
tivelv unknown realm of life. Science deals with a world of 
objects subject to direct observation and with data subject to 
demonstration. In contrast, religion deals with a world with 
which we cannot have sensory contact, and with theories not 
subject to exact scientific demonstration. Therefore, hope, 
faith, and belief are prominent factors in religious attitudes. 
Also, since religion predicates a God worthy of worship, it 
calls for emotional responses of admiration, awe, and rever¬ 


ence. 

Such emotions or emotional attitudes as hope, faith, and 
belief imply different types of reactions at different stages of 


child development. The imaginative optimism of the kinder¬ 
garten child favors a type of hope and belief. The perceptual 
realism of Tom Sawver or Huck Finn is not favorable to the 


fairs' story type of belief. Perhaps the normal development 
through childhood is something like the following: (1) emo¬ 
tional, imaginative enthusiasm that has little basis in fact, 


(2) the opposite extreme of hard realism with little emphasis 
on imagination, (3) preadolescent doubt or fluctuation be¬ 
tween idealism and realism, and (4) a more steady and prac¬ 


tical type of idealism. 

Teachers should seek to preserve the spirit of confidence 
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and trust on the part of the developing child. For normal life 
experiences must be faced, regardless of how painful and 
realistic they are. Innocence and blind trust with no sense of 
responsibility" must give way to active faith in the face of 
difficulties. Intelligent optimism differs from emotional en¬ 
thusiasm. Reverence for God should inspire hope and trust 
that the good and right will finally prevail. The cynical 
pessimist is one who fears to face facts and distrusts the future. 
Realistic idealism is not an impossibility; there can be confi¬ 
dence and faith in spite of knowledge about suffering, sorrow, 
and death. 

What attitudes and sentiments does religious education 
seek to develop? The better forms of religion favor intelligent, 
conscientious love rather than hatred. It appears that the 
idea prevailed at the time of Plato that one should love the 
good and hate the evil. But Jesus favored the love of enemies 
as well as of friends. Gandhi contends that hatred and its 
normal expression in violence must be given up. 

Violence in any shape or form is entirely eschewed. Self-suffering 
is the only true and effective means of securing lasting reform. 1 

The point of view advocated by Jesus and Gandhi recog¬ 
nizes that there are many individual and social forms of evil 
that should be abhorred, condemned, and corrected. But 
the motive should be one of love and not of hate. The one 
who hates evil is, through the binding ties of his hatred, kept 
m contact with the evil. Disgust at evil separates the individual 
from the evil; disgust is superior to hatred in this regard. 

The program of religious education for the developing 
child seeks to build up sentiments of love toward man and 
God. The whole complex systems of emotions, impulses, 
esires, attitudes, and ideas which make up a sentiment take 
orm gradually as the child develops. The attachments of kin- 
ergarten children are not very lasting because the pattern of 
the sentiment is not formed, but a trend toward love or hate 

' Q F - Andrews ’ Mahatma Gandh “ Ideas, New York, Macmillan, 1930. p. 194. 
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may be starting. Experiences which involve reaction of 
wonder, tenderness, elation, joy, or gratitude furnish material 
for the organized pattern of friendship or love. In like manner, 
experiences which cause the developing child to feel anger 
and disgust, scorn, envy, malice, jealousy, or vengeance supply 
the materials out of which hatreds develop. 

The young child develops friendly attitudes toward those 
most nearly associated with him and then gradually extends 
the circle of his friends. The mother extends benefits and 
tender care to the infant. His first response may be mere 
contentment—sleep or a kindred expression of satisfaction. 
But soon the developing babe learns to smile in response to 
favors received. As the child grows he becomes more able to 
confer favors. In order that his friendships should develop, 
the maturing child needs to render service to others as well 
as receive from others. In this mutual exchange the basis of 
equality is the value of the favor to the recipient. Joy aroused 
by benefits given or received grows readily into admiration. 
Emotions or moods of tenderness, joy, admiration, or gratitude 
expressed toward or for a particular person lead to the forma¬ 
tion of a sentiment of friendship for that person. This friend¬ 
ship becomes a lasting attitude; it persists independently of 
the expression of any of the emotions that make it up. 

The religious educator should understand how hatreds 
develop in order to do what he can to prevent them. Experi¬ 
ences which cause the child to feel continued pain, disappoint¬ 
ment. disgust, envy, jealousy, or vengeance are of the type 
which lay the background for personal, industrial, religious, 
and racial hatreds. If a child thinks that he is unjustly punished 
or deprived of his rights, he is likely to harbor resentment. 
If this unfair treatment is brought into sharp contrast with 
fair treatment toward other children of his gang, the child 
usually develops envy or jealousy. If such a condition con¬ 
tinues and affects his vital interests and rights, malice and 
vengeance are likely to appear during later childhood. When 
such a group of antisocial emotions becomes built into an 
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automatic system, a sentiment of hatred is established. Types 
of hatred transfer readily, and soon the total life pattern 
becomes so maladjusted by them that religious sentiments of 
love and friendship are excluded. 

Religion and personality development. How does the 
child develop the personality aspects of his religious life? 

Assuredly a philosophy of life is invaluable in achieving a unified 
and dynamic personality, and intelligent liberal religion is a valu¬ 
able aid in achieving that philosophy. 1 

Religious experience should aid the developing personality 
to: (1) avoid hampering inhibitions and fixations; (2) develop 
a lasting and worthy type of happiness; and (3) organize a 
scale of values dominated by a master religious sentiment. 

Educators should have as a conscious objective the stimula¬ 
tion of the continuous growth of a child’s religious personality. 
If this is not done, hampering fixations may keep that per¬ 
sonality in an infantile state. Types of infantilism should be 
noted in order to be avoided. 

Prayers are infantile if they are a Pollyanna attempt to 
secure the object of immediate desire. Religious confidence 
is infantile if it is placed in formalized ritual and blind obedi¬ 
ence. That “we cannot have world peace because the in¬ 
spired Word says there are to be wars until the end of the 
world is an infantile attitude toward prophecy. Religious 
devotion to rituals to be observed, verbal statements to be 
made, proper places for worship, are for the most part in¬ 
fantile. The execution of helpless old women as witches, a 
children’s crusade, the burning of conscientious religious 
objectors, and “holy wars” are examples of childish attempts 
to secure religious values. That personality has not matured 
w ich concludes that floods, sickness, wars, famines, and 

earthquakes are God’s ways of punishing those who offend 
Him. 


< /o 1 r t ld £" er and ,Relates (editors), Readings in Educational 
iork, rarrar and Rinehart, 1937, p. 239. 

* A remark recently heard by the writer. 


Psychology , New 
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It is normal for an infant to be infantile in his religion. It 
is normal for a child to be childlike in his religion. But it is 
most undesirable for an intelligent adult to assume that God 
acts on the basis of temper tantrums and laughs at the mis¬ 
fortunes of "‘atheists." If the growing child is to continue to 
worship God, the child must assume that the thought, de¬ 
sires, and plans of God warrant his worship. We must not 
teach our children that trivial or socially undesirable conduct 
becomes significant and worthy because we connect it with 
the name of God. A child's religious development must keep 
pace with his physical, mental, social, and educational de¬ 
velopment. 

How should religious experiences aid a maturing personality 
to achieve a satisfactory type of happiness? William James 1 
gives numerous illustrations of how religious conversion gives 
unity to personality, happiness, and a sense of victory to de¬ 
feated individuals. This result can be more adequately 
achieved by continuous intelligent direction of the child's 
religious development. Toyohika Kagawa 2 speaks repeatedly 
of the tears which accompanied his childhood life. Xo one 
can have contact with this great religious and social leader 
without noting the deep and radiant happiness of his life. For 
him religious life and service have brought happiness. 

The growing personality which desires a deep and worthy 
happiness must seek at least two types of life adjustment. 
First, he must achieve unity in organic desire, in social desire, 
and in conscious purpose. The drive of his desires must flow 
readily along the lines of his conscious purposes. He must 
enjoy doing that which he considers it his duty to do. Secondly, 
he must become allied to a cause, bigger than himself, in the 
success of which he has faith. Religious experiences can be 
fruitful in promoting such a type of personality pattern and 
can offer a cause worthy of the deep and continued devotion 
of an intelligent person. 

i \v. James, Vanities oj Religious Experience , London, Longmans, 1902. 

» In many of his biographical statements. 
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It is normal for a healthy and growing child to be cheerful 
and enthusiastic in pursuit of his interests. Such cheerfulness 
in early childhood may reflect ignorance of life's problems, 
lack of a sense of responsibility, and merely a healthy euphoria. 
It is well to consider that euphoria may even be an outcome 
of certain physical and mental diseases. Certainly religious 
education should seek to develop a different type of euphoria 
from this. 

Religious faith must take into account all available facts 

and offend in no way the principles of science. Moreover, 

success must not be achieved through the lowering of standards. 

A feeble-minded inmate of a state institution displayed his 

signature in his own script with pride and joy. The writing 

of his name was for him a worthy achievement. But the 

normal sixth grade child cannot be satisfied with such a 

victory. The normal child must undertake more difficult 
tasks. 

Religious faith that leads to deep and worthy happiness is 
an outcome of more concrete or specific types of faith. The 
developing child needs to achieve faith in his own intrinsic 
potentialities. He must have faith in his home and his school. 
As he grows older he needs faith in his countrv and his civili- 

^ w 

zauon. A child ought to believe in social cooperation and in 

the desirable outcome of honest and intelligent effort. These 

types of faith and confidence should constitute a basis for 

religious faith. The best religious principles assume that God, 

man, and nature are potentially good. Hence it is reasonable 

to face life with confidence. The unity of intellectual and 

emotional confidence is an important factor in deep and 
worthy happiness. 

What can religious education do toward developing a 
scale of life values in the maturing personality? Religious 
devotion should act as a master sentiment or supreme norm 
or values. The final outcome of a maturing personality 
should be an organized religious character. Such a personality 
pattern should have unity and purpose. Unity and direction 
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of purpose call for a supreme norm. From the religious angle, 
the love of God constitutes a master, or dominant, sentiment. 
The decisions of the worshiper must reflect the will of God. 
In like manner the education of conscience must be God- 
oriented. The thinking of the individual should take into 
account his religious faith as well as scientific facts and 
methods. Enjoyment and appreciation take their cue from 
a dominant, but intelligent, love of God. 

The child may use either an inductive or deductive ap¬ 
proach to achieve a religious character. How does a child, 
for example, achieve a concept of beauty? He starts with 
numerous percepts of beautiful things. He experiences the 
beauty of common things—birds, flowers, trees, clouds, stars— 
before the beauty of personal conduct and of life. But his 
aesthetic education should not end before he achieves a con¬ 
ception of the beauty of all nature and all life. Such a con¬ 
cept of beauty' is religious and is one aspect of a religious 
personality. 

AGENCIES FOR GUIDING THE CHILD’S RELIGIOUS 

DEVELOPMENT 

Religion and the home. How should a well-regulated 
home influence the development of religious character in its 
children? Although the home is not a school, it has marked 
influence upon the attitudes of its children. From the point 
of view of religious education, the home is a molder of atti¬ 
tudes rather than a teacher of religious ideas and a director 
of religious techniques. 

The social and religious attitudes of a child receive their 
set largely from the conduct and conversations of the parents. 
The parent does not have to assume the formal role of a 
teacher. The mere fact of his close contact during the plastic 
period of the child’s life causes the parent to be an effective 
molder of attitudes in the child. If the parents speak with 
intelligent optimism, the child is likely to develop an optimistic 
outlook toward the major values of life. Such conversation 
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need not be technically religious. If the parent shows marked 
admiration for flowers, birds, stars, sunsets, and the whole 
panorama of nature, the reactions of the child are likely to 
point in a religious direction. Many parents can be teachers 
of the basic attitudes which support religion, without men¬ 
tioning God directly. Young children, slow to learn religious 
creeds, are often quick to detect and to approve the attitudes 
of individuals who are truly religious. 

Without taking time from her other duties, a mother may 
influence the development of a prayerful attitude on the part 
of her child. Praver to a considerable extent is a matter of 
attitude. Without taking the customary positions or speaking 
the technical language of prayer, an individual may maintain 
a prayerful attitude, such as an attitude of friendliness, trust, 
and good will. Such an attitude becomes religious when it 

extends from the home to the wider reaches of society and 

* 

to the cosmos. In this connection it is important to link to¬ 
gether that which is near at hand and that which is distant 
in time and space. We tend too often to contrast the natural 
and the religious. One great religious teacher mentioned the 
lily, the fox, the raven, the sheep, the house, the net, and the 
meal to illustrate great religious truths. He gave high praise 
to a person who gives a cup of cold water with a brotherly 
motive. This is the type of religion which the child can un¬ 
derstand; the comprehension of the complexities of ritual 

and theology should be left for later adolescence and adult¬ 
hood. 

Another factor affecting the child’s attitudes is the friendlv 
or hostile relationship existing between parents. The founda¬ 
tions of his religious personality may be involved in this at¬ 
titude of the parents. Every child needs a sense of security 
and an attitude of confidence. If there are strain and stress 
between people who are near to him, the small child is dis¬ 
turbed to the very foundations of his personality. For parents 
to permit bickering, angry words, and hostile acts to mark 
their relations to each other is to do permanent harm to their 
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children. A most important expression of religion is daily 
and customary conduct. 

4 

If parents give tangible support to religious institutions, 
the attitude of their children is likely to be more favorable to 
such institutions. 

In a survey of an entire community it was found that when par¬ 
ents themselves attended Sunday School. 92 per cent of the children 
also attended, while only 28 per cent of the children attended when 
the parents did not. 1 

Other factors in the home besides parents are important 
for conditioning the religious attitudes of the children. The 
radio and the cartoon are powerful agencies. Religious books, 
pictures, and magazines are found in many homes. Animal 
and fairv stories interest children of all lands and times. To 

4 

what extent are these influences likely to be favorable or op¬ 
posed to religion? 

The religious life is the total life as it finds orientation to 
humanity and to God. A radio program may disturb a child’s 
religious point of view and run counter to his convictions. 
Such jarring influence may make for open-mindedness or for 
confusion of mind. What programs children hear over the 
radio, as well as how many programs they hear and when 
they hear them, are matters of sufficient importance to war¬ 
rant consideration and consultation on the part of parents 
and teachers. 

Copies of great religious pictures can be secured for the 
home at a relatively small price. In a home of few decorations, 
one copy of a great picture may exert lasting influence over 
the ideals of the child. We have not been very successful in 
interpreting the messages of our great religious books in lan¬ 
guage understandable to individuals in early and middle 
childhood. The picture, the cartoon, and the fairy story reach 
the child much more definitely than does the ordinary' re¬ 
ligious book. The book may represent the message in a 

i F. L Brow-ii, The Sociology of Childhood, New York, Prentice-Hall, 1939, p. 455. 
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systematic way and hence is better perhaps for the intelligent 
adult. The child profits more by the concrete pattern of the 
story, the cartoon, or the drama. 

We need great artists to show the way to interesting, artistic, 
and spiritually helpful cartoons. The cartoon is likely to 
present an oversimplification of an invoked situation, and 
the child may take this simplified message as the whole truth. 
Also, the cartoon may discredit an individual or a group of 
people: it may show every whisker of the Bolshevist as a sword. 
Further, the fairy story may be true or false in its suggestive- 
ness. The fair) - store' is true if it presents a truly religious and 
moral suggestion of the unseen world. The store- of Snow 

s 

\\ hite is false when it presents her fear of nature and wild 
animal life; it is true in those sections that present nature as 
friendly and cooperative. Stories for younger children are 
satisfactory only when all the incidents of the store- arouse 
friendly and cooperative attitudes on the part of the child; 
the older child perhaps can build the good and bad incidents 
into one good message for the total story. 

Religion and the school. Is it possible to state what our 
public schools are attempting to do in religious education? 
We offer some answers from different religious points of view. 

Religion and education thus stand out as two mutually comple¬ 
mentary determining factors in the age-long process we call civ¬ 
ilization. Religion is the source of inspiration and the driving 

power of civilization. Education is the method of procedure in 
civilization's advance . 1 

The duty of government is to protect every man in his religion, 
but not to favor one religion above another . 2 

For the state to teach religion would only serve to aggravate the 

trouble it is meant to cure. 3 

. For the Catholic educator religion must permeate, energize, 
inspire, and safeguard the whole personalitv of the student . 1 

193? p H 259 e>er ’ ‘' Rdigi ° US Education in a Changing World/’ Edueatim, Jan., 

' ^ 0 ^A On ’ * B ‘ ble Readln ? in the Public Schools,” Ibid., p. 278. 

, p. 280 . 

M. J. Adhem, "Catholic Religious Education,” Ibid., p. 281. 
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The I>a*ic unity underlying prevnt-dav educational programs 
is the central problem m Jewish thought and life, naineiv, social 
adjustment and spiritual ^rll-reali/ation ; 

I he modern public m hool in teaching religious idejis rendm a 
service to the theologians bv creating a receptivrnetn in young people 
for formal religious teaching as practiced in the religious schools of 
the nation. 2 


The statements quoted above need to be read in their 
contexts to be understood fully. There are real difhcultin 
involved in the teaching of religion in our public schools. 
Some religious groups consider their particular beliefs an 
essential part of religion. Ortain citizens desire their children 
to have no religious instruction. No policy of the public 
school can satisfy even one completely A democracy, work¬ 
ing for the best interests of all, can expect minority protests. 
But, on the whole, we desire the young citizen to have the 
benefits of religion in the broad sense of that term. Most 
citizens think it undesirable to take public funds to teach de- 
nominationalism or religion in a narrow sense. Hence the 
public school must confine itself to teaching only the broad 
universal principles of religious living. 

But what at first seems a limitation may prove in the end 
to be a religious asset; as one speaker put it, “The points 
about which denominations differ make no difference/' De¬ 
nominational emphasis must give way to broad and deep 
religion. A recent world conference affirms, ‘ Education is 
and must always be a major concern of the church/’ 1 The 
report states further that; 

The school must be truly Christian. That does not mean that 
there will be only Christian children in the school. It may not 
always mean that there will be no non-Christian teachers. It does 
mean that the whole tone and spirit of the institution must be 


1 B. D. Cohon, “Impulse and Direction of Jewish Education.“ Ibid , p. 29 L 
s L. Goldman, “The Implications of Religious Education in Bible Schools, 

Ibid., p. 2^3. . „ 

* “International Missionary Council, The World Mission of the Church, 
Findings and Recommendations, Madras, India, International Miwooary 

1938. p. 73. 
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Christian, so that the school itself may demonstrate what the life 
of a Christian community can be . 1 


This report is speaking of a Christian school in a non- 
Christian country. But any school in any country should re¬ 
flect the finest spirit of the religion of that country. 

The church school. What should be the function of the 
church school? Most religious denominations have a type of 
Sabbath, Bible, or church school for the children of the de¬ 
nomination and for others who care to attend. “The survey 
presented at the Oslo Convention shows a total of 37,441.000 
Sunday school scholars and teachers in the 129 countries of 
the w'orld." 2 These schools presumably are intended to teach 
the principles of religion and the special tenets of the religious 
groups by which they are supported. 

The number of Sunday school pupils and teachers men¬ 
tioned above is impressive. But it must be remembered that 
the situation in many Sunday schools is not favorable to edu¬ 
cation in the strict sense of the word. The teachers of the Sun¬ 
day school are not paid, and few of them have much training 
for their work. One investigation reports that the methods of 
teaching are very primitive. “The classwork of this selected 
group of teachers was almost wholly of a factual character, 
dominated by rote learning and authoritative instruction.” 3 
The class period per week is usually less than one hour. Fre¬ 
quently the lesson presented is not graded to suit the age of 
the pupil. Often the class discipline is lax. The attendance 
of both pupils and their teachers may be irregular. The above 
statements are intended to describe the typical Sunday school; 
some Sunday schools are superior. 

Hartshorne and May investigated the influence of the Sun¬ 
day school on certain expressions of honesty on the part of 
the children. These investigators discount their findings to 


1 Ibid., p. 74. 

1939 L '^' 30 V 0. igle ’ < The W ° rld Sunday SchOQl Education, January, 

*F. J. Brown, The Sociology oj Childhood, New York, Prentice-Hall, 1939, D . 444. 
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some extent in that the findings apply to only two communities 
ind to behavior not much stressed in the Sunday school. But 
under these limitations the conclusions are that “the tendency 
to deceive is about as prevalent among those enrolled in Sun¬ 
day school as it is among those who are not, in one commu¬ 
nity, and in another those enrolled are less deceptive than 
those not enrolled/ 5 1 

Considering the limitations under which the Sunday school 
works, these results appear not so bad. If the children in one 
community out of two (in one-half the communities) are made 
less deceptive by one hour of experience out of the entire 
week in a field other than the field of major emphasis, the 
results might be considered effective, relative to the amount 
of effort exerted. But the fact remains that much more effort 
needs to be exerted before we can feel assured that the Sunday 
schools are performing their intended function. 

Religion, art, and play. What social agencies besides the 
home and the school are available for promoting the religious 
education of our children? We suggest as examples of such 
agencies (1) motion pictures, (2) other forms of art, and (3) 
play. The list is not intended to be exhaustive. The fact that 
these agencies have other functions should not exclude them 
from consideration here. The reader should keep in mind 
that religion is not a “faculty' 5 or detached part of life; it is 
the sum total of life considered from the point of view of 
cosmic realities. 

What are the implications of the motion picture for religious 
education? A motion picture is satisfactory from the religious 
angle: (1) if it displays worthy aesthetic and moral standards; 
(2) if its total effect and the effects of its separate parts are 
favorable to religious life; (3) if it helps the child maintain a 
friendlv attitude towards the natural and social orders; and 
(4) if the picture arouses attitudes of love rather than those 

of hate. 

1 H. Hartshorne and M. May, Studies in Dfcnt , New York, Macmillan, 1928, 
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Investigations of the movies early in the decade 1930-40 
indicate that the pictures produced certain undesirable effects 
in the lives of the children who attended. In a certain group 
of pictures which showed two marriage scenes and three re¬ 
ligious scenes, there were 275 scenes in each of which a man 
and a woman were embracing. 1 ‘‘Fifty per cent of the high 

school children examined bv Professor Blumer indicated that 

» 

their ideis about sexual love came from the movies.’ 5 2 In 
one sample of truant cases, fifty-five per cent said that the 
movies stirred in them a desire "to make a lot of easv monev.” 3 

/ 4 

“Of 255 delinquent girls, fifty -five per cent, more than half, 


admitted that they had stayed away from school to go to the 
movies." 4 

The above is sufficient evidence to indicate that our movies 
are potent agencies in the lives of the children who attend 
them. Moreover, their effects in the life of the child are not 
immediate and passing. There is a real transfer from the 
pictured situation to life activities. Also, it is plain that care 
needs to be taken to introduce our children to screen presenta¬ 
tions not only artistic in form but also moral and religious in 
content. 

The Roman Catholic Church has shown considerable in¬ 
terest in the promotion of better movies. This interest and 
effort, supported by other religious bodies, appears to be 
bearing fruit. Restricting influences of this type are most 
effective if brought to bear while production plans are still 
adjustable. Any censoring board has great difficulty in keep- 
ing a picture from being shown after large sums of money 
have been invested in its production. 

Local theaters need to be freed from the necessity of buying 
their pictures in blocks, with some of the pictures wholesome 
and some not. A theater should be able to assure its patrons 
that its presentations, while varied, will always be acceptable 
from the moral and religious angles. Parents cannot be ex- 


!?'./• Fo ™f 1: 0ur Children, New York, Macmillan. 1934 p 

■ W 'P ‘ 66 ' 5 p.187 *ibid.. p.216. 
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pected to give their children guidance concerning every new 
picture, and most churches cannot assume this function. 
Therefore, a heavy responsibility rests upon the theater. A 
basic hope in the situation is that truly great pictures will be 
the ones to give economic returns to the producers. Like a 
great piece of music, a great picture should bring its message 
many times to the same person. 

■\Vhat bearing have great works of art (aside from motion 
pictures) on religious education? Religion bears its message 
through many forms of art. The architecture of great cathe¬ 
drals suggests attitudes of awe and reverence. The upward 
pointing of a church steeple is suggestive of the higher things 
of life. Decorations on church walls and windows may con¬ 
vey religious messages effectively. Art museums contain much 
religious art. The visual beauty of city, state, and national 
parks is being made available to large numbers of people. The 
radio and loud speaker are bringing auditory beauty in the 
wav of music to multitudes of people who never before had 
such contacts. 

To introduce the child to any true form of beauty is to 
start the ascent from beautiful things to beautiful thoughts 
and attitudes concerning man and God. To be religious, the 
beauty must be not merely in the foreground but also in the 
basic pattern of the situation. The Greeks considered beauty 
and goodness essentially allied. The beauty that is allied with 

goodness is the religious type of beauts'. 

What bearing has play upon religion? Play, as well as art, 
involves an expansive, creative experience. For an individual 
in early childhood, play experience may be the gateway to 
religious experience. As his play life matures, a child develops 
a more complete expression of his total life. This social ex¬ 
pression may not in itself be religious, but it lays a foundation 

that makes a religious experience more probable. 

Play is an excellent illustration of maturation in social at¬ 
titudes. The infant is solitary in his play. Kindergarten 
children all love to run and play together, all engaging in 
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the same type of activity. Further development causes a 
child to become a member of a group playing against a sim¬ 
ilar group. Later the child becomes the member of a team 
and can play an individual part. In his team play, at first, 
the child loves to be ‘fit," or to play a star role. But further 
experience and development bring the desire and ability to 
subordinate self-interest to the interest of the team as a whole. 
We are not to assume hastily that interest in a team implies 
interest in every other social agency; transfer of social attitude 
is not so automatic as that. But the director of the play can 
aid the child to transfer his desirable play attitudes to other 
activities and groups. Such transfer promotes the objectives 
of religion whether done in the name of religion or not. 

The genetic trend of play development is toward complete¬ 
ness of expression and a finer sensitivity to social need. The 
subordination of self-interest to team interest is one concrete 
way of responding to social need. A social situation which 
promotes this type of development is promising from the re¬ 
ligious angle. Full religious development carries this same 
type of expression and social sensitivity into the realm of the 
unseen. The child's interpretation of play is likely to involve 
imagination. Also, play carries with it emotional dvnamic. 
Such expression of imagination and emotion impels the de¬ 


veloping personality in the direction of the spiritual realm. 

Of course, for best results we must assume a proper super¬ 
vision of the child's play life. L nsupervised play may result 
in expressions of rudeness, cruelty, vulgarity, profanity, etc. 
It is not so much that the child needs restraint as that he 
needs friendly guidance toward richer experiences. Such 
guidance ma\ come in the play situation. If the play situation 
is as it should be, there is likely to be little need of punish¬ 
ment or even of much personal direction. 


SUMMARY 


The developing personality of the child becomes religious 
as it achieves increasing adjustment to God or to the basic 
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principles of the cosmos. Religious motivation adds dignity, 
unit)-, and morale to a developing personality. This chapter 
traces religious personality development through early, middle, 
and later childhood. Religious education uses factual data 
and scientific methods to the fullest extent possible. The re¬ 
ligious world is an extension of the natural and social order 
and not a detachment from it. Hence, the same principles of 
psychology apply to the religious development of the child 
as to any other aspects of his development. To subject a 
developing life to a master religious sentiment is to aid the life 
to avoid hampering fixations and crudities and hence to give 
a set of life favorable (1) to reflective and creative thinkin g, 
(2) to sensitivity to moral and aesthetic values, and (3) to 
organization of character and a unified and worthy happiness. 
The social agencies that promote religious education are the 
ordinary ones of home and school, work and play. 


QUESTION'S AND EXERCISES 


1. Can a child become truly religious before he can understand 
the meaning of the church creeds? To what extent does a truly 
religious attitude depend upon the comprehension of all the 
complex problems of theology? 

2. Men formerly praved to the sods of the River Nile that the 

» k • ^ 

river might overflow and make their fields productive. Now 


worshipers living along the Nile know that its waters are con¬ 
trolled bv man-made dams. Does this mean that science is 


taking the place of religion? Or does it mean that science is 
releasing religion to minister to the higher human needs? 

3. Recently we have had proposals to build up armaments to 
protect our religion. Do we think it possible to protect religion 
bv fighting a world war? Would the spirit of the war itself be 


a factor in direct opposition to religion? 

4. There have been times when the leaders of religion and the 
leaders of science have opposed each other. Is it normal to 
expect such opposition? Is one group more to blame than the 
other 5 Is it possible that one type (scientific) of truth could be 
in direct opposition to another type (religious) of truth? 

5. How do vou define religion? What human need is revealed 
in it? Does it involve a theology*? A form of ritual? A moral 
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level of attitude and conduct? Do religions live their lives and 
die of old age? Might a person be religious and not be aware 
of the fact? 

6. “This man is a good man but not a religious man. 5 ’ Is such a 
statement in accord with the best conception of religion? Is it 
desirable that we speak of religion as something different from 
goodness? 

7. “A noted American philosopher recently said, T got my religion 
from my mother who never talked religion to me.’ ” 1 Does this 
seem possible to you? How do you suppose this mother taught 
religion without talking about it? 

8. Do you consider the following problems religious? 1. How can 
we secure a living wage for all our workers? 2. How should sex 
facts be taught? 3. Should a government protect the invest¬ 
ments of its citizens in a foreign country? 4. Should we con¬ 
sciously limit population? 5. Should our constitution limit the 
extent of our federal debt? 

9. In many countries today there is a clash between church and 
state. What is basically wrong? Do we need more separation 
between the two? Do we need a state motivated by religious 
principles? Do we need a church supported by the state? What 
is the basic need? 

10. One sometimes hears this question and answer: “When is a 
school not a school?” “When it is a Sunday school.” Is the 
Sunday (Bible or church) school holding its own? See if you 

can write a list of objectives for the Sunday school that actually 
can be put into practice. 
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Chapter ij 

Aesthetic Experience in Childhood 


VATU RE OF AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 

Volumes have been written to tell what aesthetic experience 
s. One is “told” by these words, however, only after he has 
iccumulated impressions through direct experience which the 
vords read will order and arrange. The first step, therefore, 
o the understanding of aesthetic experience must be through 
xperience with it. The vicarious experiences offered in the 
allowing pages are not a substitute for direct experiences. 
Tieir potential service is their suggestion of how and where 
a seek direct experience. 

BSER VA TIONS OF AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE ' 

It was creative expression hour at Miles School. Three hundred 
lildren were scattered through the studios, library, and laboratories 
' the school, not according to age, but according to individual 
;eds for facilities offered in each room. In each room, therefore, 
ere children ranging in age from five to fifteen “talking to them- 
lves” through the mediums of colors, sounds, words, shapes, and 
ovements. Many of these were merely rendering—representing 
ituralistically the physical properties of some physical object 
>served. Many others were creating artifacts that bore small 
semblance to the natural object of the stimulating situation, 
lese were integrating the sensory impressions of an earlier per- 

1 The following is a synthetic account compiled from the reports of several 

servers in different schools. The reports are arranged thus to illustrate a type 

school atmosphere and organization that fosters aesthetic experience. The 

ole account is true to the spirit and results of schools which are providing this 
e of atmosphere. ° 


is chatter was written hi> HlnAvr A 
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ception experience which had evoked a heightened or deepened 
emotional tone. The latter children, according to the point of 
view of this chapter, were having "aesthetic experience." The 
majority of children ranged between these two levels of creative 
expression with no distinct line of demarcation. In each room was 
a teacher consultant. 

In the crafts studio a girl of nine or so was weaving on a large 

easel frame. Her wools—dved bv herself—were a beautilul black- 

• * 

green of the depths of a great forest, the red ol arterial blood, and a 
dirtv erav. Mv first reaction was. "Whv doesn t the art teacher 

4 W 4 • * 

tell her she needs black in that red and that white would be more 

effective than that dirtv grav?' ? 

• _ * 

Then I looked at her rug and was lost to the world lor minutes. 
Her design shuttled my eyes from green to red to green to red until 
I felt the irritation of fatigue. Each color was in itseli so beautiful 
that I wanted to linger, but I couldn't. That. too. irritated me. 
Then for the first time I noticed the gray, so sparingly was it used. 
It seemed hit and miss: I could find no regularity in its use. vet it 
seemed to belong. I began feeling depressed and yet uplifted, 
restless and yet at peace. 

Later we saw two of this child's other artifacts—a batik made 
several months before and a design in oils made weeks belore. In 
both were two beautiful colors that barely missed harmony and a 
third color, ugly but somehow pulling the others together at rare, 
brief intervals. Characteristic of their designs was that shuttling 
effect upon the eye from one impelling color to another. 

Then I understood what a sin against art it would have been to 
have talked color harmony to that child. Colors that harmonized 
could not have told what she was telling. Probably we would never 
know what that was. but we could make a shrewd guess of two con¬ 
flicting forces continuously pulling this child in opposite directions. 
Yet. according to our guess, her life was not unhappy. The restful 
depth in each color, intensified as it was bv the disharmony, sug¬ 
gested that the conflict itself made her moments of yielding to either 
force the more deeplv satisfying. It must not be interred that she 
was consciously expressing this. She was merely doing what satis¬ 
fied her. but what satisfied her was the product of the emotions she 

had withstood. . . 

In the same studio a bov of twelve, or thereabouts. wa> printing 

a wall hansins: with a linoleum block he had designed. Mv>merest 

was challenged bv the sharpness of the contrast between the black 

and white, the markedly asymmetrical balance, the defimtene» and 
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restraint of the lines. Noting my interest, he explained, “A dog¬ 
wood tree I saw in the country last Saturday made me feel this.” 
The design did not represent the dogwood naturalisticaUy, but in 
it were the asymmetry and wide spacing of its flowers, the vitality 
and the texture of its white and its black, and the steel of its trunk 
and branches. These he had abstracted and recombined into a 
new whole that crystallized for him the chaos of impressions he had 
received from the original experience of looking at the dogwood 
tree resisting a sleet storm. “I felt this poem about it, too,” he said 
simply. It was this: 

Storm, 

I look you in the face. 

Wind, 

Rocks anchor my roots, 

Your force cannot loosen me. 

Snow, 

My branches are steel, 

Your weight cannot break me. 

Sleet, 

My sap is warm. 

Your cold cannot freeze me. 

Storm, 

You’ll be gone tomorrow. 

In the graphic arts studio a boy of eight was vigorously and ab- 
sorbedly drawing charcoal figures of baseball players in action. 
The floor was littered with his products, discarded not because he 
was dissatisfied with the quality of his work but because he was 
through with them. They had said their say to him. We suspected, 
and later had our suspicions verified, that this boy wriggles in 
direcdy behind the catcher’s box at all the sand-lot games and lives 
during the baseball season with a pitcher’s mitt on his hand. It 
was obvious that his own kinesthetic sensations were the elements 
in the making of these sketches and that he was tingling with the 
thrill of these sensations. My own kinesthetic sensations were stim¬ 
ulated, and for a moment I reveled ecstatically in a feeling of free, 

rhythmical, balanced movement. It was as though I had no body' 
as though I were just movement. * 

The dance studio was a symphony of color. Eight or nine seven- 
year-olds were choosing scarfs to “dance spring.” The care with 
which they selected their colors suggested that color was one of thr 
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mediums through which they were talking to themselves about 
spring. Three weeks ago, the teacher told me, an introverted child 
had emerged from her preoccupation with herself and organized 
some of her impressions of spring in a poem: 

Come! Butterflv! Come! 

s 

Spring is here! Spring is here! 

Wake up. Wake up. 

You pretty, pretty thing. 


Upon hearing this poem read, the children spontaneously danced. 
Their dance wasn't the representation ol a child awaking a butterfly. 
It was their response to the sensations the poem evoked. They 
asked her to wake up the flowers and call back the birds, too. 
She added stanzas doing this and read them again and again. 
The children danced again and again. No two danced the same 
pattern. Each so adjusted to the others that a harmonic whole was 
created. Then they asked for color to help them say what they felt, 
so began using scarfs. 

No, they were not getting this ready for an exhibition, the teacher 
said. Perhaps someday someone would suggest sharing their feeling 
with another group. If so, it would be done as spontaneously as 
they were then doing it. There w’ould be no rehearsals. 

I entered a music studio just in time to see an unself-conscious 
six-year-old gravely arise from the group and say, “I feel a big 
wind. Would you like to play it with me D?; A dozen other six-year- 
olds volunteered eagerlv and held their rhythm instruments in readi¬ 
ness. He stood a moment as rigid as though in a cataleptic trance. 
Then he said, "You'll have to feel it, too. Lean on the wind. Listen 
to it OO-OO-OO-OOO-OOOing. Now fight. Don't let it push 
you down. Fight harder . . . Now lets play it." I listened with 
amazement to the response to his directing baton, \ei why amaze¬ 
ment? These children were feeling together. They were responding 
as a whole. Each felt his part in relation to all the others. 

A girl of fourteen approached the music teacher, who was coming 
down the hall. "Could you help me a moment, Miss B? I ar n ^>* in § 
to plav what I hear when I read this composition ol Bach s. \\ hat 1 
hear sounds sure and strong, but when I try to make it sound that 
wav it rounds too much so” The teacher nodded. “Bach expresse 
power, but it was restrained power. It is the restraint that you are 

trvincr to get. Yes, I can help you now." They passed on into the 

In the library my attention was held longest by a nine-year-old 
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boy who was obviously lost to all sense of time and space. “He is 
reading Waterless Mountain for the third time," the librarian said; 
and she handed me. from a file of cards the children write whenever 

0 

they feel strongly enough moved to share an experience with others, 
his spontaneous reaction to his first reading of it. 


Little Brother saw lots more beautiful thines than most white boys see. 
When I read this book I feel I am talking with Little Brother. I tell him 
about things I see. He always knows what I am talking about. 

I looked again at the boy absorbed in his story and felt warmed. 

In a classroom a group of twelve-year-olds were expressing 
dramatically the idea of how trade helped man. They were a 
group of starving cave people. The less aggressive ones were re¬ 
signed to their fate. They merely sat waiting for death. No one 
had told them to do and say what they were doing and saying. 
Each was doing what she would have done had the situation been 
real, what she was doing in every small crisis in her life—waiting 
for the inevitable. The dependent ones were whining for help. 
The aggressive ones were pacing back and forth, apparently think¬ 
ing deeply. Finally the most independent and aggressive of them 
all did what she was doing even* day—drove the men forth to do 
something about it. The men returned with empty hands. Even 
the aggressive ones settled down in apathy. One hadn’t returned, 
but no note was taken of that fact. Presently he came running in. 
He had found a tribe who had meat but no spears. “We give 
spears. They give meat.” he said. All fell to work making spears. 

The trade was consummated. There followed a great feast and 
rejoicing. 

As I watched this I felt a thrill of hope I had not felt for many 
of those deep depression days. Man’s inventive genius had always 
triumphed. It could triumph again if we could free it to develop. 
V\as this what the children were feeling? I don’t know. I only 

were feeling deeply. 

WHAT IS AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE? 

From time to time in everyday living a configuration of 
stimuli quickens and narrows our responsiveness. We ex¬ 
perience an intensified awareness of stimuli from that configu¬ 
ration which we are accustomed to term i: a heightened emo¬ 
tional response.” All or nearly all stimuli irrelevant to that 
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configuration arc ignored. After a time—perhaps seconds, 
perhaps minutes or even hours—our organic proc return 

to their normal tempo. \\ e breathe naturallv again; we attend 

to manv other stimuli and the like. We are somewhat irri- 

# 

tated. though, by the chaos of impressions we have gained 
from our experience. We leel the need lor ordering these and 
arranging them into a whole. We chcxj.se a medium graphic, 
plastic, motor, verbal — and become absorljed in “talking to 
ourselves" in order to integrate our impressions and to under¬ 
stand the emotion through which we have just pas-f“d. I his is 
largely a subconscious process. Rarely do we know that we 
have been undergoing this process. This, perhaps, explains 
why there are so few psvchological data upon aesthetic ex¬ 
perience. 

Some would call the entire experience outlined above 
aesthetic, others would call only the expression end of it 
aesthetic. In this writer's opinion, argument over the defini¬ 
tion of the term is fruitless. Whether a part of the aesthetic 
experience or not, the experience of receiving the original 
sensory impressions is requisite to the experience of expressing. 
As such it must be reckoned with in our art education pro¬ 
grams. For too long we have talked about expression and ig¬ 
nored the fact that there must be something to express. 

Aesthetic experience is for the many, not the few. Contem¬ 
porary scientific research suggests that human development is 
more plastic than has hitherto been thought. In the light of 
this evidence it seems unlikely that anyone's present level of 
aesthetic sensitivitv and creativity is rigidly fixed by the genes 
he inherited. There may be an upper limit predetermined by 
heredity, and as one approaches that limit his rate of grow 
would be likely to diminish, but it is unlikely that there is any 
living person who ‘Tas reached this limit. For all practi 
purposes, therefore, we may assume that every individual has 

room for growth. , _ 

One's present level in any aspect of growth is the product of 

u:, with his environment. The environment ot 
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these children had fostered the development of their potential¬ 
ity for aesthetic sensitivity and creativity. In other words, they 
were continuously learning to see more deeply and to talk to 
themselves more effectively about that which they have seen. 
The teacher or the mother who would help the child to live a 
life enriched by aesthetic experience must learn how the child 
learns to see and to say. 


LEAR.XIXG TO SEE 


A twelve-year-old boy had painted a picture of a white¬ 
faced calf poised for a romp, eyes impish, tail provocatively 
upflung. The overturned feed pail and puddle of milk before 
it were evidence of rebellion. On either side was an unobtru¬ 
sive calf in duller black contentedly drinking its milk. The 
walls of the pen were an aggressive pumpkin yellow. Through 
an open door was an inviting vista of very green grass. 

When asked, he gave the following account of the experi¬ 
ence which had inspired this painting: 


I ve fed the calves lots of days and like to watch them but I 
didn t see anything that made me want to paint until yesterday, 
h. then one little fellow bunted over his pail and just stood looking 
at me with such a comical expression. I just looked at him and 
pretty soon I wasn’t seeing the other calves hardly at all. 1 just 
saw him and then I didn't seem to be seeing all of him—just his 
eyes looking at me as much as to say, “Well, what are vou going to 
do about it?” and his legs and tail all sort of set to start off and run 
and kick and twirl around. Only he couldn't ’cause there wasn't 
room in the pen; and then I sort of saw the pen and I wanted to 
run, too, run all over the field with that little calf and I felt bad 
cause I couldn’t. So I just watched him a while longer, and that 
lence just seemed to get stronger and stronger and the green field 
outside greener and greener. I saw the other calves but I didn’t 
see them much. They didn’t seem to mind being shut up in a pen. 
Ihen I played with him a little while only we couldn’t plav much 

ffdTdn’t " r °T 1 W3S t0 lea - him there alone, 

kenr ^- J eem " g “ ^ Httle caIves P^ned up like that. I 

»a"„d We t it‘L and ““"S ab0U ' “ a " d 1 ^ 
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This boy had many experiences with the calves before his 

attention was focused upon one. During these experiences he 

was, perhaps, building a general concept of the behavior of 

calves. One calf finally stood out from the others because its 

* 

behavior was a variation from that general pattern. He had 
also, perhaps, developed a general concept of the form and 
structure of calves. On this occasion his attention became 
focused upon this calf s eyes, legs, and tail because they were a 
variation from the usual pattern of eyes, legs, and tail while 
the calf was eating. Thus he saw dominant-subordinate re- 
lationships both in the group of calves and among the struc¬ 
tural parts of the calf upon which his attention was centered. 

Then his attention began registering complementary re¬ 
lationships. The state of content of the other calves and the 
rebellion of this one accented each other. The barrenness of 


the pen and the inviting green without accented each other in 
similar manner. 

From this report can be constructed a picture of the activity 
of the watching boy. He stands carelessly, waiting for the 
calves to finish their milk. Suddenly his whole body stiffens to 

attention. He feels embrvonic kinesthetic sensations from the 

* 

muscles involved in running and jumping. He can't run, 
however, since antagonistic muscles react to hold him motion¬ 
less; and kinesthetic sensations from these, also, race to con¬ 
sciousness. The result is a feeling of frustration which stimu¬ 
lates other brain centers, glands, and organs to the response 
pattern we have named "pity." Cognitive elements from other 
experiences are attended to. He abstracts and generalizes, 
and this calf becomes any imprisoned calf. His response is no 
longer to this situation but to an abstract idea. Doubdess 
there were manv objects to which he attended not at all. He 
selected from the total aggregation of stimuli merely those 


which made an organic whole. 

Upon another occasion his selection would undoubtedly be 

different. He might, for example, focus upon the calf that is 

gulping down its^own feed and pilfering from its mates. In 
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that event the difference in size apparent to him might be 
greater than the actual difference; the parts of the body that 
expressed aggressive action would be the ones that stood out; 
the pen, fence, and the pasture would be marginal—essential 
only as a frame for the scene. 

This experience as the child reported it is consistent with 

proved psychological theory. The organism’s first impressions 

of any novel situadon are chaotic and confused. Gradually 

/ 

the parts emerge from this confusion and relationships be¬ 
tween parts become apparent. Throughout the process of 
emergence and establishment of relationships of parts, an 
organic whole is evolving. The whole of the organism*$ pre¬ 
vious continuity of experience has helped to determine his 
response at each point of the experience. Different organisms 
or the same organism at different times will make different 
selections from the total configuration, see different rela¬ 
tionships among these parts, and evolve different wholes. 
Throughout, the total organism will enter into the response 
—sense organs will be stimulated directly or indirectly, and 
brain centers will be organizing these sensory’ elements into 

an integrated response that will involve every effector organ 
directly or indirectly. 

IMPLICATION FOR GUI DANE IX LEARXIXG TO SEE 

If we may assume that its consistency with accepted psy¬ 
chological theory validates the above illustration, several clues 

for development of the child’s potentiality’ for seeing mav be 
derived from it. 

i The in d ivi dual must be ready for the experience. An 
adult might have reacted to men in a prison yard or a poor 

httle rich girl in a luxuriously furnished nursery as this boy did 
to the calf in a pen. It is doubtful that a twelve-vear-old 
would have reacted similarly to either because he is not men- 
y mature enough to make the abstractions and generaliza- 
&ons that a similar experience in those situations would have 
involved. Lack of experience is another factor in readiness. 
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Shor dv after his experience with the calves this boy visited a 
city zoo. So far as the observer could tell, he did not “feel 
sort;" for the caged beasts he saw there. Perhaps this was be¬ 
cause his attention was preoccupied with the many new ideas 
he must have been developing. In that case he would have 
reacted to “imprisonment" only after many more visits had 
daiified his concepts to a satisfying degree and thus freed his 
attention for other stimuli. Perhaps it was his experiences in 
caring for and playing with calves that had made him more 
concerned about and responsive to the comfort of a calf. 

The implication for one who would help the child learn to 
see is the need for an abundance of stimulating experiences for 
which the child has mental, emotional, and apperceptive 
reac iness. 

2. The child must have time to see relationships. The ele¬ 
ments of a given situation must be experienced from various 
ingles and in various combinations. Jack had seen calves in 
tnanv different poses under circumstances varied both as to 
activity of the calf and of himself and relationship between the 
twc. It is likely that prerequisite to this experience was a gen¬ 
eral conception of the size, form, color, and behavior of calves 
in general, and memories of personally experienced frustra¬ 
tion of a desire for activity and of the satisfacuon of running 
and cavorting in the pasture. 

3. When this child felt impelled to say —to talk to himself 
through paints—about his experience, he did it. Xo feelings 
of inadequacy, no lack of materials prevented him from thus 
clar.lvin? his impressions. It is doubtful whether he could 
have given the verbal report of it that he did before he had 
“talked it through" with paints. 

LEA3MSG TO SAT 

The painting of the scene in the calf pen described above 
was not naturalistic. The calf which Jack looked at was red 
and white; the one he painted was jet black with a white face, 
white soots near each foot, and tail tipped with white. The 
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boards enclosing the pen were mellowed yellow pine, the ones 
he painted were a hard, obtrusive yellow. There were five 
red and white spotted calves besides the one that turned over 
the bucket. In the picture were two dull black calves. The 
grass he painted was lush green; the grass of the pasture was 
turning brown from a drought. 

Recalling the description of this experience will explain 
these discrepancies. Jack wasn't painting the scene that had 
been before his eyes. He was expressing the mood that scene 
had evoked. Those walls hadn't appeared a mellowed yellow 
to him because he had seen them as irremovable obstacles to a 
desired state of being. He hadn't seen that particular calf; he 
had seen a calf that had excited his sympathy. That calf was 
seen in opposition to the walls, and to express that he had un¬ 
consciously chosen a strong opposing color. He had seen the 
“impishness” of that calf, and needed eyes and legs and tail 
that would express that impishness. After working without 
success to make those eyes say what he had wanted them to 
say, he had gone to his mother for help. He didn't put in 
words the feeling he was trying to capture, but she inferred 
from his request that the eyes needed to be made a focal point 
and suggested, “Often a strong contrast makes a small object 
stand out—perhaps some white—” That was all he needed; 
he gave his calf a white face. He used this idea again later, 
Upping the calf’s upflung tail in white and adding a white spot 
to each leg in a way that served to call attention to the stance 
of those legs and heightened the effect of poise for escape to the 
green pastures. When he had finished he surveyed it carefully 
and made a single comment, “I wanted more cakes in there 
but I couldn’t get them in right.” Then he laid down the 
picture and ran off to play. He had “said” what he wanted 
to say. The product of his “saying” had no value for him. 

He was motivated on both of these occasions by a feeling of 
need to express impressions, not by a desire to make an art 
product. The process, not the product, was the important, 
t mg. School exhibits, programs, the practice of grading 
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children's work, and parents’ proud exhibition of their chil ¬ 
dren's art products to friends conditions the child to satisfac¬ 
tion with the product rather than the doing and thus tends to 
direct the attention from creating a product that expresses an 
idea to mere rendering. 

Paint was chosen from among several mediums as the one 
best adapted for ‘'saying” this particular experience. After his 
visit to the zoo he expressed the bulk and strength of the ele¬ 
phant in clay and the gentleness and tenderness of the mother 
lioness in fine white soap carving. He was having the opportu¬ 
nity for experimenting and selecting the medium in which he 
could best express a given mood or idea. 

Jack's selection and arrangement of objects was directed 
primarily by what he had seen, not by art principles. He had 
the habit of experimenting with the selection and arrange¬ 
ment of shapes and colors, not as ends to satisfy art principles 
but as means to the end of expressing the mood or idea he 
wished to convey. Through these experiences he was abstract¬ 
ing and recombining into generalizations for future use the 
elements of art principles. For example, his painting showed 
that he was creating a center of interest bv use of more intense 
color, contrast in pose, and central location and converging 
lines. During this experience he added the use of a sharp con¬ 
trast in color background for the center point. He used con¬ 
trast again skillfully in the narrow strip of attention-compelling 
vista of lush green grass to be seen through the open stable 
door contrasted with the imprisoning walls. 

Guidance given to Jack was given to help him express the 
idea he wanted to express. The monotony in his use of only 
bisvmmetrical balance throughout the picture was not 
pointed out to him because no expression of need for it or of 
readiness to comprehend it was given until the picture had 
been completed. His guide, however, would be alert on a fu¬ 
ture occasion to sav. ‘‘Step back here and look at your picture. 
Do vou think placing your center of interest a wee bit to the 
left and putting two smaller subordinate objects here on the 
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right would balance that larger subordinate one there* on the 
left? ... Or would perhaps a ray of light down from this 
upper corner to your center of interest, balanced by a little 
larger subordinate object on this side or a richer color, be 
better?” Then she would let him experiment until lie had 
made a choice. If he discarded all her suggestions and con¬ 
tinued with bisvmmctrical balance, she would sav no more for 
that would be a symptom of nonreadincss. 

^ ears of natural development in clarifying his impressions 
through experimenting with such elements as lines, shapes, 
and colors had developed feelings of adequacy. The develop¬ 
ment of the experimental attitude is natural. The young child 
is impelled by intraorganic tensions to draw lines and shape 
whenever he has a crayon or brush in his hand just as he is 
compelled by intraorganic tensions to run and jump and vo¬ 
calize. The time comes when he secs a similaritv between his 

/ 

lines and shape and some object of his environment. Then he 
names them. Later he learns to sec these as elements which 


can be consciously combined to represent some object in his 


environment. At that point he says, 
house,” and sets out to draw it. 


‘‘I’m going to draw a 


These pictured objects are what he sees and not what they 
are. There is a strip of sky above and a strip of ground below 
with emptiness between because he sees nothing between. A 
group of three-year-olds, who were painting day after day in a 
second story room with windows on one side looking out into 
the treetops and windows on the other exposing only sky to 
their range of vision, varied this usual type and painted, with 
no apparent imitation of each other, houses which had blue 
from top to bottom on one side and green on the other. They 
saw color, not empty space, when they looked out of the win¬ 
dow. They weren’t seeing the ground at all. For two weeks 
one three-year-old painted a red road in every picture. Dur¬ 
ing the same period she expressed marked interest in roads on 


motor trips. One day she said, !; And the road goes and goes 
and goes.” The roads on which they were driving were not red 
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roads. Perhaps she chose red because it was vivid and she was 

just as 

roads were at that time dominating her landscape. To have 

pointed out to her. as manv mothers and teachers do. that 

* * 

road*' weren't red would have been to have turned her in the 
direction ot mere rendering: and awav from using art elements 
to express. 


impelled to make a road that dominated the picture 


IM FLIC AT 10X5 FOR GITDAXCE IX LEARXIXG TO SAT 


Implications from this illustration for guidance in helping 
the child to learn to sav are: 

4 

1. Keep clear the distinction between raidering and saying. 
Rendering is portraying: an object or scene naturalistically. 
Saving, in the sense used in this chapter, is ‘‘talking an ex¬ 
perience through to one's self." Undoubtedly there is a place 

for rendering. This bov mav have learned to draw calves, for 

. • • # 

instance, through copying pictures of calves and sketching 
calves naturalistically. Such, however, should be seen clearly 
for what it is—practice that develops technique only, and 
without aesthetic value except as that technique is used later 
in saving. 

2. The child must have opportunity “to see" and “to say 55 
as a child sees and savs. Xo adult mind is qualified to dole oul 
to him the experiences that will promote his growth. The 
adult, however, can learn to what manner ol stimuli the child 


responds and place him in the midst ot such. 

3. The child must have an abundance of inexpensive 
plastic and graphic materials from which to choose when he 
has something to sav. 

4. Appraisal of an artifact must be in terms of how effec- 
tivelv and pleasinglv the child “has said what he has under¬ 
taken to <ay. 

5. Tmphasis must be on the process rather than on the 
product. The process is of value in clarifying and ordering 
impn-'hom into an organic whole. The product has no value 
except as it stimulates another to see and to say. 
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6. The goal to be kept in view must be the artist mind—a 
mind that sees the organic wholeness of the movement and 
beauty of living—rather than the artist hand as an end in 
itself. 

LEARNING TO CHOOSE 

“Let’s go to the show. 55 

“O. K. What's the picture?” 

“I don’t know, but what's the difference? It’s something 
to do.” 

“Something to do” is the basis for choice of movies, radio 

✓ 

programs, and reading that appears to prevail today. A fur¬ 
ther requirement is that the something must require little 
mental effort. The result is a diet of oversimplified and dis¬ 
torted pictures of living that does not strengthen for living in a 
complex age. 

The root of this problem of second-rate entertainment is 
the need felt. People will continue to choose that which satis¬ 
fies felt need. The need for passive amusement cannot be 
ascribed to laziness inherent in human nature. Modern psy¬ 
chology questions that genes can carry any such characteristic 
as laziness. If humans are lazy they have learned to be so. 

How? One is conditioned to like what he has found satis¬ 
faction in doing. Of several hundreds of college students who 
were asked to analyze childhood reading experiences, fifty 
per cent reported they had enjoyed reading. Only eight per 
cent reported they had read books which stimulated them to 
think. The others who had enjoyed reading had read merely 
for “something to do.” The majority of these had been chil¬ 
dren who had few playmates or could not play well. Their 
reading was an escape. 

Liking to read” has been considered a virtue in itself. 
VMiat is read, so long as it is harmless, has received little 
t ought. The same has been true of radio programs and 
movies. This is not surprising in the light of the verv short 
time we have had facts about the importance of childhood ex- 
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periences in determining the whole course of development. 
A second reason for the triteness of entertainment available 

for children is that it must be created bv adults, and it is diffi- 

/ » 

cult for the adult to strike the child's mental stride. This is 
being done now in literature, but the good books aren't getting 
to the million. Schools are preoccupied with giving informa¬ 
tion. Anv book that contains information is likelv to be se- 

4 ' 

lected regardless of its potentiality for helping the child to see 
more deeply into the significance of those facts for everyday 

living. 

Also, schools are still regarding all eight-year-olds as essen¬ 
tially uniform. The teacher assigns the same “reading lesson” 
to forty children, asks questions to test their comprehension, 
and deludes herself into thinking that all forty “learned some¬ 
thing.” 

Script writers for children's movies and radio programs aim 
to amuse, just as many writers of children's books of two dec¬ 
ades ago were aiming only to amuse. Their subject matter is 
often trite. Having adult minds, they portray children’s 
problems as measured by the adult’s not the child s mind. 
They have the pattern of the plot for adults fixed in mind. 
Consequendy, they build a long sequence of relationships 
which the child with his shorter attention span and need 
for seeing the same things from many angles can comprehend 
only as unrelated parts. So long as he cannot see relations, he 
is getting only the satisfaction which is likely to perpetuate the 
“something to do” motive for going to shows and so continue 
to fill the money boxes for shows that do not nourish vigorous 

mental activity. 

Teachers and mothers must work for movies and radio 
programs that not merely develop concepts elementary enough 
for children but that will help the child to see more widely and 
deeply in all his everyday experiences. Script writers who can 
strike the child’s mental stride must be sought for this work. 
Improvement will be slow, however. Meanwhile something 

must be done for children today. 
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A promising attack upon this problem is better utilization 
of the available resources for widening and deepening sensi¬ 
tivity to the beauty and movement of life—children's books 
that rate being classed as literature,, masterpieces in art. music, 
and dance. Vital experiences in these, with opportunities to 
express their impressions, will tend to make children dissatis¬ 
fied with trite things that leave only second-rate impres¬ 
sions. 

A vital question at this point is, "How can we lead the 
movie- and radio-fed child of today to look at works of art? :> 
In Literature through Exploration, Louise Rosenblatt has given 

three suggestions that apply equally well to other fields of art. 
These are: 

1. Free the child for spontaneous response. This would en- 
tail the abandonment of our lock-step svstem of requirements 
and of grades or other rewards for responding as Teacher or 
Mother would have him respond. Give him freedom to re¬ 
spond in his own way and at his own time. 

2. Broaden the framework for response. If the child's high 
level of appreciation is below what it is reasonable to expect of 
that particular child, the cause lies in the equipment of con¬ 
cepts and attitudes the child has for appraising values. He 
needs experiences that will expand these. 

3. Help the child to understand his own emotional pre¬ 
occupations. This entails the need for rapport between the 
teacher and each individual child that will encourage the 
child to give his confidence; for a will on the part of the 
teacher to help the child to grow, rather than to mold him in 

the image of her thinking; and for skill in stimulating a healthv 
measure of self-analvsis. 

Equipment for such a program of education for choosing 
would include many masterworks in every field of art. These 
masterworks should cover a wide enough range of subject 
matter and complexity to provide amplv for everv child in the 
«:hool. They should be made available to him'at all times, 
or example, there should be a library of recorded music to 
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which any child could go at certain “free choice activity 
hours/’ and several victrolas in soundproof cubicles where he 
could be alone to give the response he felt. 

THE GOAL: E.XRICHED UYI.XG FOR ALL 

Father and Son were watching twenty half-grown hogs eat¬ 
ing their corn. Father stood at ease, oblivious to everything 
except the pushing, munching hogs. Son alternately watched 
and experimented with rhythmic movement—running, swing¬ 
ing his arm, playing his fingers over the top rail of the fence— 
obviously suggested to him by the movements of the hogs. 
Sometimes he accompanied this movement by imitative 
sound. He noted the individual differences of the hogs in 
both movement and sound and imitated first one then the 
other. He did not reflect upon the experience he was having. 
He was expressing what he was feeling through bodily move¬ 
ment. 

Father’s attention was focused upon lines and shapes—the 
curves of the hogs' backs, the twist of the absurd tails, the up¬ 
ward thrust of the legs against the falling weight above, the 
varving angles of the bodies to the troughs. Occasionally his 
eves wandered to the shelter house, and his bodv tensed. 
There was something wrong about that shelter. It didn’t 
belong. 

Mother was hurrying down the path in a state of disequilib¬ 
rium. Her men folk "were probably standing watching those 
distrusting hotrs atrain while dinner spoiled.” She stopped as 
she caueht sitrht of them. Pulls of antagonistic muscles bal¬ 
anced. breathing became regular, her heartbeat increased. 
She felt an ecstatic thrill as she caught sight of her blue- 
ovcralled men folk leaning against the weathered gray board 
fence. Marginal in her consciousness was the color pattern 
bevond: brown-black hogs merging into black-brown earth, 
spots of vollow corn and red cob. emerald-green grass. She 
sensed their strength and felt secure; she sensed their weakness 
and felt protective; she sensed their fitness for what they were 
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and felt peace. She didn't know this was what she felt. She 
only knew the spoiled dinner was no longer so important. 

Son saw Mother and ran to her. Father turned, grinned 
guiltily at the thought of another dinner spoiled by waiting 
thus, picked up his basket, and started toward her. 

As they walked back to the house Father and Mother dis¬ 
cussed the choice of marketing the hogs now as lights or feed¬ 
ing them until they could be marketed as heavies. Son re¬ 
membered his rabbits and rushed ahead to feed them. All 


three had returned to the world of practical demands. But 
the experience at the hog lot had left its trace. They ate 
supper in that feeling of oneness which follows a shared mo¬ 
ment of ecstacy. After supper Father and Son finished the 
barn chores and Mother washed the dishes. Each felt a peace, 
a freedom from the ubiquitous irritations of routine taTs, and 
an exhilaration, without full consciousness of such feeling. 

When the work of the day was finished, each sought to re- 
capture the experience of the afternoon through re-creating it. 


Son picked up his drum and re-created the pattern of rhvthm 
accompanied by the squealing with which he had experi¬ 


mented at the hog yard fence. Father sat for a while in a deep 
study. He was trying to discover why that pigsty didn't be¬ 
long. He decided he needed something with a lower center of 


gravity, something, perhaps, more weighty yet supported by 
slender strength. He began experimenting with Son's small 
blocks. Then, dissatisfied, he got a ball of clay from the pot¬ 
tery jar and started modeling a hog. He was still thinking of 
that contrast between falling weight and uplifting slenderness. 

If he could capture that feeling in clay, perhaps he could de¬ 
sign the sty that would fit. 


Mother decided to change the pattern she had selected for 
that new quilt. She had chosen it because she thought the 
quilt Mrs. X was making with it was pretty. Now, without 
knowing why, she wanted something simpler and stronger 
that suggested a farmer’s, not a debutante's bed. As she 
searched for the pattern she planned the colors. She visualized 
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the blue of much-laundered overalls, a brown that seemed to 
be the brown of ali me earth yet unique among browns; a 
green that suggested all grass and yet matched no other grass. 
She didn't realize that what she was trying to re-create was 
the color pattern that had been a part of the total stimulating 
situation which she had experienced that afternoon in the hog 
lot lane. She visualized fabrics, too. They must be honest 
fabrics—cotton made of cotton or wool made of wool. They 
must be tried fabrics—worn, yet with the strength to stand a 
thousand washings. They must be simply woven—the “under 
one over one pattern” of the first weaver that is still the strong¬ 
est of all patterns. She didn't know that it was the qualities 
she saw as she watched her men folk leaning against the fence 
that she was seeking to express. 

Son called. “Mother, I have something here. Listen to it, 
then plav the piano with me. will you?’’ He played the 
rhvthmic pattern on drum and traps with which he had been 
experimenting. Mother caught the spirit of what he was ex¬ 
pressing and went to the piano. 

Thev studied together until they had worked out an accom¬ 
paniment that was mutually satisfying. “We 11 call it ‘Com 
Time in the Hog Lot,’ ” Son decided. “Listen, Father, to 

our new piece.” 

Father paused to listen. He didn’t praise. Son didn’t want 
that. Instead he gave his considered opinion, “That’s just 
about what I heard out there, too, Son, except it seemed to 
me to be held down more by something heavy, and Little 
Runt's squealing seemed to me more like the crying of a hun¬ 
gry child for his supper.” Son reflected a few minutes, then 
tried again. “I hear it that way too, now, Father. Could you 
make the bass deeper, Mother, and I'll roll that first beat 
more, like this.” They tried it several times. Father nodded, 

“That's it. That's what I heard.” Son put away his drum 

and cot some clay. Mother returned to her consideration of 
quilt patterns. Son looked at his father’s models. “Your hogs 
are standing still. Mine are going to be running and rooting 
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and pushing and squealing." Each was modeling the hogs he 
had seen. 

All worked in silence. Father captured the feeling lie had 
undertaken to capture, and with his models before him turned 
again to the blocks. This time he worked with speed and sure- 
ness. He finished and called Mother and -Son to see. 1 hey saw 
what he was trying to create and suggested a change or two 
that would help them get the feeling he was seeking to express. 
He changed a line here and another there. They looked at 
Son’s models and commented upon the feeling of action ex¬ 
pressed but didn't comment upon the strange facial appear¬ 
ance because that was irrelevant to what he was seeking to 
express. Mother suggested that a study of the ham bone 
might help him to discover why he couldn't make those hind 
legs look as though the hog was really running, because that 
was relevant. Thev went to the kitchen and sliced the rest of 

4 

the meat from the bone of the boiled ham thev had had for 

t 

supper. Son studied it, then remodeled his hog. Satisfied at 
last, he put models and unused clay back in the jar. The chal¬ 
lenge had been in the doing. He was not interested in the 
finished products. 

He went to the radio and worked the dial until he got 
“Volga Boat Song/’ Sitting on a stool, he swayed his body in 
time to the music. When it was finished he turned off the 
radio and ran to the Yictrola, found the record, “Volga Boat 
Song,” and again swayed to the time of the music. Then lie 

exclaimed, with the excitement of the discoverer, “Saw that 

* • • • 

isn’t just as the radio played it. It isn't much different but I 
can feel a difference—the radio played it like this" (he re¬ 
peated his swaying to the rhythm of the radio orchestra) 
“and the record was like this. It's as though I’m tiredcr when 
I do it to the Victor record.” 

Mother discussed the differences in artists’ interpretations 
of other artists’ creations. The idea was new to him. He went 
to the piano and tried different interpretations of the piece 
that w r as his music lesson that w ? eek. 
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Mother put away her patterns and turned to a copy of 
Emily Dickinson's poems. Dimly she felt that the poet was 

saving for her what she hadn't the words to saw When she 

4 ^ / 

found especial satisfaction in one, she called upon Father to 
listen. Father nodded in understanding and appreciation, 
then turned his attention back to his contemplation of a collo¬ 
type reproduction of Allen Saalburg's painting “Wild 
Horses/' He was seeking to discover what Saalburg had seen 
as he was looking at those wild horses. As he studied, he felt 

o * 

lifted into the world of the wild things,, he thrilled at the bold¬ 
ness of the freedom and color of that world. 

Son turned on the radio again to his favorite program—a 
series of dramatizations of child life in parts of the world from 
which materials for the automobile are procured. At its end 
he raised questions: How much of the money you paid for our 
new car will go to these people? What will they do with it? 
What did they do before automobiles were made? Were they 
as happv as thev are now? If we learned how to produce all 
these things in our country and don't buy from them any more, 
will they be unhappy? 

Father and Mother joined in discussing these questions with 
Son but didn't trv to answer them. Glib answers would have 

0 

been dangerous. The process of sensitizing seemed to them 
more important than the product of information. 

Son went to bed. Father and Mother continued their re¬ 
flections on the level of more complex relationships, such as: 
What commercial interests had done for and to primitive 
peoples through sudden introductions of wants descriptive 

of their wavs ol life. 

Daughter entered. When she had left work five hours earlier 
she had felt out of step with the world. A half-hour among the 
marble and bronze statuary at the art museum had so reduced 
the size of the annovances of the day that she could smile at 
them. In a quiet tea room artistically decorated she had 
eaten food artistically prepared. On the way from there she 
had stopped to watch truckmen stripped to the waist loading 
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their tracks. As she watched their rhythmical, economics 
movements she had begun to “fecP a dance. She had hurrio 
to the Arts Club of which she was a member and, entering 
tiny studio alcove, sought a Brahms record and had dance- 
there alone, not a representation of the truckmen's loading be 
an expression of their power and agility. She had left th 
studio feeling energized and back in step with the world. 1 he 
she had met friends and gone to a movie. It wasn't a movi 
that oversimplified life and left you vaguely dissatisfied with 
out knowing why. It was one that made you feel that life wa 
the more interesting for its complexity and tingling wit 
eagerness to get back into the struggle. 

They had all discussed the movie, stimulating one anothc 
to see more deeply into the problem of living it had portrayc 
and to clarify their impressions through verbalizing them. 

The day was done—-just another day lived zestfully an 
effectively because they were learning to feel more deeply an 
widely, to understand what they were feeling, and to see th 
beauty and movement of life. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Aesthetic experience is more significant in life in most primitiv 
societies than in contemporary western civilization. Sugge; 
factors that might account for this. 

2. Rethink current practices in art education in formal school 
Do you agree that art so taught is a frill? Explain. 

3. Miss A teaches children whose environments have been boundc 
by nursery walls. She lets them create one hour each da; 
During that hour she withdraws from the group in order t 
give them more complete freedom to express themselves. R( 
suits are discouraging her. There is neither variety nor ev 
dence of growth in their products. What would you ad vis 
Miss A to do? 

4. An art teacher said, “I always tell children what to do an 
see that they do it Children are naturally lazy and won’t d 
things unless you make them.” Point out the fallacies in h< 

thpnmr 
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as evidence of his seven-year-old son’s talent in drawing. These 
were remarkable reproductions. No essential was omitted, 
proportion of each part to the whole was true. etc. Project 
and appraise the art experience this boy has probably been 
having. 


The seeing end of the aesthetic experience is generally neglected 
in art education programs. Review the theories of child nature 
that have shaped formal educational practice to explain this 
neglect. 

\\ hat difficulties do you see in administering an expressive or 
creative period that would permit each child to “say what he 
had seen" and choose his medium for “savin?”? 

Think of a particular child who needs to learn to see more. 

in planning needed ex- 
periences for him. Try the program out and evaluate results. 

What would vou sav of the suitability of body movement as a 

* * « / 

medium of expression for young children? Should schools 
provide more opportunity for natural dancing? Explain. 

What are the dangers in the practice of having the creative 
period followed by children's criticism of one another’s work? 
Do you recommend abolition of this practice or reconstruction 
to eliminate daneers? Defend vour answer. 

A croup of third-crrade children spontaneously reacted to the 
story of Hansel and Gretel in dramatization and dance. They 
enjoyed this so much that they repeated it again and again. 
No two renditions were the same. Every child in the room 

4 

participated, creating for himself a role each time it was played. 
He seldom took the same role a second time. Finally the 


Utilize the clues given in this chapter 


teacher sus^ested their mothers might enjoy sharing the ex¬ 
periences. They decided to invite them the next day. The 
teacher selected the characters by merely saying, “John, would 
vou like to be Hansel?*’ She selected children for the major 
oles who needed the experience, not the ones who could do 
the best. Costumes were planned that afternoon and made in 
school the next morning. There was a dress rehearsal, which 
wasn't a rehearsal to the other children but “sharing with the 
fourth eradc." Before the children came in the teacher told 
the mothers that it was a serious play to them and laughs from 
the audience would do much damage. Contrast this with the 
civinc of a ready-made operetta and evaluate. 

Docs the phrase, “incidental learning of technique” precisely 
characterize the theory of learning technique set forth in this 
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chapter? Clarify the difference by applying to the learning of 
reading notes in singing. 

13. Is the type of program for aesthetic education set forth in this 
chapter likely to interfere with the development of talent in 
“voice/ 5 “dancing,” “violin,” or the like? Explain. 

14. Amplify the following statement, “A test of today’s teaching of 


the arts is to be found in the community of tomorrow.” 

15. Evaluate your equipment for guiding children’s growth in 
• aesthetic sensitivity and creativity. Plan for developing your 
“short points.” 
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Chapter 14 

Play Life of Children 


From the beginning of life there is a response to the en¬ 
vironment in the form of activity which is spontaneous and 
natural. It seems purposeless and useless, and yet it has a 
stabilizing effect upon the whole organism. An attempt to 
understand the nature and function of this type of activity, 
which is called play, has occupied the minds of philosophers 
for ages. Various theories regarding play have been formu¬ 
lated. These theories differ widely, but each has contributed 
something of value. 

THEORIES OF PLAY 

The surplus energy theory. From ancient times has 
come the theory that energy that is not needed finds an out¬ 
let in useless activitv. This is sometimes called the Schiller- 

/ 

Spencer theory, although reference to this explanation of 
play was made long before these authors’ names were used in 
connection with it. It is an error to present Herbert Spencer 
as a sponsor of this theory, since in his careful analysis of play 
he makes an entirely different explanation. Schiller, too, 
makes only incidental use of the idea. Regardless of the origin 
of the theory it is true that babies kick and squeal, children 
skip and jump, boys race and play ball, for no other reason 
than to work off surplus energy. This theory does not cover 
the whole field. Children play when they do not have surplus 
energy, as in the case of a sick child. Many activities that are 
considered play do not require much energy; in fact, they 

This chapter was written by Amy F. Arey. 
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may be the means of building energy. The theory does not 
tell why play takes particular forms, nor why play interests vary 
and change from stage to stage in the child's development. 

The preparation for future adult activities. This is a 
popular theory which was originated by Groos, a Swiss psy¬ 
chologist who made an elaborate study of play in young ani¬ 
mals and children. He regards the various forms of play in 
which animals and children engage as instinctive drives to 
prepare them for the serious tasks of adult life. The kitten that 
runs after a marble is unconsciously learning how to catch 
birds. The little girl who plays with her doll is unconsciously 
learning how to care for a baby. 

According to modern psychology, this theory does not 
stand. The child learns much in play that will help him in 
future life, but it is not instinctive preparation. He learns 
much through play, but he does not play to learn either con- 

sciouslv or unconsciouslv. 

✓ # 

The recapitulation theory. That the child in his play 
lives over again the racial experiences of the past was the 
attractive and alluring explanation which the master mind of 
G. Stanley Hall gave for play. He said: 

True play never practices anything racially new. I regard play 
as the motor habits and spirit of the past of the race, persisting in 
the present as rudimentary functions sometimes of and always akin 
to rudimentary oreans. The best index and guide to the stated 
activities of adults in past ages is found in the instinctive, untaught, 
and non-imitative plavs of children which are the most spontaneous 
and exact expressions of their motor needs. The young grow up 
into the same forms of motor activity as did generations that have 
Ion? preceded them, only to a limited extent, and if the forms of 
every human occupation were to change today, play would be un¬ 
affected save in some of its superficial imitative forms. It would 
develop the motor capacities, impulses, and fundamental forms of 
our past heritage. Thus we rehearse the activities of our life work 
in surnmative and adumbrated ways. Thus stage by stage we re¬ 
enact their lives. That is why the heart of youth goes out into play 
as into nothing else, as if in it man remembered a lost paradise. 1 

i G. S. Hall, Youth , New York, Appleton-Century, 1920, p. 74. 
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Hall worked out his theory in great detail, and for some 
time it influenced the building of elementary curriculums. 
Since six-year-olds were passing through “the stone age,’ 5 
their activities included the building of caves and the making 


of mud pies, while the nine- and ten-year-olds were making 
baskets, bows and arrows, and pottery, as they were in the 
“big Injun’ 5 period. 

After many years of discussion and experimentation, this 
theory is thoroughly discredited. Scientists do not accept the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics. Studies such as Leh¬ 
man and Witty made have determined that specific play in¬ 
terests do not characterize definite ages and these interests 
vary according to season, sex, and locality. 

The instinct theory. McDougall held that play is due 
to the premature ripening of instincts. He says: 


If we ask—In what does this special adaptation [play] consist? 
The answer is—It consists in the tendency for the various instincts 
to ripen and to come into action in each individual in the species 
before they are needed for serious use. . . . Plav. then, is deter- 

4 4 ' J 

mined by the premature ripening of instincts. The ripening of any 
instinct in individuals of any species is liable to be shifted forwards 
or backwards in the age-scales during the course of racial evolution, 
so that the order of their ripening and of their appearances in the 
individual does not conform to the law of recapitulation. 1 


Since the emphasis upon the theory of instincts has lessened, 
the theory of McDougall does not seem adequate to explain 
the great variety of forms of play. 

The relaxation theory. In recent years Patrick has 
brought forth the older theory that play is necessary to relieve 
fadgue which results from performing the daily tasks of life. 
He believes that modern civilization, involving as it does con¬ 
centration of attention, abstract reasoning, and the use of the 
smallest muscles, puts a severe strain upon the adult and 
brings about rapid fatigue. Relief can be obtained by engag¬ 
ing in such activities involving use of the racially older big 

1 Wm. McDougall, Social Psychology , Boston, Luce, 1918, p. 111. 
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muscles, as hunting, fishing, swimming, and hiking. Children, 
like primitive man. Patrick asserts, do not have the higher 
brain centers developed, so it is impossible for them to do any¬ 
thing except play. The theory is suggestive and important in 
that change of activity and need for relaxation are empha¬ 
sized. Children as well as adults become fatigued if they en¬ 
gage in any activity continuously. In the mad rush of modem 
life many adults do not realize that personality, in order to be 
well balanced, needs the release of tension through pleasant 
and restful relaxation. The theory is not adequate, however, 
in that there is no proof that the higher brain tracts fatigue 
rapidly, nor is there proof that racial habits are inherited. 

Play is life. Each of these traditional theories contributes 
something to the explanation of play, but there are certain 
inadequacies in each, as has been suggested. 

Dewey believes that play can be explained on the basis that 
all organic beings are naturally active. He says: 

As a matter of fact, however, the theory of surplus energy seems 
to be influenced by a survival of the once general conception that 
individuals are naturallv averse to anv kind of activitv; that com- 
plete quiescence is the natural state of organic beings; and that 
some fear of pain or hope of pleasure is required in order to stir 
individuals to effort which in itself is painful. The fact of the case is 
that from intra-oreanic stimuli, the organism is in a constant state 

of action, activitv indeed bein^ the verv essence of life. When the 

/ -— • 

myth of natural quiescence is surrendered with its accompanying 
myth of the need of a special premium in order to arouse an inert 
aeent, it ceases to be necessary to search for any special object in 
order to account for play. The only thing necessary is to state the 
conditions under which organic activity takes this or that form. 1 

In the light of modern thought, Dewev 5 s theory seems the 
most acceptable. 

CRITERIA OF PLAT 

What is play? The philosophers disagree and the psycholo¬ 
gists disagree. Why is there disagreement? It is due to view- 

1 P. Monroe (editor), .-1 Cydoptdia oj Education, New York, Mac mill a n , 1925, 
Vol. IV. p. 725. 
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point. Early writers thought that play was a waste of time, 
nothing of value was accomplished through play, work and 
play were entirely separate. The aim of education was work 
which would bring about desired results, and play, being use¬ 
less and aimless, produced nothing of consequence. 

Writers of today have a new viewpoint. Work and play are 
not two separate activities. There is no distinct line of de¬ 
marcation between the two. They overlap, and at times it is 
difficult to see the difference. Whether an activity is play or 
work depends entirely upon the attitude of mind, which is the 
result of the individual's experience. To enable us to under¬ 
stand why an experience is regarded by one individual as 
play and the same experience is regarded as work by another 
individual, certain criteria of play need to be understood. 

Play is pleasurable. Healthy children do not need to be 
urged to play. They play because they want to play. To 
them play is an end in itself. The greater part of their waking 
hours are spent in some form of activity which brings satis¬ 
faction, and satisfaction results because they think the activity 
is fun. Some children may think it is fun to help with the 
washing, run errands, rake the yard, and feed the chickens; 
other children mav find such activities drudgerv. Some adults 

4 — 7 ' 

enjov their chosen vocations so much and become so absorbed 
in them that they take on the aspects of play. Edison said that 
he never worked a day in his life and yet he spent all duv and 
everv dav. and half the night, in his laboratorv activelv en- 
gaged in experiments that were to be of lasting value to man¬ 
kind. The activity is not the important thing, but the attitude 
of mind one has toward it. To make an activity play, the atti¬ 
tude toward it must be pleasurable. 

Play involves freedom. Spontaneous action is usually 
accompanied by the play attitude. Watch a group of children 
just out of school. If left to themselves, there is no idling, 
dawdling, or resting. There is running, shouting, and wrest¬ 
ling. This spontaneous activity may give way shortlv to more 
definite group play. The results are the same. The activities 
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are satisfying and pleasurable because they are not forced or 

necessarv. 

* 

This freedom from conflict distinguishes play from work. 
Whenever a child's attitude toward an activity is free and 
experimental, the activity partakes of the nature of plav. Prob¬ 
lems may arise and conflicts exist in a smooth-running, spon¬ 
taneous activity, but in so far as the activity as a whole is en¬ 
joyed for its own sake these problems do not make work out of 
it, but serve instead to challenge the child to further activity. 

Play is strongly motivated. Pleasurableness and freedom 
characterize activities which we call play, but not all behavior 
in which these elements exist is play. The activity of eating 
may be pleasurable, but it is not necessarily play. The activ¬ 
ity of going to school involves no conflict, and while the child 
may play on the way the activity in itself is not play. If two 
children started from home at the same time and took different 
routes to see which would arrive at school first, the element of 
play would be present. A child of four or five yea r s of age mav 
take great delight in sliding down a slide in the usual manner 
until he sees an older child slide down backward. This stimu¬ 
lates the voung child to attempt the same feat. When he ac- 

0 sJ * 

complishes this skill his play is motivated again by trying to slide 
down without holding on. From week to week his play on the 
slide gives more and more pleasure because he achieves the thing 
he sets out to do. This activity possesses pleasurableness, free¬ 
dom from conflict, and an added element of strong motivation. 

This criterion for play will hold for the highly organized 
games of youth such as baseball and football. To outsiders 
much of the time spent on these games seems to be work if not 
drudgery, but to the players the efforts are so highly motivated 
that they get joy out of it. Motivation on a high level is an 
important element in play. 

Definition of play. From these criteria play may be defined 
in the words of Gulick, “Play is what we do when we are free 
to do what we will . 55 1 

1 L. H. Gulick, A Philosophy of Play , New York, Scribner, 1920, p. 267. 
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FACTORS I.XFLUEXCLXG PLAT 

While play is universal, there are various factors which in- 
fiuence it, such as age, sex, intelligence, and environment. 

Age differences. Every age is characterized by certain 
play interests. To illustrate, the baby very early in life re¬ 
ceives much satisfaction from kicking and waving his arms. 
He enjoys cooing, gurgling, blowing bubbles with his lips, 
splashing water, and crumpling paper. Soon he can play 
“peek-a-boo' ? and “pat-a-cake . 55 In fact, the baby’s waking 
moments are filled by play. From observation, illustrations 
could be given to show that certain play activities dominate 
the play of the young child. 

It is not so important to emphasize the differences of play 
activities of each age period as it is to realize that there is con¬ 
tinuity in play behavior. The changes in play interests are 
never abrupt. The play trends observed in children of a given 
age seem to be the result of gradual changes that occur during 
the growth period. 

In the nursery school and kindergarten there is more play 
beside other children than with other children. As the child 
grow r s older he tends to become more social in his play and he 
engages in more and varied activities. With added maturity 
the player becomes somewhat more individualistic and selec¬ 
tive in his play. The number and variety of play activities 
decrease. 

Sex differences. In early childhood, boys and girls enjoy 
the same play activities. There is some evidence even at this 
early stage that boys choose more active plays, while girls are 
satisfied with plays of the more passive type. However, other 
studies of preschool boys and girls showed that they were very 
similar in the vigorousness of their activities. Sex differences 
are most marked between the ages of eight and ten years. 
Boys prefer to play with boys and girls with girls. Other 
things being equal, both boys and girls prefer companions who 
are near their own age. Playing with dolls and playing house 





Mentality differences. !<• 




Environmental differences. 
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may be no more limited in their opportunities to engage in 
group and competitive games than country children who have 
all the space desirable for any social games, but who lack 

companions. 

At present the play life of the child may be seriously influ¬ 
enced by the attractions of the movies. Studies of this influ¬ 
ence have been and are being made. The conclusions vary. 
Some show that the movie has a bad influence over children, 
while other studies seem to prove quite the opposite. How¬ 
ever this may be, attendance at too many movies lessens the 
participation of the child in vigorous outdoor play, and the 
emphasis on crime, sex, and love docs not contribute to the 
child’s wholesome well-being. 

VALUES OF PLAT 

Play in childhood is a response to the environment and an 
expression of an urge for activity, pleasant and satisfying in 
itself. The child seeks no reason for his play nor does he ques¬ 
tion the outcomes. He plays joyously, spontaneously, and 
happily. 

Physical values of play. As the child emerges from his 
many and varied play activities he has gained much that is 
of lasting value. He is physically stronger; his whole bodily 
tone is speeded up. The plays of childhood, running, jump¬ 
ing, climbing, bending, throwing, tumbling, stimulate the 
organs of the body to do their work more effectively. The 
blood circulates more freely and the elimination of waste 
matter is greater. 

Large muscle development, which is of first importance in 
physical growth, receives an impetus through the vigorous 
exercise of the large muscles in play. These muscles grow 
larger and stronger, and motor skill increases, as the child 
engages in his various play activities. 

The child who is active through play tends to resist disease 
and to avoid accidents more readily than the passive child. 
His many and varied play activities have so strengthened his 
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that other children have the same desire and he must wait 

his turn or give up the activity. 

As the child grows older and desires to participate in group 

activity he learns that cooperation is necessary for the success 
of the activity. He learns to submerge himself for the best 
interests of the group and to follow the lead of another whose 
ideas at the time are the more acceptable. He learns to take 
the lead at times and to successfully bring others under his 
leadership. He learns to adapt himself to many changes of 
activities and groups. 

In his play the child comes to realize the need for standards 
or rules. At first he helps to set those standards, then he learns 
to accept and obey rules that have previously been set up. He 
learns to be a good sport whether he is the winner or the loser. 

The White House Conference Committee on Growth and 
Development oj the Child reports: 

At first this social behavior, [play ] is only an apparcntlv casual 

interest, but it soon becomes active enough to cause the babv or 

# # 

small child to desire the proximity of other children. With other 

children near, it is evident that he watches more and more in detail 

# 

what thev are doine. Eventually he begins to find himself in the 

4 —' 4 .» 

midst of the other children's activities, trying to take a part. His play 
is clumsv, so much so that the other children are unable to under- 

4 * 

stand his interference. It is at just this point that the small child, 
undergoing experiences both pleasant and unpleasant, develops a 
conception that other children are people having feelings, desires, 
and wants like his own. Feelings of fear, anger, affection, loneliness, 
and joy are emotions which exert an influence upon social behavior. 
During the early stages, the problems of physical harm, domina¬ 
tion of one child over another with subservience as a counterpart, 
taking turns, sharing and cooperating, become important as social 
behavior progresses . 1 

If the child is given no outlets for his play tendencies, he 
seeks satisfaction in excessive daydreaming and withdrawal 
from the group. Good play habits will lead to overcoming 

Quoted in J. E. Rogers, The Child and Play , New York, Century, 1932, 
pp. 15-16. Cj. White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Grouth 
and Development oj the Child , New York, Century, 1932, Part IV, pp. 134, 271. 
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Thus we see that ninv in its manv form- helps to socialize 
he individual. to unify die croup. and to stabilize the emo- 
ions. 

Personality, a value of play. If one wishes to see a child 
s he ready one should observe him when he is absorbed 
a Ids play. It i< here that he expresses his whole personality, 
knee personality is the result of all the factors of his experi- 
nces and personality traits mav be regarded as those? inodes 

I . * 

>f behavior so characteristic of an individual that any other 
espouse would be unnatural, one can readily see that pen 
onality begins as tlie voting child responds to his environ- 
tient. Manv of the behavior patterns formed in childhood 
an be detected in the adult. The babv who liabituallv -miles 

s * 

hrouch Ids tears when he falls while experimenting with the 

iew motor activitv of walking, vet continues to persevere, is 

# * * 

he vouth who rights to tlie finish and comes up smilinc when 
he came coes acainst him and is the adult who is sell-reliant, 
cell poised, and tolerant in the face ot deleat. 

In whoieliearted nlav an individual is more trulv adjusted 

i * 

ban at anv other time. The physical, mental, social, emo- 
ional. and moral responses are so interwoven in play that 
hev can hardlv be denned. Each one contributes to the total 
Lciiustmvm of the individual, but ail are essential to make the 
idju-tmcnt complete. 
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may give way to concentrated effort for a concrete result as 
the'child’s mind is challenged by the possibilities within the 
material. The physical and mental activity involved are 
very satisfying, and the activity to the finish is play. There 
is a feeling of exhilaration, of joy, of confidence which puts 
the child in harmony with himself. The satisfaction in such 
activity makes the child desire to express his satisfaction in 
some way, either by contacting his companions or by making 
further experiments with and explorations into his environ¬ 
ment. These contacts lead on to further activity that is equally 
satisfying. Self-control, confidence in oneself, tolerance, crea¬ 
tive thinking, and good sportsmanship, which are concomitants 
of activity that is satisfying whether results be successful or 
not, make for emotional balance, and the child is better ad¬ 
justed to his environment and more in harmony with it. An 
Individual who is in harmony with himself and in harmony 
with his environment has developed an attitude toward life 
in general that makes for harmony with life, and we have an 
integrated personality. 

The educational significance of play. Since the study 
of play has shown that play is an attitude of mind and not 
any one type of activity, it has very definite value in the or¬ 
ganization of school activities. Activity that is play has been 
found to be pleasurable, free from conflict, and highly moti¬ 
vated. The child's desire to learn and his readiness for the 
learning make the activity satisfying and pleasurable to him. 
That the modern school is utilizing this principle is seen in 
the readiness program which has been set up. We find read¬ 
ing readiness books and tests, arithmetic readiness tests, 

grouping of children on the basis of their readiness, elimina- 

0 

tion of grade lines, continuation of the child's natural play 
life, and the recognition that the spirit of satisfaction and 
pleasure in these activities is the essence of growth. 

In the organization of the modern school wc find no antag¬ 
onism between the child's desire to learn and the teacher's 
intention to teach. The social atmosphere ol the room, the 
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informalitv of the groups, and the varied types of materials 
free the child from conflicts. Here we find the spirit of ex¬ 
pression and not repression. The kindergarten child needs 
active play involving the big muscles of the body. Manv be¬ 
havior problems are avoided in school by the chance to relieve 
cramped muscles in climbing the ladder, swinging vigorously 
from a bar. or running and jumping. Such freedom of ac¬ 
tivity breaks tension, and the child is more able to get along 
happily with others and to concentrate on his problems. 

The older child needs opportunities to express himself 
through various mediums so as to build up confidence in 
himself and to be in harmony with himself. The school that 
organizes its curriculum about dramatics, music, art. the shop, 
discussion of life problems, and delightful reading experiences 
and that fosters the creative spirit is establishing the spirit of 
freedom and releasing the child from inner conflicts. 

As has been said, play is what we do when we are free to 
do what we will. This expresses the idea of choice and pur¬ 
pose. It shows that play is highly motivated. The modem 
school is realizing that learning must be purposeful to the 
child if it is to function in Iris everyday life. A practice period 
on the fundamentals is so developed in the modern school 
that the child realizes his need for such practice in a given 
situation or activity, and he determines to get control of the 
needed facts. Thus the practice period becomes a satisfying 
experience. The activities of ordinary school life such as read¬ 
me and writing are being highlv motivated in a varietv of 

—7 w w * • 

wavs so that the child becomes absorbed in the activity and 


learning is facilitated. The experiences of school life are taking 
on the character of a democratic society, and the children are 

4 4 

having a voice in determining the selection of these experiences. 
The interests as well as the needs of the children are being 
considered. Thus we see that the elements of individual choice 
and idea of purpose are being recognized as essential in 
modern education. 

Making school life pleasurable, free from conflict, and in 
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accordance with the purpose of the child does not mean 
making it easy and of little intrinsic value. Play is not a lazy 
activity, but requires exertion and persistence. Who has not 
marveled at the concentration and energy a child puts into 
his play to come out fatigued, perhaps, but satisfied. 

Educators are beginning to appreciate the significance of 
the play spirit in school and in life's activities, but there is 
much that needs to be done in utilizing this integrative force 
that we may have the truly educated person. 

Studies of play. Many questions are in the minds of 
parents and teachers today in regard to the play activities of 
children. They want to know the differences in play activities 
of young children and of older ones, what play materials are 
most desirable for children of different ages, how play can 
develop leadership, and how play can be guided to bring 
about adjustment to life. 

In recent years, through careful research, investigations 

have been made which have partially answered some of these 

questions. Much further study needs to be made before 

play, which is such a complex activity, will be fully appreciated 
and understood. 

In making studies of play various techniques have been 
used, such as observation, questionnaire, and check list. 

Based on an observational study of her own son during his 
first year, Airs. Fenton made the following record: 


Fu-st and second month: Vigorous muscular activity consisting of 

kicking and waving of the arms in complete abandon/ Some cooing 
and gurgling. ° 

Third month: In addition to previous play he learned to play 
more specifically with his hands and to make more babbling sounds 

2,uldT C °" Sta " dy . fedin S his clothin ? and everything his hands 
cou d touch. Having grasped things he would shake them-his 
rattle, for example. 

Du f“ mh: R K eached L f0r ever ything, grasping, shaking, ana 
rm "’ his mouth everything he could get hold of. He enjoved 
crowing, laughing, shouting, trilling, and blowing bubbles with his 
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Fifth month: More elaboration of vocal play was apparent 
Made plopping noises and clicks. Visual activity became more 
pronounced. He stared continuously at his own hands, his toys, 
and everything around him. 

Sixth month: Laughing was observed. He began to play games 
such as dropping his toys to see or hear them fall, pulling them back 
with the string to which thev were attached. 

Seventh month: His play now began to take more the form of 
manipulating things in the environment. He would shake and 
crumple paper, play with spoons and cups, pull off his cap and 
stockings, splash the water in his bath, greet people by waving arms 
and shouting, and played a sort of peek-a-boo. 

From this period on. his play is merely a record of his progressive 
acquaintance with his environment. The description of his play 
is virtually an account of the development of his motor coordina¬ 
tions. He learns through playing; and, for this reason, it is easy to 
favor the utilitarian conceptions of play and to believe that play 
is a device to enable the child to learn. The conception of Dewey 
seems more appropriate—the child's life is play. If he plays much, 
his life will be full and he will learn much. 1 

Bott studied a group of nursery school children to discover 
which toys were most popular. The toys were classified as 
pattern toys (beads, puzzles, tinker builders, peg board, 
wooden doll), raw materials (beans, blocks, color cubes, a 
blackboard and chalk, spools and small blocks), locomotor 
tovs ( trains, tricycle, wagon, kiddy kar. doll carriage, ball, 
and hobbv horse), and small mechanical toys. 

The voune children showed little discrimination in the 

« sJ 

choice of tovs, dividing their time about equally among the 
different groups of toys. 

Pattern toys were enjoyed by the younger children merely 
for the play possibilities. Older children put them to a more 
definite use. Bott says: 

In pattern toys, where structure largely prescribes use, a child must 
not only have an idea of what he is trying to make, but must be 
able to adapt his idea to his material; he must also be capable of 
fine motor coordinations. The youngest children are not strongly 

'Jessie C. Fenton, A Practical Psychology of Babyhood, 1925, pp. 23-26. By 
permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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attracted by pattern materials nor do they avoid them, but rather 
disregard the structural meaning which is patent to those older; 
that is, they experiment with them as raw materials, thereby some¬ 
what nullifying our classificatory scheme . 1 

Raw materials were more popular with three- and four- 
year-olds, but were enjoyed by older children. Bott says: 
“They are deservedly popular in all age groups. 

Locomotor toys seemed to be equally popular with all age 
groups including adults. Each group spends about the same 
proportion of time with them. The preference for certain 
types of locomotor toys varies with the age of the individual. 
Interest comes first in the kiddy kar, then the tricycle, then 
the bicycle, and in adult life the automobile and the airplane. 

Mechanical toys make a greater appeal to adults than to 
children, and are purchased by them many times regardless 
of the expense. In the study, children of each age group 
showed the least interest in these toys because they require so 
little of them. These toys can be pushed or wound up and 
watched. Children desire toys that challenge them to more 
activitv. 

Van Alstyne investigated the reactions of over 112 children 
to twenty-five types of play materials in free play situations 
in nursery schools and kindergartens. It was the first study 
to be made with this large number on four age levels. The 
gradual character of the change in interest in play materials 
from two to five years was emphasized, but children of all 

age levels were outstanding- interested in blocks, claw and 

^ * * • 

the doll corner. The two-year-olds showed the highest interest 
in clay, doll corner, painting, and blocks. The three-year-olds 
showed more interest than the two-vear-olds in wagons and 

_ * M 

books. The four-year-olds showed more interest in balls, 
beads, small cars, and scissors. Crayons have more interest for 
the five-year-old. Boys and girls in their choice of plav ma¬ 
terials showed greater similarities than differences. Bovs 

4 

Helen Bott, Observation of Play Activities in a Nursery School ” Genet 
Psychol. Mono?.. 4 , 1928, 79-87. 
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tended to select materials calling for active play, while girls 
chose materials calling for passive play and showed a slighdy 
longer attention span on these than on active materials. 
Boys showed more interest than girls in dump trucks, wagons, 
and small cars; girls showed more interest than boys in dolls 
and doll corner, crayons, scissors, clay, colored cubes, beads, 
wooden animals, and books. 

Another observational study by Farwell of 271 kindergarten, 
first and second grade children’s reactions to constructive 
play materials showed that cardboard and paper construction 
material were not popular. Blocks were the most popular 
with boys, though this interest declined as the boys grew older. 
Painting and modeling materials were popular with both 
boys and girls. Boys were not interested in sewing materials 
while girls showed a preference for these materials next to 
painting and modeling. On the second grade level, girls 
become more interested in paper construction material. 
Boys did not show much interest in paper construction ma¬ 
terial at anv time. 

In regard to the proportion of time spent by preschool 
children with materials, Van Alstyne found that ninety-eight 
per cent of the time the 112 children observed were playing 
with materials, about ninety per cent of the two-year-olds 
played by themselves, and almost seventy per cent of the 
five-year-olds did not actively cooperate with one another. 
From this study, and from the one made by Arrington which 
shows that three-fourths of the time of the two-year-olds is 
spent with materials, it is very evident that preschool children 
have a greater need for play with materials than for play with 
others. Other findings by Arrington were that one-eighth of 
the preschool child's time is spent in physical activity and 
one-eighth is spent in day dreaming and inactive watching. 
As the child gets older, the time spent in the inactive watch¬ 
ing decreases and the time spent in physical activity increases. 
Van Alstvne found that there was a consistent increase in the 

4 

length of the attention span from year to year. An average 
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increase of about two minutes between each age level was 
found. The mean for the different ages was 6.9 minutes lor 
the two-year-olds, 8.9 minutes for the three-year-olds, and 

13.6 minutes for the five-year-old group. 

Mrs. Bott in her study of sustained attention has a different 

set of figures. Her averages vary from one to seven and one- 
half minutes for the two-year-olds, from one to twelve minutes 
for the three-year-olds, and from one and seven-tenths to 
fourteen minutes for the four-year-olds. Different children 
and different circumstances influence these results. 

To discover the most popular play activities of children, 
Chase used the personal observation method. His study was 
carried on over a period of two years in the crowded tenement 
districts of New York City. As he walked through the streets 
he recorded the different games that were played, the number 
of children playing each game, the amount of interest in the 
game, and the date. 

A somewhat similar study was conducted at Ipswich, Mass. 
Observers stationed at various points in the city recorded at 
a given time the play behavior of all the children in sight. 
The observers felt that this would result in a cross section of 
the play life of the Ipswich children. 

Cleveland, Ohio, attempted the same type of study although 
on a much larger scale. 

Such studies are of greatest value to playground supervisors. 

In 1923-26, Lehman and Witty used the check list tech¬ 
nique to make a thorough investigation of children's play 
activities. Children of varying ages who could read were to 
check from a list of two hundred activities each one in which 
they had engaged of their own free will during the week pre¬ 
ceding the date of the investigation. They found in comparing 
play activities of younger children to those of older children 
that in general the youngest children (eight and one-half to 
ten and one-half) engaged in the following activities: 

T Activities involving pleasurable bodily movements, usually of 
a rhvthmic sort. 
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This stuciv showed also ih.u the most important charac- 

# 

teristie of p’.av behavior was its continuity: that the play in- 

A 

terests of exonus of children of ciiiferem aces are rather perma- 

* 

ncm. with gradual changes due to the growth period: that 
there is no ace croup at winch ca.nerence in plav interest 
shows up or diminishes quickly: that as ace increases indi¬ 
vidual- become more conservative in their plav. 

SUMMARi' 

The studv ot plav shows that, though there are many 
theories as to its purpose and origin. play is a natural reaction 
of chiidliood. It is the satisiaction and enjuyment that cume- 

from activitv. satisfvine in itsei:. I in- attitude oi mind whicn 

* • • 

is called the spirit o: play prevail- at all levels oi h:e. \ar\mc 

in intensitv with the maturity of the individual. Plav serves 

# ^ 

as an imeerative force in making lor the better adjustment oi 
the individual. Educators and communities are realizing thi-. 
and plav is no loncer thought of as a waste of time or a depleter 
of enerev. The well-equipped playgrounds and indoor ap¬ 
paratus uf the schools show that one value o: plav. the phwical. 
is clearly recognized. The well-orcanized plaverounds and 

-H. C. Lehman and P. A. Winy. 7- PmW::; :/ P-T A:;:::::es, New York, 
A. S. Barnes. I 27 ?. "2- 
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recreational centers in our towns show that communities are 
waking up to the value of one type of play, and wc have super¬ 
vised play. The other values of play, mental, emotional-social, 
and in development of personality, while not as clearly recog¬ 
nized or defined by the layman, are nevertheless felt in any 
school and community as seen in Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Brownie Packs, and similar organizations. With the broader 
conception of play, that it is not the mere spontaneous ac¬ 
tivity of children but that it is the attitude of mind individuals 
have when they are free to do as they will, it is more difficult 
to measure the results. We do not know how far-reaching 
this attitude of mind would be if applied to the life of today. 
There is room for much study and investigation. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Review the various theories of play. What elements are found 
in each that have educational significance? 

2. List play material for children from four to six years of age. 

What is the basis for vour selection? 

/ 

3. What is the nature of the play and the playthings of preschool 
children as presented by Van Alstyne? 

4. Give other factors that influence play. Illustrate. 

5. What plays did you enjoy most in childhood? What factors 
influenced your choice? 

6. Show how an activity which starts as play may become work 
to the child. 

7. Consider the words play, work , recreation , drudgery, amusement . 
Wherein do they differ? 

8. Quote the definitions of play given by three or four other authors. 
In what respects do they differ? 

9. Give illustrations of play that reveal personality trails. 

10. Make a list of habits and attitudes that can be developed 
through play. 

11. Modern life is so organized that the child in the city has little 

opportunity to develop the muscles above the waist. What 

tYpes of play activities can be encouraged that will make up 
this lack? 

12. How do you account for the large number of mechanical toys 
on the market? Which toys would you select for the four-year- 
old child, the seven-year-old child, and the ten-year-old child? 
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Chapter 75 

Personality Development, Maladjustments 

and Mental Hygiene 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PERSONALITY 


Meaning of personality. Every individual is a combina¬ 
tion of traits, such as physical appearance, gestures, speech, 
ideas, emotions, habits, and skills. These characteristics 
function together as an integrated whole and constitute what 
is generally termed personality. One trait may be so dominant 
that other qualities lose their significance, yet all of them are 
important and most of them are possible of modification 
through education. 

Factors of personality. In order to achieve the desirable 
development of a child's potential qualities of personality, we 
must first analyze the complex whole into certain basic factors 
which, in their interrelations, produce an entity having a 
balance and a coordination of responses to stimuli. We 


have therefore analyzed personality into the following basic 
factors, five in number: 

1. Physical structure: The first set of traits to affect the indi¬ 
vidual himself and other people is the physical. Such char¬ 
acteristics as comparative height and weight, length of limbs, 
hair color and eye color, features, skin texture and coloring, 
and bod\ proportions have a definite effect upon personality. 

2. Mental ability: The extent to which an individual is 


mentally alert is of course a potent influence upon his adjust 
ment to his environment. 



This chapter was written by Lester D. Crow. 
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3. Emotions: Those responses of an individual which are 
commonly termed emotional cannot be considered to be sepa¬ 
rate and definite behavior patterns but are “complex habits 
based on many experiences which find their base in the glandu¬ 
lar and nervous constitution of the individual and which act 
as drives to behavior which becomes socially desirable or 

undesirable.” 1 

4. Aptitudes: An individual’s personality develops in terms 
of his ability to perform more or less successfully than others 
certain definite functions; hence the possession of a specific 
interest or aptitude as such must be included in any listing of 

the basic factors of personality'. 

5. Environment: No one lives in a void. The environment 
into which a child is born and all other environments to 
which he will progress are vital to the development of those 
inherent traits that constitute the whole individual or per¬ 
sonality. 

The effect of social heritage upon biological inheritance. 

To what extent does the child inherit his personality? A 
carpenter, a cook, or a dressmaker must hav e raw materials 
with which to work, but the results attained depend upon the 
treatment the materials receive. The product, though con¬ 
taining the finest of ingredients, may be unattractiv e and un¬ 
usable or it may be classed as an example of fine art; less de¬ 
sirable raw materials, because of skilled and understanding 
treatment, may become good finished products. The same is 
true of the newborn infant. He possesses certain potentialities, 
more or less desirable, which need to be developed through 
the finest education or functioning that the environment can 


offer. . ( 

Habits and attitudes developed during the first six years of 

life have a fairly lasting effect upon the individual’s later be¬ 
havior. The mother who because of inertia or doting “love 
does nothing to train her child in socially desirable behavior 

i F. D. Brooks and L. F. Shaffer, Child Psychology, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1937, p. 277. { 
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is failing in her responsibility. Her excuse, when the child 

evinces selfishness, lack of emotional control, etc., that "the 

teachers will take it out of him when he goes to school'" not 

onlv shows her own inability to meet the situation but also 
/ * 

indicates that she is ignorant of one of the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of psychology. In the same category may be placed 
those who accept the theory that nature must take its course 

and that, since there is a certain amount of "wickedness’ 5 in 

✓ 

all of us. the sooner we get it out of our system the better. 
Another form of this lack of understanding of the importance 
of early training is the philosophy, too generally accepted in 
the recent past, that nature must be permitted to express her 
own "personality/" Hence, if at table the young daughter of 
the hostess decides that nature urges her to pour soup down 
the collar of the guest to see what will happen, or if voung son 
slides under the table announcing that he is now a tiger and 
behaves accordingly, a mother's comment upon the originality 
of her offspring may cause others to shudder at the thought 
of the forms this "originality" may take in later years. 

Persons responsible for the maturing child must realize 
that the development of this individual is not a sole act but 
a group process built up as a result of innumerable actions 
and reactions, sometimes apparently infinitesimal and unim¬ 
portant but always contributing to a complex whole. A 
teacher who is known to have an unusual amount of influence 
over young people often says to her classes, "You and I will 
all be different people at the end of this period, just because 
we have been together. .Are you going to make me a better 
person for being with you for forty minutes?” 

PH1SICAL STRICTURE AS A FACTOR OF PERSONALITY 

Body structure and health. A child is born. He weighs 
nine pounds or six pounds; he is either a sturdv voungster or 
a weakling. The underweight child, rightly, is cared for with 
an anxiety which is absent in the treatment of the more 
normal infant. But what happens as the child grows older? 
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If the weakling develops to normal growth, do the adults 
recognize this and treat him accordingly; or is he constantly 
reminded of the lact that he was a delicate baby and that 
therefore he must still be treated as such:* The child mav be 

4 

taught to believe that he is different from other children and 
should receive special consideration. In this way a selfish 
self-centeredness develops which causes the child to be un¬ 
popular w ith his fellows; or the child mav resent the “coddling'’ 
and attempt feats beyond his ability in order to show that he 

is no longer a babv. A child who is constantly reminded that 

v * / 

he “almost didn't live" may grow up to be afraid of life and 
so may become hesitant about tackling issues and seeing them 

through. Another result of this earlv weakness mav be the 

• • 

dependence of the child upon the parent. A mother tends to 
lavish upon a delicate baby care and attention which make 
him so much a part of herself that she cannot let him go. and 
there is developed a bond between the two which will prevent 
his becoming an independent person. 

An unusually healthy and large specimen of babyhood may 
find later that this fact has a definite effect upon his person¬ 
ality. Parents tend to be unduly proud of such a child. Visitors 
are reminded that he was “such a big baby.” Attention is 
called to the fact that he has consistently measured above 
average, that at two years of age he wore four-year-old clothes, 
etc. This emphasis upon a characteristic which is a matter 
outside his control may cause a child to develop a feeling of 
superiority to children of his own age that in turn will lead 
to an attitude of antagonism among them. This condition 

mav be intensified bv the attitude of adults toward him. Be- 

✓ 

cause of his vigor, especially if he is also above average in 

alertness, adults mav treat him as if he were really as old as 

/ * 

his size would seem to indicate. 

Little Audrey is twenty-eight months old; physically, she 
resembles a child of four. Her family expects her to have a 
four-year-old maturity, with unfortunate results. In spite of 
her size, she is still a baby who should not be taxed beyond 
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her physical and mental strength. She is expected to endure 
long automobile rides. She is allowed to sit at table with 
adults, be stimulated by the sight of adult food which is 
denied her, and then told that a ; 'big girl M like her should be 
ashamed to fuss. As a result of such treatment, a sense of 
thwarting may leave permanent scars upon the child s adjust- 
ing personality. 

Eyes, hair, etc. Such physical factors as color of the eyes, 
texture of the hair or skin, are significant. Dickie has curly 
blond hair. Although he is five years old, his mother is un¬ 
willing to have his hair cut. His sister who is nine years old has 
straight hair of an indefinite brown shade. Both these children 
are affected by such remarks as: ‘‘Dickie, you and your sister 
should exchange hair.” “Dickie, you should have been a 
girl. 55 “Marian, why don't you steal Dickie's hair? It's wasted 
on a boy. 55 It is not surprising that a feeling of jealousy should 
develop in Marian and that Dickie is constantly on the de¬ 
fensive when other children refer to him as a “sissv. 55 Ger- 
trude’s mother is very proud of her daughter's blue eyes and 
usuailv dresses her in blue to match them, at the same time 
commenting upon the fact. Little three-year-old Gertrude is 
becoming quite self-conscious about her appearance and flatly 
refuses to wear anything except blue, preening herself when 
she feels that she is dressed appropriately. 

Abnormalities. Perhaps the most serious effect upon a 
child of his physical appearance is that caused by an abnor¬ 
mality. Short stature in a bov. extreme tallness in a eirl, ears 
that are large or badly placed, exceptionally large hands or 
feet, or more serious abnormalities are often real tragedies in 
the life of the child, especially if adults are unwise enough to 
focus attention on these lactors. A child cannot forgive ridi¬ 
cule, even though it is given in the spirit of fun. .Also unfor¬ 
tunate is an attitude of overprotectiveness on the part of the 
parent because of the disfigurement. Especially is this true 
in families where there are other children. A girl of twelve is 
very bitter because her sister, who is nine and suffers from a 
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slight limp caused by an accident in infancy, is the pet of the 
house. The older girl must give up her playthings, ribbons, 
etc., if the younger child demands them. Naturally, the latter 
has learned that she may have anything which her fancy dic¬ 
tates and uses no control, thus constandy antagonizing her 
older sister. 

Adult attitudes. A child may be physically normal in 
every way and yet suffer because of adult attitudes. Florence 
resembles her mother in appearance. The mother has never 
liked her own appearance, referring to herself as a “monkev 
face." When Florence was born the mother exclaimed, 
“Another monkey face," and persisted in referring to her 
daughter as “Monkey Face." This situation was intensified 
when baby brother was born. He resembled the father's 
family and to the mother's thinking was an unusually hand¬ 
some child. Little Florence was made to feel that she was 
personally responsible for the fact that she could not be so 
attractive as her baby brother, and she was forced constandy 
to relinquish to him all her own belongings, as well as to 
sacrifice her plans. The father, who admired the features of 
his wife and daughter, became Florence’s staunch champion, 
with the result that a series of conflicts started between die 
parents which continued as the children grew up. The family 
is now definitely divided. The boy has developed into a 
typical “mamma’s boy,” while Florence has learned to play 
upon her father’s affection to the point of causing open rup¬ 
ture in the familv. 

4 

Development of desirable attitudes towards physical 
structure. What should be the attitude developed in a child 
toward his physical characteristics? Since the child is bom 
with a certain physical constitution, there is litde that he can 
do about it except to develop -whatever physique he has 
through proper habits of eating, sleeping, cleanliness, carriage, 
and dress, and forget about it. That should be the philosophy 
of parents and friends. No undue attention should be directed 
to anv physical characteristics except in a constructive way. 
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A child should never be led to believe that he is in any way 
abnormal. If there is a defect, it should be recognized by 
adults and by the child as soon as he is able to understand, 
but only in so far as the child may be influenced to overcome 
the difficulty or to accept it and compensate for it in another 

way so that he may be socially desirable. 

Helen is definitely bowlegged. As a child this did not 
bother her, as she has always been a lovable youngster and 
popular with her group. However, when she entered high 
school she began to be self-conscious of her walk. Although 
her parents have little money, they realized that this condition 
would interfere with her normal development and had her 
legs operated upon. Now, although Helen is still in a plaster 
cast, she is happily tutoring in her subjects fully appreciative 
of her parents’ sacrifice to give her this treatment, and de¬ 
termined to take her place again in her schoolwork and her 
group. Little Lavinia, two years old, has attractive teeth. 
Since candy is not good for her pretty teeth, she good-naturedly 
accepts the fact that candy treats are few and far between. 

Adults have a real responsibility in this matter. Young 
children respond to the stimulation of their social environ¬ 
ment earlier and more thoroughly than is realized. Comments, 
favorable or unfavorable, concerning the personal appearance 
of a child should be reduced to a minimum; emphasis should 
always be placed upon desirable behavior rather than upon 
outstanding appearance. It is the duty of all those concerned 
with the education of the young child to view the physical in 
its proper perspective and encourage in the child a healthful, 
constructive appreciation of his own physical constitution. 

MENTAL ABILITY AS A FACTOR OF PERSONALITY 

Effect on the child of his mental ability. Children differ 
in their ability to adjust to their environment. Members of 
the same family show great variation in this respect. In the 
early months of infancy, life for the child is a matter of routine. 
The degree of habituation is closely allied to the maturation 
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of the nervous system. Very early in the child's life there are 
beginnings of responses to the behavior of others. This early 
sensitivity to environmental stimuli places much responsibility 
upon those who set the stage for the young learner. Parental 
attitude as expressed in the type of situations to which the 
child is exposed, together with the adult interpretation of the 
child's responses, has much influence in developing his ability 
to adjust to his environment. 

Unfavorable comparisons. Since parents (whatever their 
own intelligence quotient) desire their children to be brighter 
than all other children, there is a tendency on the part of 
unwise parents to attempt a forcing of the child's responses 
to the adult world. More than this, such parents and doting 
relatives read meanings into a child's accidental behavior. A 
child, by accident, makes a response that seems to show matu¬ 
rin’ beyond his years. This is very pleasing to his family, who 
consequently expect repetitions of this type of response. If, 
however, the intelligent response is not repeated, the failure 
to do so is imputed to stubbornness or illness on the part of 
the child. There then develops either an atmosphere of dis¬ 
approval or one of foolish fussing about possible symptoms of 
disorder. To this adult behavior the child is sensitive without 


in the least understanding what it is all about. 

The condition is aggravated if the child in question has an 
older brother or sister who. because of a more rapidly develop¬ 
ing nervous system, was able at his age to make the desired 
responses more consistently than he has done. Little Audrey 
is unusually alert for her age. Intelligible speech started early, 
her vocabulary at 22 months is that of an average forty-month- 

old child and her abilitv to understand and follow directions 

* 

is also excellent. Her little brother Bobby, nine months old, 


although physically strong and large, is a much slower learner 
than she was at his age. He is a much more placid baby than 


she was and will probably develop into a normally intelligent 

bov. However, his mother is constantlv comparing his lack 

* * 

of response at his age not only with Audrey 1 s behavior when 
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she was nine months old, but even with her present responses. 
She fears that he is a mentally retarded child. Her anxiety is 
intensified by the fact that the baby did suffer a slight head 
injury at birth from which he has apparently completely re¬ 
covered. The mother is always on the alert for any intelligent 
behavior on the part of the child, overemphasizing its oc¬ 
curence, and showing to him her disappointment when he 
fails to respond adequately to a stimulus. It is still too early 
to predict the effect of this treatment upon the child's per¬ 
sonality, but one may venture the prophecy that during his 
entire childhood Bobby will suffer by comparison with his 
more alert sister, unless his mother overcomes her present 
absorbing interest in quickness of responses. 

The bright child. The quick learner has a decided ad¬ 
vantage during childhood. He early recognizes the wisdom 
of adapting himself to the unaccountable demands of his 
elders; if he is well balanced emotionally, he is able to adjust 
his mood to theirs. He is able to win approval for feats of 
memory, such as repeating nursery rhymes, names, numbers, 
etc. He is able to gain the appreciation of his parents, if not 
always of visitors, by his ability to perform upon occasion. 

Studies of bright children 1 demonstrate that thev are in no 

✓ 

way handicapped in developing a normal and well-balanced 
adjustment to others in their social group. However, a superior 
child is in danger of developing an appreciation of himself 
which may cause him to be unpopular with the less alert 
members of his own group. Since he is unconscious of the 
cause of this antagonism, he will know only one way of mect- 
it, which will be more or less complete withdrawal from 
the unsatisfying situation into himself or toward those adults 
who apparently appreciate his behavior. 

If his early experiences have encouraged the beginnings of 
a shut-in personality ’ the child’s condition is no better when 
he enters school life. Parental urgings have given him a better 

1926^ M ‘ Tcrman ’ GerUllC StU(lles °f Gtn,us < Stanford, Stanford University Prcu, 
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background for regular school tasks than that of his more 
normal schoolmates; but he may lack the ability to take part 
successfully in the extracurricular activities of the group, and 
finding himself outside his age group must seek his satisfaction 
in winning the approval of the teacher. Thus a vicious circle 
is started. His success in school work tends to antagonize the 
group still further and he becomes known as “teacher’s pet” 
or, at best, a member of a very small group of similar children, 
all of whom are voted queer by the other children. Because 
of the emotional cond'tion developed, the personality of the 
child will be seriously affected. His own interests, the ambi¬ 
tions of his parents, and the encouragement of his teacher may 
result in a mastery of purely academic work that may place 
him far ahead of his age group and deny him normal social 
relations, or too much study and lack of physical activity may 
be too great a strain on his health. 

Alice entered high school when she was eleven years old. 
Her intelligence quotient was 164, the highest in her class. 
She had been reared from babyhood by an adoring grand¬ 
mother and mother. The mother was in business, and since 
business matters were discussed freely in the home Alice had 
developed an adult point of view. She had attended the ele¬ 
mentary school from which her mother had been graduated. 
There she was well liked by her teachers, was given a great 
deal of freedom, had a few friends her equal in intelligence, 
and spent most of her time with her family. However, she 
was unable to adjust successfully to the high school situation. 
Physically she was not attractive, as she was too heavy for her 
height. Her manner was domineering; she found it difficult 
to follow routine and had little patience with class discussions 
since they were on an intellectual level below her own. She 
was frankly critical of all her teachers with the exception of 
one or two who, recognizing her superior mental ability but 
undeveloped social adaptability, singled her out for the pur¬ 
pose of adjustment. Her early high school life was most un¬ 
happy, and it was only through the wise counsel of some of 
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the faculty that she was able to start making a more satisfactory 
social adjustment. 

Jane, another child who had much the same background 
and ability except that as a child she was the source of argu¬ 
ment between her mother and grandmother, is also having a 
difficult time adjusting to a society made up of individuals of 
average intelligence. Unlike Alice, who took no part in physi¬ 
cal activities, Jane is active in water sports. However, am¬ 
bition has colored her personality so deeply that she cannot 
tolerate defeat. She finished elementary school when she was 
scarcely eleven years old. If she is confronted with a situation 
which she cannot master she leaves it in an emotional tantrum. 
She will not play simple home games with her younger brother 
because she is afraid that he may beat her. If she cannot with¬ 
draw from a situation of this kind she has been known to 


cheat in order to win. Unfortunately her parents are encour¬ 
aging her in this attitude and tend to blame others for any 
possible failure of their daughter. 

The slow child. The problem of the slow child is different 
but equally serious. As a young child he is exposed to the 
disapproval of his parents and the scorn of other children. As 
he matures sufficiently to understand that he is not respond¬ 
ing in the desired way, he is at a loss to know what to do about 
it. Parents of slow children usually recognize the lack in the 
child but are unwilling to admit it. They are torn between 
irritation because he is unable to meet their expectations and 
a desire to protect him from the criticism of others. They 
“baby” him and emphasize the fact that he is only a child 
and cannot be expected to have “an old head on young shoul¬ 
ders.” If this method is followed, the child often becomes 


quite dependent and fails 
have. 


to use whatever intelligence he may 


When the child starts his school life, there seems to develop 
an abrupt right-about-face on the part of the parents. The 
mother insists that her child is as bright as any of the others. 
During his entire school life the struggle continues. In some 
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cases, the blame is placed squarely upon the shoulders of the 

» is encouraged to accuse the teacher of 

favoritism; and the parent is a constant visitor at the school 
in order to complain to or about the teacher. Some parents 
insist that he take subjects that are too difficult for him and 
then accuse the child of laziness and lack of interest. Visits 
to the school are made, in these cases, to gain the cooperation 
of the school in forcing the child to work harder. Any sug¬ 
gestion on the part of the teacher that the child is doing the 
best he can and that he should not be pushed ahead is looked 
upon as an insult. Plans are often made by these parents for 
the continuance of the child’s "education” in an academic 
high school. The father threatens that if the child will not 
study, he must go to work. However, compulsory education 
laws prevent that. The results are inevitable. The child soon 
becomes a past master of the art of deceit. Report cards are 
falsified, cheating techniques are perfected, and with the 
failure of these methods truancy develops. .Although running 
away from home may be explained as a natural "wanderlust,” 
it has been found that the number of such cases is verv small 


among children who are well adjusted in their school life. 

Deviates compared with normal children. The foregoing 
discussion misffit seem to lead to the conclusion that to be a 
well-adjusted personality one should have average intelligence, 
and that there is grave danger if one is a deviate from the 
norm. This is not necessarily true, yet this is a world of average 
people, and social customs and mores are for the great part 
adjusted to the needs and understanding of the average men¬ 
tality of the group. The further away an individual is from 
the mental norm of his group, the more difficult is an adjust¬ 
ment of personality to it. Our problem here is not concerned 
with those who are classed as definitely subnormal. Society 
is recognizing its responsibility for these individuals and is 
slowly but surely working toward protecting the existing 
mentallv unfit and lessening their number. The difficulties of 
adjustment lie in the group with I.Q.s between seventy and 
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ninety and those whose I.Q. exceeds 110. However, society 
needs what both these groups have to offer, if the individuals 
comprising them can be adjusted to desirable social altitudes. 

Parents of normally intelligent children, if they themselves 
are normally intelligent, have relatively little to worry them. 
They will have the satisfaction of seeing their children perform 
at least as well as the majority. Although their ambitions 
may be thwarted because the child cannot quite meet their 
ideal, at least, except in unusual instances, there will be no 
serious disappointments. Teachers know how comforting a 
good average student is. Usually he may be relied upon to 
do his work conscientiously and without fuss. He runs with 
the group and seems to be fairly well adjusted. Parents do 
not need to be called into consultation except for iricndly 
discussions of future plans. 

Mental hygiene for bright children. Perhaps the most 
difficult problem of adjustment is that of children who have 
very superior intelligence. The number of these is relatively 
small, and they are widely scattered throughout the com¬ 
munity. Their ability to grasp the significance of situations 
more quickly than those around them tends to develop emo¬ 
tional disturbances both in themselves and in others of their 
group. These in turn may lead to jealousies, lack of mutual 
understanding, and friction. Terman 1 summarizes his findings 
concerning geniuses as follows: 


Appearing usually in superior families (and the more usually so 
when educational and other early environmental inequality per¬ 
sists) young geniuses are found to display in childhood superior 
intelligence, superior talents, and superior traits of character. The 
converse has not been definitely demonstrated, but the appearance 
in childhood of a combination of the highest degree of general 
ability, special talent, seriousness of purpose, and indomitable per¬ 
sistence may well be greeted as indicating a capacity for adult 
achievement of the highest rank. The child is father of the man: 
the gifted youth will be the leader of the future. 

1 L. M. Terman, op. tit., 2, p. 219. 
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Heredity sets limits, but within these limits the adequate training 

of the most gifted and so also of their less distinguished fellows_ 

may raise them to the designed stature of men unmarred bv the 
defects of insufficient experience, and thus realize in each one the 
complete development of inborn worth. 

The parents' responsibility toward a bright child is great. 
He has here a potential leader, one who will, directly or in¬ 
directly, for good or for ill, influence other members of his 
group. The first aim of such a parent should be to provide 
an environment for the child that is in every way normal. 
Later this child will need to live a normal life in a normal 
world. Therefore he should begin to develop in such a world. 
His delicate nervous system should not be unduly taxed. His 
diet, sleeping hours, and exercise need very careful watching 
and should be thoroughly routinized. Because of his own 
maturing activity, if left to himself, he may tend to overdo. 
Therefore, his physical well-being should be of first considera¬ 
tion. He should not be discouraged in his early efforts toward 
responses beyond his chronological age, but he should not be 
pushed, nor should his activities be made a form of entertain¬ 
ment for guests. As far as is possible, differences between his 
mode of reaction and those of less alert children should be 
minimized. If the child himself appears to be aware of these 
differences and seems puzzled by them, he should not have 
engendered in him a feeling of superiority but merely be 
made to understand that there are differences among people 
and that we cannot all be alike. His superior mentality should 
be made the basis of his behavior training in that he should 
have explained to him more fully than is possible with less 
able children the reason for the desirabilitv of certain modes 
of behavior rather than of others. Pride in desirable behavior 
based upon understanding of it should be developed in the 
child without criticism of those children who are unable to 

understand fullv whv such behavior is desirable. He should 

# * 

be given an opportunity to associate with children of his own 
abilitv, as well as with slower children, so that he may learn 
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group cooperation. This is very important and should begin 
early in life. 

Donald was the bright son of ambitious parents. His father s 
work took him to China, where Donald spent most of his 
childhood and early school life. His school was very exclusive 
and his companions were hand-picked. \\ hen he returned to 


America and entered a New York public school, he had had 
an unusual background both of experience and culture, yet 
he was very uncomfortable with his own age group. This 
persisted through his high school course. He became apathetic, 
listless, and antisocial. To a psychologist to whom he was 
brought for an interview, the boy admitted that he disliked 
people, as no one seemed to understand him or care about 
him. He admitted that the only ones he could get along with 
were children much younger than himself and very old people. 
His parents had attributed this characteristic to his good 
breeding and courtesy. As a matter of fact, with these two 
groups he could be himself: he did not have to keep on the 
protective armor of superiority. 

The bright child at school. The bright child should not 
be overstimulated in his school life. There is no great glory 
in being graduated two years ahead of time. It is better for 
him to be with young people nearer his own age and at the 
same time have a more enriched curriculum in his proper 
grade. Some children are emotionally mature as well as 
mentally accelerated. For them, the rate of progress may be 
decided by consultation of parents, school authorities, and 
the child himself. Care should be taken that this type of 

child does not become interested in so manv kinds of activitv 

* * 

that he has difficulty in carrying any one form to the stage of 
expertness. Too many bright people have flitted from one 
interest to another because of their inability to persist in anv 
one field. Such children may easily develop into charming 
dilettantes, unable to do anything well enough to earn a liv¬ 
ing at it. Bright children should be given plenty of opportunity 
to discover their interests, but guidance should help them to 
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determine what is to be their ultimate vocation, allowing the 
others to fall into the category of avocations or hobbies. This 
is desirable for the best development of personalitv, even 
though later one of these avocations may become a life work. 

Mental hygiene for the slow child. The less able child 
needs a litde different treatment. The fact that he is slower 
than the average must be accepted by the parents, and any 
ambitions which they may have requiring superior mental 
ability must be dismissed from their thinking. A slow child 
is not necessarily a drag on society. There are many occupa¬ 
tional opportunities for an individual who is careful, accurate, 
and interested in routine activities. In fact, such types of 
work are more successfully accomplished by a slow thinker 
than bv one who is more alert. From babvhood, attention 

J * J 

should be given by the parents to the development of traits 
which would compensate for the slower mentality. Parents and 
others who are responsible for the education of the slower child 
need to bear in mind that, although mental alertness is a power¬ 
ful factor in personality, it is not necessarily the chief factor in 
attaining social success and that often the happiest and best 
adjusted members of society are among the mentally less able. 

THE EMOTIO.XS .15 .4 FACTOR OF PERSO.XALITT 

Place of emotions. The young child responds to certain 
exciting stimuli with responses which show evidence of emo¬ 
tional behavior. Early in life these responses are vague and 
cannot easily be classified as overt signs of any definite emo¬ 
tional or “stirred-up" state of the organism. However, such 
responses even in their early indefinite form are powerful 
drives in molding behavior responses of an individual. We 
are so much creatures of impulse that many of us need a life¬ 
time of hard knocks before we are able to develop even slight 
intellectual control of our actions. Those of us who have 
trained ourselves to a fair degree of reasonable rather than of 
impulsive behavior find that our ordinary habits break down 
under the pressure of unusual stimulation. 
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The study of glandular behavior has not yet advanced to 
that point prophesied by semiscientific writers, when it will 
be possible to control the glandular balance of an individual 
to the point of producing at will an entirely stable person. 
However, if the child's glands are normal and healthy we may 
expect them to function properly, and it is our duty to provide 
an environment in which the behavior resulting from their 
activity will be such that the individual will possess a strong 
virile personality rather than a warped conflict-ridden com¬ 
plex of reactions. It is a generally accepted fact that the 
emotions are the foundation upon which are built histories of 
great achievement as well as pitiful stories of wretched fail¬ 
ures. Phvsical constitution and mental abilitv are but con- 

/ 4 

comitant factors which contribute to these constructive or 


destructive functionings of the emotional forces. 

Early emotional responses. The infant’s emotional drives 
direct his responses to their proper stimulation. The feeding, 
petting, and general care of his bodily needs given him by his 
mother or nurse elicit from him satisfied cooings, gurgles, and 
approaches such as snuggling, and, later, extending of the 
arms, body, etc. Cries and movement of limbs are his responses 
to restraint or thwarting. Shrinking and other bodily move¬ 
ments are brought about by such stimulants as sudden noises. 
From these beginnings may develop a multitude of behavior 
responses which may be either desirable or undesirable from 
the point of view of the development of personalitv. Care, 
attention, and physical well-being are satisfying to children 
and they learn to respond freely to those who provide these. 
They are also sensitive to any lack of attention on the part of 
others. The aim of a child’s life is the satisfaction of physical 
and immediate wants, and the adult who supplies these is the 
object of the child s interest and attention. If the adult fails 
in meeting these wants the outgoing love response mav quickly 

change to a passive retreating or a more active bodilv display 
of anger. 

Mary was her aunt’s favorite niece. The aunt was a frequent 
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visitor at the home of Mary’s parents and was always the 
bearer of candw tovs* etc. for the child. For this reason this 

• * 4 ' ^ 

aunt was also Mary's favorite relative. The mother remon¬ 
strated with her sister for "spoiling"’ the girl, but the aunt 
made light of these comments until she realized that Mary’s 
effusive greetings were combined with eager glances to see 
what had been brought for her. Upon one occasion the aunt 
came empty-handed. When Mary realized that there was 
no present for her she ignored her aunt, repulsed the usual 
friendly overtures, and finally pommeled her aunt with both 
her little fists, crying "Bad Aunty, Maty hates you! ” 

Thus in the young child's life love and anger are closely 
allied, and their expression is impulsive and the outgrowth 
of immediate satisfactions or thwartings. The normal child 
may go quickly from a state of love behavior to that of rage 
or vice versa. His memory is short, and a new stimulation will 
divert his attention and bring about an entire emotional 
change. 

One of the earliest causes of the show of fear response in 
an infant is a loud noise or an unexpected sensation of being 
without support. The element of unexpectedness in the en¬ 
vironment, upsetting the baby's accustomed calm, will re¬ 
sult in the characteristic responses of crying, shrinking, trem¬ 
bling. etc. As the child grows older this early association is 
attached to any situation which is strange, or which seems to 
lack the protective factor of his usual environment. In the 
beginning a scolding is feared not because of the meaning of 
the words used, but because of the unaccustomed pitch or 
quality of the voice. Any changed behavior reaction on the 


part of an adult is "feared by the child. 

Little Jack started to finger food. His mother took the of¬ 
fending hand, slapped it very gently, and looked at him with¬ 
out her accustomed smile. Jack felt no pain. During play 
periods, the mother had touched his hand in the same way, 
but this time the physical action was accompanied by a dif¬ 
ferent facial expression. The combination was not satisfying 
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and was associated with the fingering of the food. The inci¬ 
dent was forgotten and the food fingered again. Repetitions 
of the parent's response finally set up a definite association 
pattern that caused Jack to keep his fingers out of the food 
because he was "afraid” of an unsatisfactory result. 

Fears may be developed as a result of unexpected happen¬ 
ings which have no apparent basis. Frances loved dogs and 
kittens. Her parents encouraged her to pet animals that they 
knew to be gentle. One day while visiting friends with her 
parents she strayed out of the house and was thrown down by 
a playful puppy, who continued to jump around her and bark 
shrilly until she was rescued. .After this experience, her re¬ 
sponse to all moving animals, even those with which she had 
previously played, was a complete fear hysteria. She was led 
gradually to overcome this active aversion but as a grown 
woman she admitted that upon the sudden sight of an ac¬ 
tive dog she had to fight an impulse to scream or run 
away. 

The development of the child's attitudes. The child’s 
understanding of himself as an individual, of his relation to 
his parents, his sisters and brothers, and his friends, is built 
upon an emotional basis. He cannot give a clear-cut logical 
reason for his attitudes towards others. He ‘‘feels” a certain 
way about them, mainly because of their behavior toward 
him, but he does not analyze this emotional urge toward or 
away from. To one child, God is an old man with a great 
white beard who lives up in heaven and who will protect 
him and give him what he wants when he is good or who will 
punish him when he is naughty. The child likes one picture 
or musical selection and dislikes another, but he cannot ex¬ 
plain his reason for doing so. With proper training, he can 
recognize that one type of behavior is right and another wrong, 
although he is not always certain, since peculiar things happen 
sometimes when he is doing what he feels is right. 

We must realize that the child’s aesthetic, social, religious, 
and moral experiences are outgrowths of his emotional de- 
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veiopment and are closely linked with his own appreciations 
of satisfaction and annoyance. 

d 

Mental hygiene of emotions. Parents need great patience 
and wisdom in dealing with the emotional life of a child. The 
basic factors underlying the satisfying and unsatisfying ele¬ 
ments of a child's life and his consequent emotional states 
must be understood and treated sanely and objectively. It is 
not always easy to discover the causes of a child's response to 
a situation, but there are certain principles which if followed 
will help to develop at least the beginnings of a stable emo¬ 
tional personality. 

The physical and mental factors of personality have their 
effect upon the child's emotional nature. A sickly delicate 
child is usually more sensitive to emotion-arousing stimuli. 
Not only is he more likely to be protected by adults so that 
he becomes dependent upon others and cannot withstand un- 
satisfving conditions, but his own physical weakness makes 
him less able to adapt to a changing environment. Hence, 
unless great care is exercised, he will tend to become fretful, 
easilv frightened, and given to temper tantrums. Such chil¬ 
dren should of course be well cared for, but not fussed over. 
If the adult is reasonably certain that this child is free from 
pain, he should be left to himself exacdy as a normal child 
would be. 

A child who has superior intelligence needs stimulation 
commensurate with his mental ability. However, he should 
not be overstimulated. Care must be taken that he does not 
engage in activities which are beyond his physical maturity. 
As far as possible, he should be encouraged to take part in 
normal child activities and should have plenty of opportunity 
for contact with other children of his own age. He should not 
be allowed to find his satisfaction in purely mental activities. 
Since such a child is likely to be sensitive and imaginative, care 
should be taken that emotion-arousing elements in his environ¬ 
ment be clearly and objectively explained to him. 

Less able children must be protected from emotional upsets 
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due to their own lack of ability to meet normal stimulation. 

* 

Thev should be given opportunities to achieve success in situ¬ 
ations suited to their limitations. 

For all children, objective well-controlled behavior on the 
part of adults will do much to train young people to similar 

control. 

SPECIAL IXTERESTS AXD APTITUDES 

Effect of parental interests. As a rule, parents begin 
early to plan for the future careers of their children. Some¬ 
times the career chosen is one which the parent himself had 
hoped to follow but for one reason or another had failed to 
achieve. Sometimes the parent expects the child to follow his 
(the parent's) career. It may be that he himself had planned 
otherwise, but the oldest son of the Maitlands had always gone 
into medicine, so he had to do so. Xow, forgetting his own 
objections as a boy, the father is already planning during his 
boy’s babyhood that the family tradition shall be continued. 
If the child is a girl, the mother decides that her daughter 
shall give her the opportunity to enjoy vicariously the career 
which she herself was prevented from entering; or, all the Clay¬ 
ton girls have been school teachers, so Janet will probably 
follow in their footsteps. Women often go to great lengths in 
order to develop in their children abilities which they (the 
mothers) wish to have developed. A story is told about an 
expectant mother whose one ambition was to have her child 
become a great musician. In order to have this ambition 
assured, she practiced on the piano daily for many hours al¬ 
though she herself had no musical talent and found this daily 
practicing a most unpleasant chore. Her discovery later that 
her daughter possessed no musical ability but a degree of per¬ 
sistence equal to her own was a great disappointment. 

Other parents have no preconceived ideas of what the 
child’s life work should be but are constantly looking for 
signs of developing interest. They decide that because the 
child shows a special interest in flowers he will be a great 
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botanist. A child’s desire to thump with both hands on the 
piano means the beginning of a musical career. Taking a 
watch apart to see what makes it go is complete evidence of 
mechanical genius. In some instances it is no more than the 
height of the baby's forehead, or the formation of his ears or 

O ' " 

hands, that leads parents to dreams of greatness. 

No matter what form these parental ambitions take, if they 
are definite and expressed they are certain either to stimulate 
in the child dreams of a future which may be kept from ma¬ 
terializing by his special abilities and opportunities or lack of 
them, or to arouse in him an increasing resentment against his 

4 

family because their wishes are in opposition to his own grow- 

s 

ing interests. 

John as a child showed some ability to play the violin, but 
was also interested in shopwork at school. His teacher of 
music, who, although not consciously dishonest, had in John 
a good source of income, encouraged his parents, who were in 
moderate financial circumstances but were making great sacri¬ 
fices to allow him to study the violin. John wanted to elect a 
mechanical course when he entered high school. However, 
he was discouraged from this because he might injure his 
hands in the machinery. He developed an antagonistic atti¬ 
tude toward the family, and although he went to his "lessons” 
regularly and practiced daily, he refused to "perform for 
friends or visitors at the home. He gradually joined a group 
of bovs who played popular music and, against adult pro¬ 
tests. started a jazz orchestra. He is notv a high school gradu¬ 
ate, has been refused by the good schools of music, and is 
earning a more or less precarious livelihood with his orchestra. 
His manner is sullen and antisocial. Has a good mechanic 
been lost in a poor musician because of parental ambition? 

Children’s developing vocational interests. Children 
too dream about their future. An admired adult is a lawyer; 
the child wants to be a lawyer. A small town girl went to 
Hollywood and made good; the child is going to be a great 
actress. Policemen are wonderful men; one has to do what 
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thev sav and they wear brass buttons; so the ideal vocation is 
that of policeman. Nurses wear attractive uniforms and 
marry millionaire patients or rising young doctors, so the 
girls want to be nurses. All children go through these stages 
of hero worship or romantic dreams. If the child is living a 
normal life with plenty of activity, these dreams come and 
go to be superseded by others. If a careful study of the child s 
real abilities and opportunities is made and followed, these 
many interests may crystallize into a safe and suitable choice. 
If the child's interests are not controlled, he may attempt to 
enter a vocation for which he is entirely unsuited and do 
nothing constructive with his life, or he may flit from one in¬ 
terest to another and, as an adult, be unprepared for any defi¬ 
nite field. In either case, the child's personality will suffer 
from the lack of opportunity to achieve success in work suited 
to his abilities. 

Since the proper development of an individual's special 
aptitudes is so important to the growth of well-balanced ad¬ 
justment, parents and teachers need to give careful attention 
to the discovers - and training of these abilities. 

# v*— 

Desirable development of specific aptitudes. Although 
it is doubtful that the explicit expression in expert performance 
in any field is inherited, it is probable that unusual achieve¬ 
ment has its roots in inherited tendencies. The gifted musician, 
artist, or writer, or the successful mathematician, statesman, 
teacher, doctor, or parent is both born and made. There are 
potential factors, physical, mental, and emotional, which if 
developed in a propitious environment will cause an individual 
to be successful in a selected field, provided the requirements 
of that particular type of activity follow the possibilities of his 
inherent capabilities and developed interests. A psychologist 
was accustomed to say to his classes that a man might have 
an alert mind, might have mastered all the rules, and might 
have a great interest in the work, but if he had a wooden leg 
he could never be a successful fireman! In this case, the 
wooden leg is an obvious barrier, but there are other limita- 
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tions. not so easily recognized but equally important, which 
must be considered as early as possible in planning a career. 

Parents responsibility. It is natural for a parent to give 

thought to the child's future, but a wise parent will delay 

any specific choice until the child is old enough to plan for 

himself with the aid of scientific measures of aptitudes. There 

are ways in which parents may lay the groundwork for this 

decision. First, the\ may frankly analyze themselves, their 

own potentialities and abilities and the history of their own 

families. If a girl who has straight hair wants her daughter 

to have curly hair she will need to marry a curlv-haired man, 

and even then the daughter may inherit hair as straight as 

her mother s. In the same way, if one has vocational dreams 

for one's unborn child, the potentialities for which he himself 

does not possess, he will need to choose a mate who possesses 

them, and even these may not develop in the next gen¬ 
eration. 

Nothing can be predicted with certainty about a newborn 
infant, but a carefully planned environment in which the 
child may develop interests naturally, without too much 
prodding or a surfeit of one particular kind of stimulation, is 
likely to develop desirable interests in the growing child. The 
emotional reactions of the child are. closely linked with these 
interests. A child’s interest cannot be forced; on the other 
hand, it may develop without any conscious fostering effort 
on the part of the adult. The pride resulting from the ac¬ 
complishment of a worth-while job is one of the best means 
of assuring for a person a desirable attitude toward his group. 
The person who is prepared to perform a task which is socially 
des'rable and of value to himself has no time for resentments, 
jealousies, fears, etc., that may warp his personality. Idleness 
or the sense of futility in one's work are often the forerunners 
of maladjusted behavior. 

Development of pride in achievement. During childhood 
the individual should be encouraged to assume responsibilities 
which are suited to his age and ability. The boy on a farm 
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who has his own calf to care for, the girl who has certain simple 
household tasks which are her own responsibility, the child 
who is fortunate enough to be a pupil in a school where a 
sane activity program is in progress have a much better 
chance to develop a wholesome personality than has the young 
person whose one object in life is to amuse himself or the one 
who, if he is doing something constructive, must follow minute 
directions of an adult who becomes impatient if the youngster 
makes a mistake or seems awkward in carrying out these 
details without understanding the purpose or the end result 
of the activity. 

Parents and teachers, then, need to give children responsi¬ 
bilities with freedom of performance, being careful that the 
duties are thoroughly understood and that proper approval 
is accorded to successful achievement. At the same time, at¬ 
tention on the part of the adults should be directed toward 
those types of activities in which the child appears to have the 
keenest interest and for which he shows the greatest aptitude. 
This careful observation, combined with tests of intelligence, 
aptitude, and interest, should enable parents and children to 
decide together, in the light of existing occupational oppor¬ 
tunities, upon the vocation which seems the most promising. 

Much ot uiC maladjustment of pcrsonalitv which is toe 
common at present could be avoided if parents and teachers 
were more careful in helping children to develop whatever 
abilities they possess instead of superimposing adult desires 
and aims upon their maturing interests. 

PERSONALITY AND THE ENVIRONMENT 

Any discussion of the development of personality must in¬ 
clude reference to the environmental facte rs in which the 
personality matures. Consequently, much has already been 
said about these environmental factors. However, there are 
subtle elements in the child’s world which affect the child but 

are overlooked bv the adult. Kurt Lewin gives us the following 
explanation of these effects: 
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The same factors that are critical for the momentary situation 
are also characteristic of the total milieu of the child over longer 
periods of his life. Their effects upon the development of the child’s 
personality and his whole behavior are similar to the effects of the 
forces described in the momentary situation upon his momentary 
behavior. Particular features of the environment are usually less 
important than its total character in determining its effect upon 
development and, more particularly, upon the rate and mode of 
differentiation of the child’s personality*. Overly harsh or severe 
surroundings may lead to the child’s encapsulating or insulating 
himself from the environment. The child becomes stubborn and 
negativistic. Optimal environmental conditions, for example, opti¬ 
mal tension level, varv considerablv with different individuals. It is 

' « 4 

a well-known fact that infants and young children who grow up in 
an institution generally show a slower development in many respects 
than children who grow up in a family. 

It is already clear from the circumstances just discussed what 
great significance a change of environment may have for the child’s 
development. The so-called difficulties of training are not infre¬ 
quently related to the particular requirements of the parents, to 
their characters, and to the way they get along together. These 
difficulties disappear as soon as the child has been for some time 
in a suitable environment. To be sure, the difficulties usually begin 
all over again after a return to the old environment. . . - 1 

Up to now we have been describing the effects of the present 
situation upon development. These effects cease with a change in 
the situation. Nevertheless, the operation of the environment always 
produces, as a consequence, a more or less marked change in the 
individual himself, and thus changes his basis of reaction to all later 
situations. This influence of the present situation upon future 
possibilities of conduct, which is particularly significant to develop¬ 
ment as a process considerably extended in time, is due not only 
to the child's acquisition of certain intellectual experiences but, 
above all, to the fact that his whole person is changed in certain 
specific ways. . . . 

Quite analogous cumulative series due to this vicious circle may 
oe seen in psvchopathic children or in other children that have 
difficulties in social groups. The overexcitable or socially disagree¬ 
able child is not only less competent in his social situation, and thus 
makes his task harder, but also the other children reject him, drive 

1 K. Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality , New York, McGraw-Hill, 1935, 

pp. 110-111. 
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him to a defensive attitude, etc. The child soon gets himself into 
a social situation, originating perhaps in some quite trivial conflicts, 
that would tax the capacities of a child of high social endowment. 
Similar developments of a circular causal relationship between 
capacity and environment are basic, for example, to stammering . 1 
Conversely, not the least advantage of the gifted child consists in 
the especially favorable environmental conditions that he usually 
creates for the future . 2 

Environment and physical development. Opportunities 
for physical development are often lacking, especially in large 
cities. The apartment-house child is a pitiable object. If he 
does not have a playroom, he must always be careful of the 
furniture. These apartments are usually overfurnished, so 
that any attempts at activity will result in bumps and falls. 
He may not run or jump in the apartment because the people 
downstairs will complain. His life in the city street is little 
better. He must look out for automobiles; he must not block 
doorways or interfere in anv wav with the traffic. A broken 
window is a major offense. Because of the value of land, 
playgrounds are few and far between and the child is tired 
before he reaches one. Again, because of city hazards, a 
child may not play in an unsupervised playground, and it is 
not always possible for a community to afford enough play¬ 
ground directors. City schools do not have sufficient space 
for free activity, hence all such activitv must be carefullv con- 

* t 

trolled, and a child's natural urges may be so curbed that he 

develops a sense of thwarting and restraint from which he 
longs to escape. 

Effect of environment upon mental and emotional de¬ 
velopment. The constant rush of traffic, the speed at which 
we live, the ever-present radio, long automobile trips inter¬ 
fering with normal routine all place too great a strain on the 
child’s nervous system. The alert child is overstimulated. He 

1 A. Homburger, Vorlesungen uber Psychopathologie dcs Kindcsaltcn, 
Berlin, Springer, 1926. 

J K. Lewin, op. cit., pp. 112-112. 
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attempts to fit into the pattern and becomes a highly strung 
nervous individual, given to hurried judgments, half-under¬ 
stood truths, and a woeful lack of concentration. A child 
who has to work on an arithmetic assignment to the tune of 
the radio or to heated discussions of economic, labor, and social 
problems is unable to achieve any satisfactory degree of logi¬ 
cal or persistent mental effort and will develop the habit of 
responding to the most exciting elements of his immediate 
environment, and thus idle away his time in inconsequential 
and nonconstructive activities. Teachers are constantlv com- 

s 

plaining that the children of today do not know how to study 

and do not want to study as the teachers themselves did when 

0 

thev were voun^. The fault is not the children's but in the 

« • V- 

environment in which we force them to live. 

Parents tend to contradict themselves in their attitudes 
toward their children. Thev desire their children to meet 

4 

situations on an adult level and yet upon occasions when the 
parents stage emotional scenes of their own, they expect their 
children neither to understand nor to respond. Parents often 
associate fear responses with desirable social agencies or de¬ 
velop fear of places or things that later cause emotional diffi¬ 
culties for a child. Threatening such punishments as closing 
a child in a dark closet or telling a policeman of his naughtiness 
may be the beginnings of phobias in the child that may affect 
his personality for the remainder of his life. 

The hygienic environment for a maturing child. The 
most desirable environment for a very young child is that 
which affords him clean, quiet, well-regulated routine. His 
times of sleeping and of eating should be fixed. -Ail excite¬ 
ment, undue noise, or breaking of routine should be avoided. 
There should be little or no fondling or handling of the 
infant except for purposes of caring for his physical com¬ 
fort. 

As the child grows older, the routine may be gradually re¬ 
laxed, but his sleeping, eating, exercise, play, etc., should still 
follow a time schedule. He should not be allowed to deviate 
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from this routine one day, and then be punished if he wishes 
to do so at another time. The child's conception of “right” 
and “wrong” develops gradually, but adults must not take it 
for granted that the child is able to have an adult understanding 
of the environment in which he lives. New crises in the child's 
life need preparation before they occur. The first day at 
school may be a tragedy unless parents have prepared the 
child to look forward to his entrance into this alien environ¬ 
ment as a reward for growing up. The sooner the child can 
be weaned from complete dependence upon the mother and 
the home environment the better for him. Nursery schools 
are desirable means of enlarging the child's horizon; so arc 
play groups of his own age and kind. It is in this respect that 
children who live in the suburbs or in rural areas which arc 


not too completely isolated have an advantage over city 
children. They may in truth “express” themselves in free 
activitv which is indircctlv controlled bv adults. 

/ • 4 

During the child's school life, he develops best when he has 
certain routine tasks, with appropriate reward for success in 
them. Combined with these should be periods of play and 
socialization with his fellows. Thus he will learn how to as¬ 


sume responsibility for duty and so order his behavior that he 
may live peaceably with others. 

The school child should have a relatively quiet place in the 
home for study, and regular study periods. A plan which is 

gaining favor among educators is that of having all the school- 

* 

work, in the elementary school at least, completed during 
school hours, so that the remainder of tne aay may be de¬ 
voted to home duties and family and social activities. Chil- 
ditn in pre-adolescent years should not be included in dis¬ 
cussions of family problems, except in so far as they need to 

understand that family finances will not allow them to have 
unnecessary luxuries. 

A cheerful, well-regulated environment is an absolute ne¬ 
cessity for the development of a wholesome, well-adjusted 
personality. 
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PERSONALITY DIFFICULTIES OF CHILDHOOD 

A child below the age of twelve rarely shows definite mental 
illness. However, certain ineffective adjustments need to be 
discovered and treated in order to avoid later difficulties. 
Some of these will be referred to brieflv. 

Attention getting may take many forms, from the crying 
of the young child to the flaunting, overloud. or aggressive 
behavior of the older children. Parents need to watch their 
rather normal tendency to encourage such demonstrations. 
Any behavior which seems to have attention getting for its 
purpose should be quietly ignored. 

Enuresis is often found in young children. This may result 
from faulty training and emotional maladjustment. Medical 
advice should be sought. The child should not be made to 
feel that the habit is “wicked.If there is no physical basis 

for the habit, the emotional tension should be relieved bv the 

• / 

encouragement of healthful play. According to Teagarden, 
Where a child has not established drv habits bv three or four 

4 * 

years of age. it is common to take him to the physician for an ex¬ 
amination in order to determine whether there mav be anv struc- 

4 § 

tural or organic defect. Kanner says his experience shows that 
there is no such defect in about 68 per cent of the cases which he 
has seen. More often the trouble is that proper training has never 
been instituted and there is no expectation of success on the part 
of parent or child. 

At any a?e, incontinence of either bowel or bladder may be the 
result of wrong relationships between child and adult. This is so 
true that voung children will sometimes have incontinence with 

y dD 

one adult in one home and not with another adult or in another 
home. Incontinence may be the result of negativism or of a desire 
to punish an adult who is not understanding. The cure in such 
cases lies, of course, in the removal of the cause plus encouragement 
for right doing. 1 

Rationalization, negativism, and compensation are prod¬ 
ucts of a child's lack of security if he feels that he is not meet- 

iF. M. Teagarden, Child Psychology for Professional Workers , New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1940, p. 187. 
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ing with the approval of adults. A child fails to do ns hat is 
expected of him. and rationalizes the situation, placing the 
blame on the disapproving adult or upon some other object 
in the environment. If the child is unable to succeed in one 
form of behavior, he will attempt to compensate for it by ex¬ 
celling. or trying to. in another form. The unpopular child 
in school may steal money in order to be a lavish giver. If 
his school-work is unsatisfactory, he will attempt to gain at¬ 
tention by stories of his prowess in other fields or of the ex¬ 
ploits of his family. A child may be interfered with in an 
activity. He is unable to make an adequate adjustment 
promptly, so he adopts a negativistic attitude—becomes stub¬ 
born. sometimes violently emotional, and refuses to respond. 
These forms of maladjustment are best prevented or cured by 
giving the child plenty of opportunities to engage in activities 
in which he will be able to achieve success. 

Daydreaming. The "dreamy'' child is the despair of 
many parents and teachers. He seems to surround himself 
with a world of his own. The adult's world is too difficult 
for him to master, so he creates his own of which he is usually 
the "hero” who will be appreciated by his family when he 

is dead or has won fame. A little of this is not bad. if the 

* 

child can make his adjustments to a real world when necessary. 

Imaginary illness is for the child another method of 
escape from the harsh demands of his life. Early morning 
sickness may be very severe until it is too late to go to school, 
when a miraculous recovers- is noted. Headaches and other 

4 

pains are common means of attention getting or of being ex¬ 
cused from a task which the child cannot or will not perform. 
The child who lives in a well-adjusted environment seldom 
shows symptoms of this disorder. 

“Nervousness” and anxiety. Most serious of these ad¬ 
justment difficulties is that "jumpy,” "jittery” fearfulness 
which is due to the child's consciousness of a lack of stability 
in his environment. The wheels of the home or of the school 
life do not revolve smoothly and he can do nothing about the 
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situation except to live in a constant state of fear of impend¬ 
ing doom. The cause of this fear must be discovered and 
removed. 

At least one of these forms of maladjustment may show itself 
at some time in every child's life, but their expression will not 
be serious or lasting if the environment is quiet, orderly, and 
free of emotional conflict, and if the adult control is firm but 
kindly, allowing reasonable freedom for desirable self-expres¬ 
sion. 


MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY 


Existing personality-rating scales are not well adapted for 
administration to young children, since reading comprehen¬ 
sion is needed for adequate response. However, such testing 
material as Hill’s “Test in Civic Attitudes” (Public School 
Publishing Co.), Woodworth and Mathew’s “Personal Data 
Sheet” (H. C. Stoelting Co.), Tomlin’s “Best Thing to Do” 
(Stanford University Press), Freyd’s “Occupational Interest 
Blank” (H. C. Stoelting), and similar scales may be used in 
conjunction with information gained from personal study of the 
child’s family, environment, etc., in gathering data which 
may throw light upon the factors which have influenced the 
development of an existing total of personality. 

Such a studv has been made by Dr. Alice Crow of the 


personality factors of a hundred New York City children 
between the ages of seven and twelve. The results of the 
study are based upon the following: 


I. The administration of: 

1. An intelligence test. 

2. Hill: Test in Civic Attitude. 

3. Woodworth and Mathews: Personal Data Sheet. 

4. Tomlin: Best Thing to Do. 

5. Baker: Telling What I Do. 

6. Strang: Social Lsage. 

7. Brainard: Specific Interest Inventory. 

8. Freyd: Occupational Interest Blank. 

9. Pressy XO Form B (with older children). 

10. Sims: Score Card for Socio-Economic Status. 
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II. Health History. 

III. Record of School Achievement. 

IV. Family History. 

V. Interviews with teachers, parents, and children. 

A brief summary of her findings follows: 

1. The children studied ranged in intelligence from 76 I.Q. to 
179 I.Q. Other factors being equal, the brighter children 
showed better social and school adjustment than did the slower 
children. 

2. Phvsical disability did not in itself necessarily cause personality 
maladjustments. 

3. The social and economic condition of the family was not 
necessarily a factor in maladjustment if other conditions were 
favorable. 

4. The fact that a child was an only child, or a twin, or that he 
was the oldest or the vouneest member of his familv did not 

/ W m 

affect his personality unless combined with other undesirable 
environmental factors. 

5. Nationality or educational background alone did not have 
significant influence upon personality. 

6. In general, children between these ages showed only slightly 
significant vocational determination. Their interests were the 
result of other factors in their life, such as success in a specific 
subject in school, desire to improve upon the present economic 
status of the parent, or admiration of an adult. 

The study seems to indicate that, since personality is an 
expression of the whole individual, any one factor is significant 
only in its relationship to other qualities. A characteristic 
which in one combination of factors may produce a socially 
undesirable individual may under other influences combine 
with other traits in the formation of a well-integrated per¬ 
sonality. The student of personality must avoid hastv gen¬ 
eralizations concerning the inevitable power of anv one of 
the factors, such as economic status, place in family, mental 

alertness, etc., to divert the development of personality into a 
certain definite mold. 

Some of the cases studied showed excellent adjustment, 
sometimes in unfavorable conditions. In many instances, one 
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trait seemed to dominate under a strong environmental influ¬ 
ence. Whenever it was possible to eliminate or improve this 
undesirable factor, a better personality adjustment was ef¬ 
fected. A few illustrations are given. 

John K., age nine, I.Q. 149, Grade 4B, is an excellent 
student and wishes to be an engineer. The family is poor, and 
he has always been a delicate child. The two latter factors 
have excluded him from many normal activities. He is a 
docile, well-behaved child, but he developed a fear that his 
health and the lack of money in the family might interfere 
with his ambitions. The family are encouraging him in his 
studies and are watching his health carefullv. 

Milton B., age nine, I.Q. 123, Grade 4A, does good work 
at school but only when driven to do so; he is aggressive and 
has little respect for his elders. His father is a truck driver. 
The boy is generally obedient, not because he feels he should 
be but because he is afraid of punishment. He does not know 
what he will do when he grows up but insists that his work 
will be something that will give him a position superior to his 
father's. The father has agreed to be less “rough” with the 
bov. 

4 

An example of excellent adjustment is shown in the case of 
little Florence K., a°:e eight, I.Q. 145, Grade 2B. She has a 
little brother two Years old, of whom she is very fond. The 

* 4 

home conditions are verv a^ood. her health is excellent, and 

' 'w' > J 

she is making a fine adjustment to school and playmates. Her 
parents do not believe in too rapid progress in school but are 
stressing interest in simple experiences. 

An entirely different picture is presented in the case of 
Lawrence T., age eleven, I.Q. 115, Grade 7, good school 
w*ork; the older of two bovs. The familv have moderate 

* 0 4 

means. The grandfather, who lives with them and teaches 
both boys Hebrew*, always has a word of praise for the younger 
boy (five years old) and speaks of his virtues to everyone. The 
older boy is aware of this, clashes with his grandfather, and is 
very assertive when speaking to him. He is becoming in- 
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creasingly stubborn in his relations with others. The parents 
are aware of the conflict but seem unable to meet tin- situa¬ 
tion without disturbing the emotional balance of the entire 
family. 

John L., age eight, I.Q. 84, Grade 4, is the child of parents 
who have separated; he lives with his mother. John is unsocial 
but thinks that everyone likes him and is known among the 
children as a “show-off.” The mother is on the offensive if 
he is criticized and blames everyone else for his lack of suc¬ 
cess in school and with other children. 


Robert S., age ten, I.Q. 128, Grade 4, has one half-broch'-r, 
sixteen years old, two sisters nine and three years of age, and 
a baby brother two months old. Robert is much bothered by 
the fact that there is a lack of money in the house; he sleeps 
with his half-brother—uncomfortable bed and noisy street. 
He dreams of robbers, fire, the police, and his lessons (especially 
arithmetic, his poorest subject). When asked how he likes 
his baby brother, his answer was, “We haven't got enough 
money now. I don’t know what they wanted him for.” 

An unfortunate case of mother domination is shown in the 
situation of Lilvan O., age ten, I.Q. 110, Grade 5A, younger 
sister, economic status high. Lilvan is made to follow minutely 
the tastes and wishes of her mother, who dominates the entire 
family. Lilyan has learned that it does not pay to assert 
herself in fulfilling her own wishes because her mother be¬ 


comes terribly upset, and the family becomes unhappy. When 
her mother is not present, the child is very willful. An instance 
of this attitude is shown in the following quotation from a 
report of her music teacher: “One day the mother left during 
the child’s music lesson. As soon as Mrs. O. was out of the 
house, Lilyan refused to play what I put before her and said, 
I hate this Minuet. I always have to do things I don't want 
to. I won’t play it.’ This behavior was verv different from 
her usual submissiveness. I told her that her lesson was over 
and asked her to send her younger sister in for her lesson. 

Lilyan looked uncomfortable but obeyed. The sister’s lesson 
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proceeded, and soon Lilyan returned to the room, sat down 
in a chair directly in the line of my vision, and started to 
whimper. These whimpers grew into sobs and from sobs into 
hysterical crying. I spoke to her, but she would not answer. 
I sent Ruth from the room and asked her why she was crying. 
She commenced to howl, T don't ever want to plav that 
Minuet but if mother finds out that I refused to play it, she 
will make me stop taking lessons. I've begged mother to 
ask you for another piece instead but she won't even listen to 
me. I always have to do what she thinks is best. I never can 
do the things I think are best. Please let me finish the lesson 
because mother will be upset and we’ll all be unhappy.’ ” 
Mrs. O. feels that she is a pal to her children, she plavs 
with them, sings, dances with them; they cooperate in pre¬ 
paring meals, shopping, etc.; yet the relation is a tense one. 
Even during play or in jest, they must be on their best be¬ 
havior lest they be reprimanded by their well-meaning (?) 
parent. She may call them "dopey” in jest, but the children 
may not retort in the same vein of humor. They have many 
educational toys with which they must play even though they 
may not want to. They have fine clothes, a beautiful home, 
and many luxuries; the children’s friends are very carefully 
chosen, but the mother assures everyone that they are very 
democratic. Mrs. O. was a registered nurse before marriage; 
therefore Lilyan is certain that she wants to be a registered 
nurse and nothing else! Lilyan is taught to give generously to 
gain friends—and these friends dare not refuse her gifts. 
The girls have been told many times that teachers are “crack¬ 
pots or old maids.” The mother has made the following 
statement in the presence of the children, “I’d rather have 
mv children be chambermaids than teachers. All the teachers 
I know are supporting lazy husbands and are sour and grouchy 
because of their home conditions. They come into the class¬ 
room and vent their personal feelings on innocent youngsters.” 
As long as Lilyan lives in this environment, the chances of her 
developing a well-balanced personality are very slight. 
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The conclusions of the foregoing study are borne out by 
Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, who write: 

As an illustration of the futility of attempting to get psychological 
insight from the study of social factors that are not given in psy¬ 
chological terms, we mav refer to the multitude of studies of the 
child's “position in the family” as determined by his birth order. 
His psychological position in the family is of the utmost importance 
for the development of social behavior, but “psychological position*’ 
is by no means completely dependent on birth order. . . . The 
question whether the child feels accepted and loved; his emotional 
relation with his parents; the competition or support which brothers 
and sisters bring to him: and the specific pressures or areas of free¬ 
dom and stimulus that come along with one position in the family 
or another are probably more important than the objective fact of 
ordinal position. 

A more fruitful procedure than sheer comparison of children in 
terms of birth order is suggested bv a number of studies which 
have been analyzing the relation between parent attitudes and 
children’s behavior. From several sources we find hyperactivity in 
children associated with attitudes of rejection on the part of the 

source we find children with mothers who 
tend to be “over-protective,” as well as those with “constructive’* 
mothers, more happily adjusted than children whose mothers are 
domineering or hostile. Tentative results from another study 
su gg es t that “shy” and “well-adjusted” mothers tend to have hap¬ 
pier children than “dominating” mothers. 1 


Since traits do not develop in isolation from one another, 
any attempt at measurement of trait development must take 
into account the interaction of traits in relation to the child’s 
physical and social environment. \\ e could well conclude 
this discussion with a quotation from Lois B. Murphy: 

The understanding of any behavior in relation to the whole per¬ 
sonality, then, depends upon an understanding of the child's status, 
as far as general outgoing social responses is concerned, then the 
range of behavior which he shows in different situations, dominant 
trends and dynamics of variation within the range. It may be re¬ 
peated here that probably tne range of behavior, dominant trends, 

. 1G ‘ B - Mur P h y T - M. Newcomb, op. at., pp. 362-364, by per¬ 

mission of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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and particular forms of variation shown by a given child depend 
upon the influences from both his immediate and his general cul¬ 
tural setting, interacting with the constitutional characteristics he 
himself brings to his culture. 

Prediction of a child's behavior in a new situation would depend 
upon accurate analysis of this situation, in relation to his own range 
of possibilities and dynamics of response to variations in his sub¬ 
jects e relation to situations, or their value for him. Seen geometri- 
cally. any one aspect of behavior or trait is a point of intersection 
of different lines of influence, and the interaction of these different 

influences with the situation determine the point at which this 
intersection occurs. 1 

SUM MARI' 

An individual's personality is not a natural outgrowth. He 
inherits from his parents certain physical, mental, emotional, 
and vocational potentialities which are influenced bv the 
factors of the environment into which he is born and in which 
he matures. 

The traits of personality are not independent entities, each 
developing apart from the others; but a constant interaction 
of the physical, mental, social, moral, emotional, religious, 
and other aspects of this development form an integrated 
whole which constitutes the personality. 

The early years of a child's life are very important. The 
adults responsible for his education must have a thorough 
understanding of his nature and clear knowledge of the most 
effective techniques of desirable development. Activities 
within his abilities, a well-organized routine, freedom from 
emotional disturbances, and careful observation of inherent 
interests and aptitudes are essential. 

The environment of the child should be so controlled that 
no one characteristic or trait develops to the point that it is 
dominant over other traits, preventing a balanced growth of 
all traits. 

In an integrated personality there is a harmonious function- 

1 Reprinted from Lois B. Murphy, Social Behavior and Child Personality , 1937, 
p. 283, by permission of Columbia University Press, New York. 
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ing of all the physical, intellectual, social, aesthetic, recrea¬ 
tional. and vocational possibilities of the individual. 

The child whose personality is well balanced is free from 

emotional conflicts; he is efficient; successful, and happy. 

QUESTIOXS A.XD EXERCISES 

1. Explain the statement, “No trait of a child develops in isolation 
from other traits.*' 

2. To what extent may a parent predict the probable personality 
qualities of his newborn child? 

3. Discuss the relative importance of biological inheritance and 
social heritage in the development of a child's personality. 

4. If a child is born with a deformed right arm. what can a parent 
do to help his child's adjustment to a two-armed society? 

5. What personality difficulties may develop in a very bright 

child whose parents are financially comfortable and ambitious? 

How mav these difficulties be avoided? 

* 

6. Describe five wavs in which undesirable fear associations mav 
be developed in young children. 

7. A three-year-old child indulges in “temper tantrums" if denied 
something which he desires. Trace the possible causes of this 
characteristic and describe desirable methods of treatment. 

8. What can a teacher do about a bov in the fifth erade of ele- 
mentary school who is sullen, insolent, and uncooperative? 

9. How early should future vocational interest be stimulated in a 
child? Justify your opinion. 

10. Lpon what factors are a child's concept of “right" and “wrong" 
based? How may his moral understanding affect his personality? 

11. Evaluate the statement that the first six vears of a child's life 

s 

are the most important in personality development. 

12. List some of the forms of personality maladjustment common 

to young children or preadolescents. Illustrate one of these 

and show how it mav be overcome. 

* 

13. Mary B. is the oldest child of a large family. Her I.Q. is 125, 
but her school work is unsatisfactory and she does not seem to 
be happy. What can a teacher do about the situation? 

14. John M., age ten years. I.Q. 85. is an orphan who lives with 
his aunt and uncle and their only child, a boy aee nine. I.Q. 110. 
What difficulties may arise and how should they be met? 

15. Florence L., eleten years old. has four brothers raocinsr in age 
from nine to fourteen years. In order to assure for her a well- 
adjusted personality, what precautions must the parents take? 
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Chapter 16 

The Exceptional Child 


THE BRIGHT CHILD 

Social importance of the gifted. Among all the deviates 
to be found in the school population there is no group more 
deserving of study than that comprising those children whose 
intelligence rating is distinctly higher than that of the rank 
and file. Strange to say, however, probably fewer exceptional 
children in this classification enjoy the benefits of wise and 
intelligent handling than in almost any of the other well- 
defined deviational groups. If, as we suppose, the future 
leadership of the race must rest upon the wisdom and the 
insight and the training of its brightest and cleverest members, 
society does ill in failing to exert itself conspicuously to the 
end that the gifted may be identified early and provided with 
a kind of training that may be relied upon to equip them ade¬ 
quately for the high task of leadership tomorrow. The creative 
work of the world, whether in the realm of the physical and 
technological or in the realm of the artistic and the literary, 
or in the realm of finance, or government, or economics, or 
the professions, or whatnot, must be performed by those rela¬ 
tively few in any generation whose intellects, regulated by 
proper emotional and social and spiritual training, shine like 

beacon lights across the horizon. 1 

The gifted are superior in most traits. In general, the 
term gijted is reserved for the most brilliant one per cent of 

1 Leta S. Hollingworth, £: The Importance of Studying Mental Deviates, 
Jour. Consult. Psychol , 1, No. 5 (19 j ), • 3_^. 

This chapter it as written by Laurence Augustus Averili 
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the juvenile population, testing perhaps above I.Q.. 130. The 
work of Terman, 1 Hollingworth, 2 Laycock. 3 and others, has 
dispelled rather definitely the old wives’ tale that the gifted, 
as a class, have more than the ordinary emotional, physical, 
or personality defects found among an unselected group. 
Thus, Terman found the gifted to excel the controls in all 
ages in originality, perseverance, sense of humor, common 
sense, ability to make logical associations, span of attention, 
initiative, power to generalize, breadth and depth of interests, 
etc. The bright child turns out also to be taller, heavier, 
better nourished, and in better general health than the un¬ 
selected; he is likewise more honest and trustworthy. While 
there is, of course, considerable deviation within the gifted 
group itself, as DeVoss and others have shown, its members 
are on the whole superior to the unselected throughout the 
whole gamut of observable traits, with the possible exception 
of manual ingenuity. In the school they do their best work in 
abstract intellectual subjects, and their poorest in penmanship, 
sewing, manual training, and gymnastics, being in these per¬ 
formances no better than the controls. 

Characteristics of the bright pupil. How may the teacher 
recognize the bright pupil? The following check list of char¬ 
acteristics may prove helpful: 4 

High score on an intelligence test. 

Boredom and ennui, when there is no physical basis for them. 
Quickness of mental process. 

Occasional flashes of brilliant insight. 

Liking for abstract subjects. 

Impatience with slow and average children. 

Superior vocabulary. 

Striking unevenness in day-to-day performance. 

1 L- M. Terman, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vols. I, II, III, Stanford University 
Press, 1926, p. 144. 7 

1 Leta S. Hollingworth, Gifted Children, Their .Xature and Xurture, New York. 
Macmillan, 1926. 

* S. R. Laycock, “Adjustments of Superior and Inferior School Children ” 
Jour. Soc. Psychol., 4 (1933), 353 /. 

‘ L. A. Averiil, “What Is the Bright Child?” Understanding the Child, 2, No. 3- 
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Strong curricular likes and dislikes. 

Evidence of wide general reading. 

Superior general knowledge. 

Inconspicuous manual and motor abilities. 

Frequent moods of indifference to school tasks. 

None of the qualities listed should be regarded per se as an 
index of superior brightness in a pupil. Taken together, 
however, they should provide a promising point of departure 
from which to observe and study any child believed to be of 
superior endowment. 

High I.Q. should never be taken as the sole criterion for 
selecting children either for special classes or for special han¬ 
dling within the regular classes. The three most commonly 

used criteria Martin found 1 to be intelligence, achievement 

✓ 

tests, and teacher judgments, with scattered use of the follow¬ 
ing additional criteria: school records, health examination, 
parental sanction, psychological clinic, classroom work, rating 
in study habits, manifested interests, and projected educational 
plan for the future. Where special classes are in operation, 

Martin found that selection for them is ordinarilv made 

* 

around the third or fourth grade. The classes continue typi¬ 
cally through the eighth grade, with two cities maintaining 
them also through the high school. The average size of class 
is 30.9 pupils. Socialization is provided for by permitting 
the special class children to attend the regular classes in art, 
music, and gymnastics, where thev are necessarilv thrown in 

✓ O * - * * 

contact with the mass of pupils. As little publicity as possible 
is given to the special class and its make-up. There is no es¬ 
tablished standard for the curriculum; some schools put greater 
emphasis upon the creative subjects of music, art, and dramat¬ 
ics; others fuse the social subjects for purposes of more unified 
study; others add modern languages, appreciation and writing 
of poetry, etc: still others are content merely with broadening 
the traditional course of study without adding anything new 
to it. The feeling is pretty general in those schools where 

1 L. C. Martin. “The Education of Gifted Children,” Jour. Except. Chn 4, 
No. 5. 
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special classes are maintained that these children do not be¬ 
come egotistical and unsocial if wisely handled. 

Segregation in school versus regular grade placement. 
Opinion among educators and psychologists is rather un¬ 
fortunately divided as to whether gifted children should be 
selected out of the general group early and placed in special 
classes or continued in the general school population. In the 
former instance, they may have every incentive of expert 
teaching, proper competition, and adjusted curriculum to 
guarantee their profiting to the limit from the years of their 
schooling: in the latter, they may either follow an enriched 
curriculum, spending the same number of years in the schools 
as their less brilliant fellows, or they may be permitted to 
telescope the entire school course by proceeding through it as 
rapidly as they can, and so reach the higher rounds of the 
educational ladder at a correspondingly early age. Unques¬ 
tionably the latter procedure in one or the other of its phases 
is the far more usual one followed in the United States. 
Statistics gathered by the U. S. Office of Education (1938) 
indicate that in 1934 only seventeen school systems in eleven 
different states maintained special schools and classes for the 
bright. These numbers had shrunk bv 1936 from seventeen 


systems to fourteen and from eleven states to nine, owing to 
the reduction in school support due to the depression. It 
appears that in 1936 only 3009 children of supernormal abil¬ 
ities were being schooled in special classes in the entire country'. 

We may contrast the contentions of Dr. Henry H. Goddard 
and those of Dr. Garry C. Myers to indicate the lines of argu- 
ment with reference to the special versus the regular classes 
for these types. The former- insists that the bright child does 


not receive a square deal when compelled to remain in the 
undifferentiated class, that he is wasting his time, and that 
he tends to fall into habits of mischievousness, dawdling, and 

«•“"> ’ 3 ' N '°- 

chiLlf 31 d %i T a,T“.T " d ,te Q ” of 
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idleness because his alert mind is not kept properly occupied. 
In the special class. Goddard insists, the gifted child is happy, 
easily disciplined, and is in a situation in which the teacher 
has time and opportunity to bring about the needful adjust¬ 
ment of habits and attitudes. On the other hand. Dr. Mvers 

' / 

contends that segregation of the gifted, while possibly advan¬ 
tageous to their intellectual development, creates difficult 
problems of social adjustment which cannot be overcome. He 
disagrees with the findings of Terman and Goddard, et al ., 
and asserts that the gifted child is regarded by his mates 
more or less as an odd stick: that he is socialized less readilv 

* 4 

than the average: that he finds other children dull and unin- 
teresting and hence tends to withdraw from the group, thus 
confirming his social maladjustments; that he never equals 
them in play skills; that he is the butt of ridicule; and that 
he is driven more and more into unsocial forms of activity. 
Parents, too. it is alleged, make the lot of the gifted child worse 
bv handling him as an unusual and rare specimen, and flatter¬ 
ing themselves that thev are given the custody and training of 

Vw> - W ' 

such a gifted individual. Let such a child, says Myers, remain 
in the regular class of children and proceed at his own speed. 1 

Acceleration or enrichment? The more common practice 
bv far is to continue the gifted children of a community in 
the grades with the rank and file, providing for them either 
an enriched curriculum that will require as many years to 
complete as the other children require to complete the con¬ 
ventional one. or else promoting them on to the next grade as 
rapidly as possible. The latter method is, of course, difficult 
to administer, and it has the disadvantage of creating social 
and phvsical discrepancies between those who are at age and 
those who are increasingly underage. The White House 
Conference endorsed the enrichment theory, 2 and it is prob¬ 
able that the majority of educators concur. The chief diffi- 

1 “The Social Problem of the Gifted Child." Jour. Exctpt. Chn., 2, No. 2. 

i "The Handicapped and the Gifted," White Ho-use Conference on Child Health 

and Protection, 537/.. New York, Century, 1933. 
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cuitv with enrichment is the danger that the materials offered 
the gifted children may be little if any different from the con¬ 
ventional, and that such additional features as can be incor¬ 
porated may prove to be sporadic and uncoordinated. 

Regardless of how the curriculum is administered, it ap¬ 
pears that, since the bright child is a completely normal in¬ 
dividual so far as his health, interests, and capacities are 
concerned, there is no reason why he should become conceited, 
or egotistical, or unsocial, provided those who handle him 
from infancy upward do not spoil his chance to remain well 
adjusted in personality and character traits. Shown off and 
exclaimed over and boasted about and overstimulated by his 
parents, and heralded by his teachers as ''different,” a 
“prodigy," a “genius,” etc., he tends naturally enough to 
develop traits of personality that are not to his advantage and 
that operate to imperil his social relations with other children 
and to impress him needlessly with his own rare tjifts. The 
only patent reason for a gifted child ever developing into a 
maladjusted child is the fact that grown-ups in his environ¬ 
ment do not give him a chance to be like other children and 
to grow up among them in a normal and healthful manner. 1 
The responsibility of parents to safeguard the early develop¬ 
ment of the bright child and to protect him from all forms of 
scholastic or other exploitation is definite and clear. Regarded 
and handled from the first as anv healthv, normal child 
should be, he should grow up into and through the school 
years with his personality and behavior patterns adequate to 
guarantee a well-adjusted and highly useful life. 

THE M EXT ALLY DEFICIEXT CHILD 

The problem of the dull. That society appears more 
concerned over the problem of the mentally deficient child 
than over that of the superior is often inferred from the fact 
that, w hereas schools and classes for the latter are few and 
far between and are becoming fewer and farther between. 

1 E. H. Martens, Teachers' Problems with Exceptional Children. Part 2 , Gifted 
Children, Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 1933 , 45/. 
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schools and classes for the former are increasing by leaps and 
bounds. The L : . S. Office of Education reports 1 that forty- 

. eight states maintain such special provisions 
for the mentally deficient in 643 different cities, with an en¬ 
rollment of approximately 100.000 children, the figure having 
doubled even within the past ten depression years. It would 
appear that the public generally feels the importance of 
special consideration being given to the mentally dull in order 
to equip them to be self-supporting. 

There are. of course, all degrees of mental deficiency, just 
as there are of mental sufficiency. In the present discussion 
we shall be limited to that group of the mentally deficient 
who, while being educable, cannot profit from the regular 
grade work and who must therefore be provided with an 
educational program that will prepare them for later voca¬ 
tional and social adjustment in the communin’. It is estimated 
that approximately two per cent of the school population 
falls within this classification. It is dangerous to attempt to 
delimit the two extremes of I.Q. range, for I.Q. is but one— 
though it is perhaps the most significant—of the determiners 
of mental deficiencv. Even’ clinical worker has had the ex- 

4 * 

pcrience of finding two children with the same I.Q. rating, 
one of whom was classifiable safely as normal while the other 

4 

was unquestionably feeble-minded. Much depends upon the 
social adequacy or the social inadequacy of an individual; 
much also depends upon his physical adequacy or inadequacy, 
and much upon the motivating influences which drive him. 
Possibly we shall be reasonably safe, however, in assuming 

* y x / 

that those border-line children whose I.Q.'S fall roughly be¬ 
tween sixty and eighty comprise the educable group for whom 
the special school or the special class is indicated. 2 

Why the special class is indispensable. Permitted to 
drag through the allotted years in the regular class, the men- 


! Statistic? of Sp'ci-z! Schools cn: €!:>?'•> f;r Exceptional Children. Bull. “3*\ No. 2, 
Washington. l\ S. Office of Education. 193". 

1 M. Murphv, •‘The Social Adjustment of the Exceptional Child of Border¬ 
line Mentality," Jour. Consult. Psychol 2, Xo. 6. 
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tally deficient child wastes precious time at trying to master a 
kind of school work for which he has little or no aptitude, in¬ 
stead of being provided a curriculum adjusted to his potential¬ 
ities and designed to develop his personality and social traits 
so that he mav earn his livelihood and fit without friction into 
the life of home and neighborhood and shop. Compelled to 


apply himself to formal content or academic subjects, he gets 
no training of hand and sense; he becomes discouraged and 
often embittered at the poor showing he makes in the school¬ 
room. and he develops various compensatory attitudes and 
habits which are bound to interfere seriously with any prospect 
of satisfying life experience beyond the school years. Discov¬ 
ered earlv enough, however, and exposed to an educational 

program that is properly 
tations and needs, the mentally deficient child in the border¬ 
line group may escape the personality and behavior problems 
that are likelv otherwise to ensnare him, and mav be trained 
to be not only self-supporting but, and equally important, 
self-respecting and socially well adjusted. 

It may well be, as certain educators in this field have pointed 
out recently, that vocational competence in a machine civiliza¬ 
tion is becoming increasingly more difficult for the border¬ 
line individual. 1 In a less highly mechanized and technological 
age, this type could be given simple manual and vocational 
training for which they could find a place in the workaday 
world; in modern industrial organization, however, the need 
for production workers is passing to a need for maintenance 
workers, and the latter must undoubtedly be possessed of 
more intelligence than the former. The machine has taken 
over the production end pretty largely: and the machine 
has consequently restricted sharply the potential channels of 
absortion of the mentally inferior people. 2 Still, it is obvious 
that it must be in the manual field that those of lower academic 


adapted to his peculiar limi- 


1 Dr- M. S. Viteles, at the Third Institute on the Exceptional Child, and 
Dr. J. S. Plant, before the American Psychiatric Association, 1937. 

1 Cf. M. Murphy, op. cit. 
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intelligence will have to be absorbed, if in any at all. and it 
is theoretically and to a degree actually possible to keep the 
rolls of those who must continually receive relief at a minimum 
by maintaining in the schools a curriculum adapted to those 
children who can hardly expect to progress in the conventional 
subjects. 

Content of the special curriculum. The general nature 

of such a curriculum has been recentlv restated excellendv 

' / 

by the Conference on Retarded Children. 1 In the three R 7 s, 
it is recommended, emphasis should be placed upon reading 
and number work that is common to the social and industrial 
environment of the child. Reading should include street 
names, signs, food names, price lists, advertisements, house¬ 
hold articles, family words, common animal names, sport 
pages, funnies, etc. Spelling and writing should be limited to 
writing letters, applications, ordering goods, and other specific 
potential needs. Number work is related definitely to market¬ 
ing, personal budgeting, and the like. Much attention should 
also be given in these classes to health habits and hygienic 
living in order that the pupil may learn how to conduct his 
life most efficiently. In science, seasonal activities in plant 
and animal life, household chemistry and physics, and in¬ 
dustrial processes can be presented. As emotional stabilizers, 

art, music, dramatization, and rhvthmical activities have an 

, / * 

important place for the mentally deficient. By presenting 
these materials in work or activity units of experience, the 
teacher of these types is able to capitalize the interests of her 
pupils, challenge their individual resourcefulness, and approx¬ 
imate actual life experience as a cooperative proposition and 
as an integrated series of events and situations. Much study 

'w' 

of individual pupils must of course be carried on to determine 
specific bents, abilities, interests, limitations, etc., and to adapt 

the materials of instruction to them. 

After all. the goal of schooling for any type of child is social 

1 E. H. Martens summarizes the findings of the conference in the Jour ■ 
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competence, and this goal stands out most sharply, perhaps, 
when one envisages the mentally deficient, for in a peculiar 
wav the adjustment of these children to wholesome living is 
conditioned upon the skill developed in them to live inde- 
pendendy, manage their own affairs circumspectly, adjust 
wiselv to social surroundings, and achieve such cultural ma¬ 
turin' as they may be inherently capable of achieving. 

Need for improvement in the special program. Actual 
practice in the special class lags, of course, behind experi¬ 
mentation. and it is unfortunatclv true that in manv rooms 

✓ » # 

designed for the border-line pupil the curriculum is not suffi¬ 
ciently differentiated and individualized. Taking its origin in 
a somewhat obscure conviction that the special child cannot 
handle the conventional subjects, the course of study too often 
found in these rooms comprises a hodge-podge of manual 
activity, with the rudiments of language and the social sub¬ 
jects appended. Work units are too infrequently found, and 
a coordinated and synchronized program of properly adapted 
materials is perhaps the exception still rather than the rule. 
However, extensive beginnings have been made, and it is not 
too much to expect that increasingly in these classes we shall 
have a program of socialization and life preparation that will 
turn out, at the end of the special training years, young people 
who will fit more happily and competently into their situations 
than is perhaps yet the case save in relatively few instances. 
Murphy's follow-up study {op. at.) of border-line deficients 
five to fifteen years later indicates too well that inadequate 
training in the school years leads inevitably to unsatisfactory 

adjustment, both socially and vocationally, in the after-school 
period. 

THE PARTIALLY SEEI.XG CHILD 

Regular classes unsatisfactory for use of these types* 

Approximately one in every five hundred of the school popu¬ 
lation is possessed of vision sufficiently low to make it unwise 
to remain in the regular grade classes, and for these tvoes 
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some 161 citv school svstems scattered over twentv-seven 

m 4 4 

states maintain sight-saving classes. While provisions are 
thus made for but a small percentage of those children in our 
schools who ought to be receiving the benefits from such 
specialized education, it is gratifying to note that over a 
period of ten years the number of school systems maintaining 
sight-saving classes has doubled. 


The children comprising this group are boys and girls with 
serious and often increasing eye impairment. Many of them 
have been given the best possible correctional attention, but 
even so the acuity and quality of their vision continue low, 
and it is important that they be placed in surroundings where 
every possible aid can be given to conserve the remaining vi¬ 
sion and at the same time provide them with an educational 
diet that is not inferior to that of normally seeing children. 
Permitted to remain in the regular grades, they experience 
great difficulty in doing reading and number work, since 
manuals and work books and textbooks are printed in type 
which is either entirely undecipherable to them or else which 
will tax their eyes to the breaking point if they persist in mak¬ 
ing the accommodative effort to see. Seat work, board work, 
ordinarv drill work, and map work of all sorts are impossible 

to them. 


The sight-saving curriculum. In the special class, the 
partiallv sighted find the priceless boon of textbooks and work 
books printed in large, clear type: of maps and graphic ma¬ 
terial minus the mass ot detail that they found so taxing in 
the conventional texts, and emphasizing only the important 


general factors: of large chalk and pencils with heavy leads; 
of sizable sheets of buff-colored paper on which to work; and, 
quite commonly, ol typewriters on which they ma\ learn to 
write by the touch method and thus remove eye strain in 
note taking. composition, etc.; and of provisions for much co¬ 
ordinating work with the hands that can be earned on with 
a minimum of eve strain. Movable and adjustable desks, a 
maximum of manual work in connection with projects, much 
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oral instruction, and plenty of variety in instruction help to 
conserve the faulty or failing vision. At the high school level, 
good readers with normal eyes read aloud assignments lor 
which there are no large-type books available, thus presenting 
essential materials to them in regular course through the 
auditory channels. Through these and other methods and 
devices, the well-organized modern sight-saving classes suc¬ 
ceed in carrying along the partially sighted at a pace that 
does not fall appreciably behind that maintained by the 
normally seeing, and in keeping them thus always at grade. 
Supervisors and advisers help them in selecting their courses 
and in adjusting themselves in general to the work of the 
school. 

Wise parental and school handling essential. It is 

highly important for the parent and teacher to remember 
that, like all other physically handicapped children, the par¬ 
tially blind are driven by the same motivating forces, crave 

the same satisfactions, and have the same emotions as the 

* 

normal group. They should not, therefore, be singled out and 

made to feel different from the others: so far as thev are in- 

* 

dividually able to enter into the normal activities and enjoy 
the routine range of experience open to all children, the 
partially sighted should have many of the same experiences 
and be afforded the same opportunities for self-expression as 
children with normal vision. While being constantly sympa¬ 
thetic to their obvious limitations and solicitous of their needs 


and welfare, the adult guardians of the hard of seeing should 
make every effort to indicate by their attitudes and their 
expectations that these children are essentially comparable to 
all other children, and to see to it that thev are under no cir¬ 


cumstances dismayed with the troublesome apprehension that 
they are inferior, or incompetent, or incapable of going for¬ 
ward like other children. Especially are they not to be branded 
as defectives, or blind, or “abnormal. ’ Rather, they are 
to be given the reassuring consciousness that the handicap 
they have is not insuperable, and that the school and society 
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are adapting educational materials to their type of impairment 
so cleverly and effectively that they will be quite as able as 
the others to succeed in the world and to enjoy the ordinary 
satisfactions and pleasures of life. 

Early detection of defective sensory apparatus impor¬ 
tant. There is one other obligation which everv parent 
and every teacher should observe; that is. to be on the watch 
from the earliest months of the child's life for anv evidences 

4 

of abnormality or impairment of the sense organs, especially 
of the eyes and ears. It is nothing less than tragic when, as 
too often happens, the degree of vision in a child's eyes, or the 
sharpness of his hearing, deteriorates undetected to the point 
where recuperation or even staying is impossible. Through 
neglect of infections or of the after-effects of certain of the 
common respiratory diseases of childhood, or through unre¬ 
duced strain upon the sense organs, it often comes about that 
a child's eyes or his ears proceed a long way on the road to 

deterioration without anvbodv's being: the wiser. Even the 

# / 

routine schoolroom health inspection may fail to detect the 
condition until it has become aggravated. Parents and teachers 
may be equally at fault in ignoring the evidence, or in ascribing 
it to heedlessness or obstinaev, when as a matter of fact ines- 

4 ' 

timable and irreparable physical damage is being done to the 
organs by the daily routine. The continuing exaction which 
ordinary school and home tasks make upon failing eyesight 
and hearing not onlv endangers the stabilitv of the organs but 

sD * w 0 ^ 

may also and commonly does permanently impair them, and 
set off in the personality a long train of psychological symptoms 
such as loss of confidence, inferiority. discouragement, baffle- 

4 4 v- * 

ment, and sometimes even rebellion and delinquency. 

Often, of course, the victim does not himself realize that his 

eves or ears are anv different from those of others about him; 
/ 4 

especiallv is this the ease with younger children, notably with 
those in whom the deterioration gets under way in the pre¬ 
school vears. Having no standard of memory for comparison, 

0 w 

the child cannot but ascribe to a defective mind rather than 
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to deficient sense organs his subsequent poor showing in 
school, his hesitancy and uncertainty of reaction, and his 
growina: social embarrassment and ostracism. To fail to dis- 
cover earlv any such irregularity is to start the sufferer off 
upon a pathway that becomes increasingly steep and impas¬ 
sable. Prompt detection and medical attention are the right 
of even' child thus handicapped. The adequate parent and 
the adequate teacher will be continually on the watch for the 
first indications in every child that deficiencies of eye or ear 
are cominsr into evidence. In this connection, of course, 
much more ought to be done than is now being done to con¬ 
struct. equip, and maintain the conventional schoolrooms 
evervwhere so that the best known principles of health control 
may be exemplified, especially as they relate to the conserva¬ 
tion of hearing and vision. 1 

THE HARD OF HEARI.XG CHILD 

The problem defined. In modern educational terminol- 
oev the term hard of hearing, is reserved for those children who 
are bom with normal senses and who are therefore able to 
develop normal speech patterns through the conventional 
imitation of speech in the social milieu of childhood, but who 
somewhere along the educational pathway—perhaps shortly 
after school entrance. perhaps not until high school—find 
themselves with impaired hearing ability. This condition may 
not be progressive, but it usually is. The subject is normal in 
all respects, including ability to speak, but he finds it increas¬ 
ingly impossible to hear, for which reason unless proper meas¬ 
ures are taken he mav suffer psvchologicallw sociallv. and 

4 A » w « / « / 

vocationally. School statistics indicate that approximately 
ten per cent of the total school population are thus handi- 

1 No discussion is offered here of the totally blind, nor of the to tall v deaf with 
poor vision, nor yet of those with poor hearing and poor vision. These types 
are so specialized and demand such peculiar attention in institutions or in 
specially segregated groups that they do not properly belong in this treatment. 

CJ. I. B. Hall, “Practical Treatment of the Deaf-Blind,” Jour. Except. Cbu 3, 
No. 4, 102 jf. 
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capped by impaired or destroyed hearing. In the present dis¬ 
cussion we shall disregard the relativelv few consrenitallv or 

'—' * '—• < 

otherwise totally deaf 1 numbering only about 52.000 persons 
in the United States), since they must ordinarily be institu¬ 
tionalized, and present no problem to the rank and file of 
teachers and parents. For classificational purposes, a loss of 
sixty-five per cent or more of hearing ability in the better ear 
automatically places an individual in the totally deaf or 
"stone deaf' category, and for him institutionalization in 

4 * 

state or private schools for the deaf is ordinarily indicated. 

Impaired hearing does not make normal adjustment 
impossible. It cannot be pointed out too emphatically that 
the hard of hearing child is a normal child so far as his endow¬ 
ment and potentialities are concerned, his only claim for in¬ 
clusion among the exceptional being the fact that specialized 
techniques must be utilized to safeguard his personality and 
provide for his socialization. Whereas the totally deaf fail to 
dominate their environment and are socially less competent 
than hearing individuals. 1 it has been demonstrated in great 
numbers of instances that where special attention is given to 
the hard of hearing they may be adjusted with tolerably com¬ 
plete satisfaction to themselves and others. Brunschwig, for 
example, has shown 2 that there was sufficient overlapping of 
social behavior scores as between even the deaf in residential 
schools and the hearing children outside to indicate that the 
former were not a group apart from the latter. Habbe has 
shown likewise that hard of hearing junior high school boys 
tend to show the same behavior characteristics and personality 
traits as do normally hearing boys. 3 Madden, using 4-A 
audiometer tests in conjunction with intelligence and achieve¬ 
ment tests, concluded that the psychological responses of the 


1 Cf. K P. Bradway, "Social Competence of Exceptional Children: The Deaf, 

the Blind and the Crippled," jour. Except. Cr.n.. 4, Xo. 3. 64_<f. 

; L. Brunscnv.is. "Personality Study of Deaf Children.” Teachers College Con - 

tnb-.ticrs !■: Education, 1936, Xo. 68 . _ . 

3 S. Habbe. "Personality Adjustment of Adolescent Boys with Impaired Hear¬ 
ing." T-oco'ts Cilltgt Contributions to Education, 1936, Xo. 667. 
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hard of hearing “differ more from those of the deaf than from 
those of normal hearing/’ and consequently that the hard of 
hearing should be educated with the normal rather than with 
the deaf. 1 Meyer deplores the fact that children with low 
hearing are herded together instead of being handled in the 
normal hearing group. Even the deaf children, he recom¬ 
mends, “should be educated in public day schools that keep 
them confined in the company of the deaf the smallest number 
of hours possible among the twenty-four.” 2 

Peck and Samuelson distinguish, in addition to the deaf 
and hard of hearing, border-line or intermediate types com¬ 
prising children who arc unable to hear conversational voice, 
even when it is raised- without the use of hearing aids, and 
also children who develop total or almost total deafness after 
having finished four or more years of school. 3 Many of these 
border-line cases can be continued, they maintain, in the 
regular classes provided they are taught lip reading and proper 
conservation of their hearing and speech. A few require 
special classes, and some should be placed in schools for the 
deaf, the disposition of each being a strictly individual problem 
involving vocational, social, and personal backgrounds and 
adjustments. 

The modern viewpoint stresses principles of mental 
hygiene. Beginning with the monumental work of the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing, in 1910, there has come 
about in the United States a strong movement in most com¬ 
munities to identify as promptly as possible those children who 
are developing hardness of hearing or whose hearing level has 
fallen, and to provide for them a supplementary form of 
schooling that will make it possible for them to continue 
normal life experiences both in school and afterwards in the 
life of the community. The formation of the American Society 

1 Cf. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 1931, No. 499. 

* M. F. Meyer, ‘‘Fitting into a Silent World; the First Six Years of Life,’* 
University of Missouri Studies , 9, No. 2, 1934. 

3 Cj. “Twenty-Five Years for the Hard of Hearing Child/’ lour. Elxetpt. Chru . 

2, No. 5, 116/. 
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for the Hard of Hearing, in 1919, solidified and gave national 
scope to the movement. Heretofore, "poor litde deaf children” 
had been regarded as and treated as irredeemably abnormal. 
And, save in sporadic instances of self-discipline, they did 
actually prove to be helplessly maladjusted vocationally, so¬ 
cially, and psychologically. 

The modern viewpoint regards the hard of hearing child, 
as we have seen, as a thoroughly normal individual, with 
normal potentialities for education and adjustment. It is 
when other children are taught to regard him as different, or 
when he is herded into segregated groups of similarly handi¬ 
capped pupils or is otherwise singled out as abnormal, that 
the hard of hearing child becomes a behavior or a personality 
problem, and the task of training him for any worth-while 
vocational adjustment a formidable one. To fail to conserve 
the hearing from the beginning, to incarcerate hard of hear¬ 
ing children in schools or institutions for the deaf, to penalize 
them for acquiring lip-reading skill, to make them any more 
oversensitive to the use of hearing aids than the partially 
sighted are to the use of glasses, to withdraw them from the 
regular group and place them in ungraded classes because 
thev are falling behind scholastically, to withold occupational 
and vocational preparation, and to think of or refer to them 
as abnormal persons—all these are disastrous to the hopeful 
and adequate schooling and the normal personality evolu¬ 
tion of the hard of hearing group. Unfortunately, however, 
the rank and file of those who surround them—teachers, 
pupils, adults in the community, and even many parents— 
have not vet learned the basic lessons regarding the training 
and handling of those whose hearing is impaired. 

Lip reading. Lip reading, for those who are sustaining a 
hearing loss, should be started as early as possible; prompt 
identification of the hard of hearing and of the potentially 
hard of hearing is therefore important. In the kindergarten 
and primarv grades, play and handwork activities form the 
basis for building up a speech and lip-reading vocabulary tho 
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extent of which is limited only by the breadth of the program 
set up. Since the language problem is the principal one, 
personal experience and the interpretation of the experiences 
of others must be made the basis of instruction in lip reading 
through the constant use of written, spoken, and printed 
language. With the proper foundations laid for lip reading 
and speech, the child can, by the time he is ready for the 


junior high school grades, earn' on the regular departmen¬ 
talized work inconspicuously. The only requisite is that the 
teachers shall be sympathetic and cooperative so that the 
child may have every inducement to progress at the normal 


rate. 


THE CRIPPLED CHILD 

Causes and extent of crippling. The White House Con¬ 
ference on Child Health and Protection (1930; estimated that 
there are some 300,000 crippled children in the United 
States, of whom 100,000 are in need of special education. 
Not more than one-fourth of these 100,000 are actuallv en- 

* r 

rolled in day schools (24,865 in 1936), and we must therefore 
assume that some 75,000 such children are either getting no 
educational opportunities, or are getting only sporadic or in¬ 
effectual ones. Many of this larger group arc bedridden and 
helpless; many lie in traction or in body casts, or walk with 
abduction splints and casts and are able to move about only 
in greatly circumscribed areas; many are either perma¬ 
nently or for indeterminate periods in hospitals or institu¬ 
tions; many are quite neglected, and are in consequence 
without opportunity or hope. 

There are many kinds of crippling, of course. Accidents 
alone, notably upon the highways, have reached a staggering 
figure in this country. It is estimated that, at the present 
rate, one out of every three of our children will be either 
killed or permanendy maimed before he lives out his life 
expectancy period. 1 Fortunately the growing consciousness 

1 J- J- Lee, “The Economic Significance of Rehabilitation,” lour. Excrbi. Chn., 
3, No. 2, 45/. 
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throughout the country everywhere that something drastic 
must be done to protect those still unmaimed is beginning to 
make a favorable showing. Industrial accidents also are 
responsible for much crippling, especially at the adolescent 
level. Infantile paralysis and bone tuberculosis are common 
destroyers of the vigor and health of bones and muscles of 
children. Weakened hearts resulting from the toxins of the 
children's diseases or from congenital deficiencies cripple 
many children, although cardiac conditions are less numerous 
than strictly orthopedic forms of maiming. Infrequent causes 
of crippling include malnutrition and rickets, falling, severe 
burning, spastic paralysis, encephalitis, epilepsy, hemiplegia, 
arrested motor development, pallidar lesions, developmental 
disturbances, etc. 1 While many cases of crippling, especially 
those of a developmental nature, require special and long¬ 
time hospitalization, the more usual forms of crippling are 
manifested in children who find it possible to get to school, cr 
who at least are educable and therefore must be handled 
educationally either at home or in the hospital ward or in 
whatever other place they may be receiving care or treatment. 

It is now rather generally established that the care, educa¬ 
tion. and rehabilitation of cripples is a state responsibility. 2 
Whenever conditions of safety demand it, or whenever they 
require special treatment or services unavailable in the con¬ 
ventional schoolroom, they should be placed in special 

classes. 3 As is true of most other forms of abnormality it is 

/ / 

desirable to retain crippled children in the regular classes 
(according to their mental abilities 
ness is not too great to make such a thing practicable. Ac- 
tuallv, ninety per cent of our handicapped children are in the 

1 P. Schilder, “The Psychological Implications of Motor Development in 
Children,’’ Proceedings of the Fourth Institute of the Exceptional Child, Oct., 
193”, 38/. 

2 H. H. Howett, “Legislating for Crippled Children/ Welfare Mag., Ill. Dept. 
Public Welfare, 19 (May, 1928). 624/. 

3 J J Lee. Policies and Practices tor Determining the Eligibility of Children for 
Admission to Special Classes, Michigan Dept, of Public Instruction, 1935. 


) if their degree of helpless 
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care of regular teachers. A recent survey in one typical ^tate 
(Colorado) indicates that only twenty-nine per cent ot the 
oarents of crippled children are financially able to provide for 
the care and training needed by these types, for which reason 
the necessity for the state's assuming it is obvious. 

Psychology of the crippled child. Regardless of the ex¬ 
tent of their mental impairment, if any. 1 it is highly impor¬ 
tant that teachers and parents who have crippled children in 
their charge shall have recourse to the wisest principles of 
mental hygiene in dealing with them. Impeded in their 
movements, they are ordinarily sharply limited in their play 
activities, and hence their social natures may suffer unless 
particular efforts are made to help them to adjust with reason¬ 
able satisfaction to their lot. Cheerfulness and matter-of- 
factness become indispensable in those who associate with 
them, and there must be never the slightest degree of com- 
miseration or wistful "resignation" manifested. Plenty of 
challenging mental activity gauged to their capacities and 
such physical activity as is feasible to their condition should 
be always available to them. If special physical helps or 
devices or special furnishings and equipment are required, 
they should be supplied as a matter of course, without display 
of emotion or pity. Everything should be done, in other 
words, to make the handicap or the deficiency as inconspic¬ 
uous as possible and to encourage the subject to react ob¬ 
jectively and philosophically to his condition. If a special 
regulation of diet is indicated, care should be taken to create 
an entirely normal atmosphere surrounding all phases of it. 
It is important, too, that the teacher shall take opportunity, 
when the handicapped child or children are not present, to 


1 The intelligence level of crippled children as a gTOup has been found to be 
somewhat below the average for physically normal children. Ct.. for example, 
A. H. Arlitt and M. R. Fernald. “A Psychological Study of a Group of Crippled 
Children of Various Types/’ School ar.d Soc.. 21 (1925). 449 tf. The findings of 
M. V. Lee ( Cj . Jour. Educ. Research. 23 (1931). 164jf.) confirm this conclusion. 
In order to prevent the slowing up of mental processes that goes along with 
crippling, intellectual status must be the criterion to determine proper han dlin g. 
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encourage the normal child associates to maintain likewise a 
matter-of-fact, though an always sympathetic and under¬ 
standing. attitude toward them. Under no circumstances is 
the presence of a handicapped pupil to be seized upon by a 
thoughtless teacher as the occasion for a pointed lecture to 
the school on ‘ : our duties toward those who are lame,” or 
“why we must have sympathy for the weak child,” etc.! 
Handicapped children, at best, become easily morbid and un¬ 
happy when they compare their own relative helplessness 
with the unhampered and unrestricted activities enjoyed by 
tne physically normal; consequently it should be the care of 
all those who minister to them to encourage them in every 
possible way to react wholesomely and positively to their 
condition. 


THE DELICATE CHILD 

Certain exploded ideas. Under this category belong 
three general types of deviating children: (1) the anemic; 
(2) the tuberculous; and (3) those with cardiac conditions. 
The term pretubercu/ous, long used to designate those children 
of low vitality who might be expected to become tuberculous, 
has now been discarded. It has been abundantly shown that 
the debilitated child is no more likely to develop tuberculosis 
than is the robust or normal child. 1 Exposure to active tuber¬ 
culosis is the only constant condition for the development of 
the disease in any child, and it appears to make little difference 
whether he is anemic or not. The Massachusetts studies 
showed one-third of the cases of pulmonary tuberculosis to be 
in children who were not underweight and twenty per cent 
of the contact group to be in normal and overweight children. 

Into the discard along with the term pretuberculous have 
gone the venerable height-weight tables that have so long 
misled people into supposing that there was an average, 
“typical” weight for every child, and that any individual 

1 H. D. Chadwick and D. Zacks, “Observations in the Underweight Clinics 
in Massachusetts/ 1 Jour, oj the A. M. A., 1927, 607jf. 
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weighing ten per cent less than his designated norm was 
anemic and pretuberculous. The only way to establish the 
presence of tuberculosis is by a careful and competent ex¬ 
amination by the tuberculin test and the X-ray. The nutri¬ 
tional condition of a child is of tremendous importance, of 
course, and schools everywhere arc giving more and more 
attention to it. The value of nutritional work with children, 
however, does not lie in preventing them from developing 
tuberculosis; rather, it lies in the building up of their resistance 
to all kinds of infection and in teaching them how to live 
effectively and with the greatest likelihood of happiness and 
unrestricted activity. 

Early detection of cardiac conditions important. Seventy- 
five per cent of all cases of heart disease develop in children 
under ten years of age. 1 Owing ordinarily to tonsillar or 
other infections, the heart is extremely likely to be damaged 
during the childhood years, and it is highly important that 
the genesis of any cardiac condition shall be discovered 
promptly. Adequate cardiac examination can be made only 
with the clothing removed, and the legal restrictions in force 
in many localities operate to handicap the proper preventive 
programs. Most children with heart symptoms can partici¬ 
pate in the conventional school program, and hence do not 
require segregation. They present the same problems in 
general health as the normal children, with the added one 
that they must be helped to build up their natural resistance 
to the point where no further injury can be done the heart. - 

Onlv those in whom the functional abilitv of the heart is im- 
4 * 

paired require to be removed from the regular classes and 
given specialized care. 

Open-window schools and feeding programs. Ever since 
the opening of the first open-air school in Gharlottenburg, 
Germany, in 1904, there has been much attention given to 

among Children of School Ajje/' .V. )\ 

State jfour. Med., 34 (1934), 448/. 

*J- H. Bainton, -Heart Disease and School Lite," Artur. 7<,ur. /V-. Ibaltk. 
18 1252 ft. 
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the importance of open-air treatment of anemic and delicate 
children. Often the zeal for open air has led educators to 
postulate cold air. and we have witnessed all degrees of low 
temperature being maintained in various open-window 
schools and “health rooms'' throughout the winter months. 
The end result of such low temperatures is, of course, as 
Rogers points out, 1 a waste of body energy and a consumption 
of body reserve that should be husbanded jealously. Even 
the wearing of extra clothing in a cold room makes a fatiguing 
encumbrance that a reasonable degree of warmth in the 
room would make unnecessary. Best results axe achieved in 
temperatures between sixty-three and sixty-eight degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

School feeding for the underprivileged and undernourished 
has been carried on in various parts of the country since 1917. 
After all, the chief difference between both the body processes 
and the body composition of normal and malnourished 
children is their intake ol food. In most cases a consistendy 
adequate diet, possibly somewhat beyond that needed by a 
well-nourished child, will ordinarily restore a malnourished 

child to a normal condition of health and nutrition, with a 

* 

corresponding reduction in the nervousness and easy fatigu- 
ability that usually accompany the condition. \Vhile milk is 
traditionally the best dietary staple for these types, it has been 
found that the addition of almost any nutritious supplements 
to the intake of the malnourished— e.g. : milk, figs, oranges, 
wheat germ, sandwiches, etc.—brings about improved 
nutritional status. 2 

Rest therapy. Coming more recendy into the picture to 
supplement open-air schools and feeding programs has been 
the idea of rest and relaxation at stated periods during the 
school day for all children whose health is in any way pre¬ 
carious. Unquestionably rest therapy is quite as important 

l J. F. Rogers. ‘'Schools and Classes for Delicate Children," Bull. No. 22, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 1930. 

3 L. Straciian, "Researches on Children with Low Vitality," jour. Except . Chn. 
Januarv. 1938, p. 25 Jf. 
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as either of the other two. Many children are below par 
physically simply because they do not get enough rest. They 
are subjected to strain and insufficient sleep periods at home; 
they are kept mentally alert and active and sometimes driven 
altogether too hard in the school; 1 and they are overstimu¬ 
lated in the community. The Committee on Handling the 
Delicate Child, organized in 1933 by the International Coun¬ 
cil for Exceptional Children, expressed the opinion that 
every school should provide a place for rest and extra feed¬ 
ing, and that there was no need of setting up special claves 
for such children if these provisions were made. In the 
Boston plan the underpar children attend the regular classes 
for the greater part of the school day. but are given midmorn¬ 
ing and midafternoon rest periods on army cots every dav, 
with a special feeding at ten-thirty. 

School and home cooperation. The care and cure of 
delicate children requires the closest cooperation between the 
school and the home. The teacher should manifest sympathy 
and should be alert to cooperate in carrying out the regimen 
recommended by doctor or nurse, with special reference to 
problems of diet, rest, and personal hygiene. She should 
familiarize herself with the home situation of anv delicate 

9 

parents, convincing them of 
the school’s interest in their child's health and keeping them 
aware, through frequent conferences at the school, of the 
progress made as indicated by the charts and graphs and 
other records which are being kept. The parents, on their 
part, should follow faithfully the recommendations of school 
doctor, nurse, and teacher, or their own familv physician, 
with regard to the food, sleep, and relaxational habits of the 
child. They must be eager to make use of anv clinical or out¬ 
patient or other facilities recommended for his treatment and 
welfare. Parental disputes and disharmonies must be reduced 
to the vanishing point in order that emotional tensions and 
nervous apprehensiveness may be eliminated from the child's 

1 E. B. Sterling, Nutrition and Education, U. S. Public Health Service 37, Xo. 45. 
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any other contemporary educational innovation, not fewer 
than 125,000 children now enjoying the advantages of 
special class work in speech correction in the public schools 
of the United States. We shall make no effort here to go into 
the differentials of speech anomaly further than to distinguish 
between those conditions that may be said to be functional 
and those that are structural. The latter are decidedly less 
common, being confined principally to malformations of 
jaws, palate, larynx, etc., and to such conditions as dental 
malocclusions, harelip, thick tongue, and the like. These 
cases are often, though not necessarily, associated with other 
physical or mental defects. Being structural in nature, there 
is little that the parent or teacher can do to correct or facilitate 
the speech function. 

Functional defects of speech and their causes. The vast 
majority of the cases of deficiency in speech are functional. 
That is to say, the subject has developed faulty habits of 
speech and of articulation, often from the very earliest weeks 
of speaking, and these have fastened themselves upon him 
with all the fixitv of anv other phvsical habits. Thcv inav not 

' ' I 4 4 4 

have been associated either with poor hearing or with poor 
speech models. Most often they have been associated with 
faulty emotional adjustments which have become intensified 
rather than dissipated with growing social experience. Cor¬ 
rection must often involve a vast amount of personality re¬ 
adjustment as well as re-education of the speech function. It 
always does in the case of the more deep-seated defects. As 
Blanton and Blanton have pointed out, tension and the 
nervousness resulting from it lie at the root of numberless 
speech abnormalities in children, both in the home and later 
on in the school. 1 Let the child early experience feelings of 
insecurity, inferiority, anxiety, and the like, the effect upon 
his nervous system is likely to be widespread and profound, 
manifesting itself often in stuttering or other speech defects. 
Frequently other forms of nervous manifestations, such as 

4 

1 Speech Training for Children, Appicton-Ccntury, 1919, p. 183. 
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thumb sucking, habit spasms or tics, biting the nails, mastur¬ 
bation. and choreiform explosions are found associated with 
the speech difficulties. 

Frequendy also downright faulty training of the speech 
organs and the adoption of slipshod habits of articulation may 
be found to be the basis of the slovenly, characterless speech 
of many people, young and old. Good speech necessitates 
vigorous oral activity, careful articulation, and good enuncia¬ 
tion. Since it is much easier to use the minimum of muscular 


effort, the tendencv is strong for anvbodv to fall into slack 
and careless habits of speech. Helen Keller, when asked on 
one occasion a commonplace question by a gentleman who 
spoke so rapidly and slurred over his words so hopelessly that 
even her skillful fingers could not interpret the muscular re¬ 
actions of his throat, made a remark pregnant with meaning. 

;; You will have, sir,” she said with the most careful enuncia- 

»• * 

tion, ; ‘to speak much more distinctly and carefully if you ex¬ 
pect my poor fingers to be able to understand what you are 


saving!” Miss Keller's criticism applies well to millions of 


people whose speech is slipshod. 

Speech correction techniques. In the special class for 
speech correction, to which ordinarily children with speech 
deficiencies selected from the regular grades go for weekly 


drill, the children are assembled in a cheerful, quiet room 
containing plenty of interesting small objects about which 
easv speech can be carried on, and are given careful indi¬ 
vidual practice as well as group drill in the proper use of the 
voice in speaking. In the Butte, Montana, special classes, 1 for 
example, the thirty-minute period is divided into two halves, 
the first fifteen minutes being devoted to relaxation, mental 


hvffiene. ear training and articulatory drills, and the last 
fifteen to individual work. Choral reading is found helpful in 


aiding individuals to gain confidence; poems, stories, speech 
eames and plays, pictures, and speech-recording devices are 


1 A. Golubin, ‘‘Speech Correction Programs in the Public Schools,” Jour. 
Excetot. Chn 4, 
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all made use of to motivate and interest the children in im¬ 
proving their speech. The Butte technique is fairly typical of 

• f | 4 • 

orocedures in most communities where special attention is 

JL 

given to children whose speech is faulty and inadequate. 

Attitudes of the teacher and the parent. Much must be 
done in the field of speech correction and training by the 
regular classroom teacher, for. after all. as is the case with 
most other types of exceptional children, it is only a relatively 
small percentage who receive any special attention. Rela¬ 
tively few communities thus far have taken the step of pro¬ 
viding special class drill in speech for those needing it: con¬ 
sequently. such speech correctives and aids as the regular 
classroom teacher can give represent about the only help yet 
available to the rank and file of children. To meet ade¬ 
quately the opportunity thus presented to her. the teacher 
needs above everything else to cultivate a well-modulated 
voice and good speech patterns, to be herself a well-adjusted 
person, to be orderly and controlled, and to eliminate from 
the handling of her children such unlovelv and decidedly 
disastrous traits as nagging, loss of temper, irritability, im¬ 
patience, and all other habits or attitudes that tend to create 
tension and fear in them. Knowledge and personal practice 
of the principles of mental hygiene are quite as essential in the 
teacher who would eliminate nervousness in children and 
help them to cultivate proper speech habits as are knowledge 
of speech mechanisms and skill in applying corrective or ad- 
justive treatment to those who are handicapped in speech. 
Similarly, the parents whose child is found to be developing 
speech irregularities or defects need to look to the qualitv of 
their own speech, and to the cultivation of personal poise and 
emotional control, to the end that all possible causes of tension 
in the child may be reduced or eliminated. 


Ql'ESTIO.XS AXD EXERCISES 

1. Does the future advancement of the race actually depend upon 
the wisdom, insight, and training of its brightest members,'’ 
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as the text suggests, or does it depend rather upon the raising 
of the general educational level of the masses? 

Analyze and record your own impressions of such bright or 
gifted individuals—children or adult—as you have chanced to 
know. Does your general feeling correspond to the findings of 
Terman with reference to these types, or do you consider that 
such individuals tend toward the egotistical, the vain, the 

neurotic, the unsocial, the nervous, etc.? 

* / 

If. as Yiteles and Plante state, the potential channels of voca¬ 
tional absorption of the mentally inferior are becoming: nar¬ 
rower as the machine takes over production, leaving principally 
maintenance workers to preside over it. what sort of future 

faces the coming generations of people with I.Q.s, saw of 

fiftv to eightv? 

* — / 


Indicate how the following sociological problems are involved 
in the question of the mentally inferior: the Malthusian doc¬ 
trine: eugenics and euthenics: urban and rural living; social 

. security; birth control; public education. 

Make a survey of the curricular content of the special classes 
for the backward in your community. Attempt to evaluate 
their adequacy as a preparation for the future personal, social, 
and vocational adjustment of the dull in the communitv. Sug- 
gest eliminations and substitutions which vou feel are warranted. 
Make a visit to a sight-saving class for the purpose of noting 
the at-gradeness or below-gradeness of the pupils, the specialized 
equipment, the instructional techniques, the content of the 


curriculum, the size of the class, the personality and the ade¬ 
quacy of the teacher, etc., and the general atmosphere prevailing 
in the room. 

Make an elementary study of the more important problems 
centering around the care and training of: (1) the totally deaf 
child: (2) the totally blind child: (3) the blind and deaf child; 
(4) the deaf child with poor vision; (5) the blind child with 
poor hearing; and (6) the partially sighted child with poor 
hearing. 

In what specific ways is the modern program of lip reading for 
those whose hearing is impaired superior to the older use of 
the manual alphabet and the sign language for the deaf and 
hard of hearing? 

Prepare a five-minute talk which you think would be helpful 
for the parent of a hard of hearing child, stressing such points 
as the psychological care and handling of the child as you feel 



it important to be understood by an adult having the rcsponsi 
bility for the training and home management of such a chile 

10. List in order of statistical importance the principal causes c 
the maiming and crippling of children. In parallel column 
suggest (1) preventive and (2) correctional or educational c 
rehabilitational measures that should be observed in improvin 
the status of such children. 

11. Investigate the various activities carried on in your state fo 
the care and rehabilitation of crippled children. List an 
sanatoriums, hospitals, etc., designed for the treatment of crip 
pies, and familiarize yourself with the programs of these inst 
tutions. What hospital classes are maintained for temporaril 
crippled children in your city, or elsewhere in your state? 

1 ?. Considerable blame for the weakened resistance and impaire 
general health of so-called delicate children has been attribute 
to the failure of the home to provide for adequate and propc 
rest for the child, and to keep at a minimum the strain fror 
overstimulation and emotional conflict. Elaborate upon th 
notion in the light of your own knowledge and experienc 
touching the home life of the modern child. 

13. What reasons may be assigned for the rather generailv fault 
enunciation and the poor level of speech found in large group 
of our population? 

14. What are some other types of exceptional children be$id< 
those discussed in the present chapter? To what extent is the 
care a problem for the schools? Do the schools as you kno 
them deal adequately with these deviates? 

15. Possiblv the most essential single condition underiving tf 
success of the entire program of the care and training of atypic, 
children is the mental health of the teachers of these type 
Why is this matter so important, and how adequatclv do vo 
feel teachers are, as a class, equipped to render the best servic 
to these unfortunate children? 
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Chapter iy 

The Psychoeducational Clinic 


WHAT A CLIMC IS 

Once the words clinic and clinical were used exclusively in 
medical practice. A clinic was defined as a place or an or¬ 
ganization concerned with the examination, diagnosis, and 
remedial treatment of physical or mental ailments. The 
clinical method was a procedure in the individual study of the 
patient who was brought to the clinic. Now, however, these 
words have a much broader connotation. A training school 
for football coaches may, for example, be termed a clinic. 
Social workers who have specialized in family relations may 
set up a family guidance clinic. In connection with public 
schools there may be clinics for the examination, diagnosis, 
and treatment of pupils who have special difficulties with 
reading, arithmetic, or writing. Some colleges have clinics 
for students who have poor study habits. Likewise the term 
clinical method has now come to have a broad meaning. It is 
applied to individual case studies of atypical people or to any 
thorough investigation of an individual’s problems and diffi¬ 
culties. Some writers even employ the term when they allude 
to studies of w’hole groups of people or to community surveys. 
In short, whenever there is an attempt at a thorough examina¬ 
tion, diagnosis, and remedial program, these words may be em¬ 
ployed to designate, respectively, the organization making the 
study and the procedure used in conducting the investigation. 

The development of the psychoeducational clinic. The 
first psychological clinic was established by Lightner Witmer 

This chapter was written by Brian E. Tomlinson. 
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at the University of Pennsylvania in 1896. From the time of 
its establishment until his retirement in 1937 Witmer directed 
this clinic. Originally he defined its purpose as: "the study 
and remedial treatment of mentally or morally retarded 
children, and of children suffering from physical defects which 
result in slow development or prevent normal progress.” 1 He 
soon recognized the importance of taking into account the 
contributions of various fields closely related to the clinical 
study of children. Especially did he emphasize the close re¬ 
lationship among psychology, medicine, sociology, and edu¬ 
cation. A number of the highly specialized fields of clinical 
psychology are direct outgrowths of Witmer's clinic. With 
the rise of specialized branches of clinical psychology, such 
areas as the following have become differentiated: speech cor¬ 
rection, vocational guidance, personnel administration, men¬ 
tal hvgiene in school and in industry, and special education 

for atypical pupils. 

The guidance clinic has been in existence for more than a 

o 

quarter of a century. W llham Healy, the pioneer in this field, 
founded the first guidance clinic in Chicago. At the outset it 
was supported bv a private foundation, but after a few \ ears 
Cook County assumed its financial support. By 1920 the 
clinic had become known as the Institute for Juvenile Re¬ 
search, a name it still bears. In 1917 Healy left this clinic to 
* 

take up the direction of the Judge Baker Foundation in Boston, 
where he developed an organization now known as the Judge 

Baker Guidance Center. 

Despite the fact that the first clinic for retarded and atypical 
children was founded as early as 1896 and that Healy s work 
attracted wide attention, the movement was very slow in 
getting under way. Among those who were interested in the 
possibilities of clinical studies of individuals in fields other 
than that of medicine were Goddard, Huey, Kuhlmann, 

Wallin. Terman. Pintner. and Healy. 


1 Clinical PstckJogr: Studi's in Hcn:r of Ughtner It timer, Philadelphia, Uni- 
versitv of Pennsylvania Press, 1931, p. 
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The National Society for Mental Hygiene, in 1909, gave 
both moral and financial impetus to the cause of the clinic. 
Colleges and universities, becoming aware of the importance 
of this new development, commenced to train social workers, 
visiting teachers, and psychoclinicians or mental testers. 
In 1920 the Commonwealth Fund became interested in es¬ 
tablishing child guidance centers, and offered financial sup¬ 
port to get such projects started. By 1932 there were more 
than two hundred child guidance centers or clinics in exis¬ 
tence. Educational, psychological, and guidance clinics are 
now frequently found in public school systems and in higher 
educational institutions. 

The attitude of the public toward the clinic has not been 
altogether sympathetic and cooperative. Some of the an¬ 
tagonism may be due to popular misconceptions regarding 
the mental examinations, the scope of this new field, and the 
general purposes of clinical studies. No doubt, the application 
of the clinical method in nonmedical fields contributed to 
misunderstandings. Some people thought of a clinic as a 

place where none but mental defectives were taken. Manv 

/ 

individuals had, and still have, erroneous notions of intelli¬ 
gence tests. Consequently, a large number of parents assume 
that when a child is given a clinical examination he is sus¬ 
pected of being feeble-minded, maladjusted, or in some other 
manner seriously atypical. 

To be sure, Binet and Simon did devise their first intelli¬ 
gence test (1905) to differentiate subnormal from normal 
children in the schools of Paris. Their 1908 scale, however, 
emphasized, as its French title indicated, the development of 
intelligence in normal children and not merely the detection 
of mental deficiency. The fact remains that in America in¬ 
telligence tests were first used in the diagnosis of feeble¬ 
mindedness and in the institutional study of defectives. 
Popularly, therefore, uninformed persons feared the tests and 
oftentimes refused to allow their children to be tested. They 
erroneously associated the psychological clinic or the guid- 
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ance center with the detection of mental retardation. This 


attitude greatly handicapped clinical workers in the early 
years of this movement. The idea that clinical studies of 
normal and of superior children might be helpful in adjusting 
these children to the school and the community 7 took a long 
time to win popular acceptance. 

The function of a clinic. The major purpose of the clinic 
is to bring about a more satisfactory adjustment of the in¬ 
dividual to his environment. This broad purpose may be 


broken up into three basic functions served by clinics: the 


service function; the research function; and the educational 


function. 


Some clinics have been established for the express purpose 
of helping individuals who have problems or difficulties re¬ 
quiring diagnosis and solution. Clinics held in connection 
with public schools and colleges are usually of this type. Their 
function is primarily to serve the needs of those who seek, or 
are referred to, its facilities. By tests, diagnostic interviews, 
and discussions they aim to bring about a better adjustment 
on the part of the individual. Some clinics have been estab¬ 
lished for the sole purpose of conducting research studies in 
child development, juvenile delinquency, or personality 
trends. Their aim is to add to the store of existing informa¬ 
tion about some given field of knowledge and to suggest 
better wavs of dealing with individuals. Nearly all clinics 
provide facilities for the training of beginners; hence they 
serve an educational function. In fact, some clinics have 
been established primarily to serve as training schools for 
people who wish to enter clinical and guidance work. 

Most clinics serve the function of giving helpful sendee 
to their constituencies. Relatively few clinics are able to sup¬ 
port an extensive research program. Although there are some 
noteworthy exceptions, few clinics have the staff or the finan¬ 
cial resources essential for intensive research. Clinics sup¬ 
ported by private foundations and by larger universities have 
done the most extensive and significant research work. In 
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general, the clinics are concerned with meeting the practical 
needs of people. 

Types of clinics. Such names as the following will indicate 
the wide variety of designations and of functions: behavior 
clinic, mental hygiene clinic, child guidance clinic, educa¬ 
tional clinic, psychoeducational clinic, vocational guidance 
clinic, reading clinic, and speech clinic. These arc only a few 
of the titles that appear in the literature dealing with clinics. 
For the most part, however, the title is relatively unimpor¬ 
tant, since it is often based upon nothing more than a di¬ 
rectors or a founder's whim. All clinics rcallv have the same 

t 

fundamental aim—namely, to help children to develop, or to 
maintain, wholesome and well-adjusted personalities. Specific 
clinics may, however, specialize in various phases of this 
broad task. 

The following universities maintain excellent clinics for re¬ 
search, dissemination of knowledge, and training of clini¬ 
cians: Harvard, New York, Indiana, Northwestern, Ohio 
State, Stanford. Teachers College of Columbia, California, 
Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Toronto, 
and Yale. Many other institutions maintain clinics that are 
equally helpful and important. For the most part, these 
clinics deal with various types of behavior and adjustment 
problems. Some universities maintain special clinics for read¬ 
ing and speech disabilities. Pennsylvania State College, for 
example, maintains an excellent clinic for school children 
who have particular difficulties in learning how to read effec¬ 
tively. Iowa has a well-known clinic for speech correction. 
New York University has clinics for gifted, subnormal, and 
problem children, including those with minor emotional mal¬ 
adjustments and subject-disabilities. Examples might be mul¬ 
tiplied at great length. 

TYPES OF CLIXICAL PROBLEMS 

One of the broadest descriptions of clinical problems has 
been stated by Wallin: “The clinical psychologist may, if he 
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chooses, studv anv individual whatsoever, be he adult or 

. i / y 

child, male or female, normal or abnormal, sane or insane, 

' ' ' 7 

dull or bright." 1 Most clinicians, however, do not take this 

>w- ' ' 

statement literally. The interest of most clinicians is largely 
confined to atypical children, particularly to those who have 
difficulty in adjusting to the normal program of the public 
school. 

Louttit 2 cautions against the inclusion of a wide varietv of 

w / 

problems. Cases in which the trouble is primarily organic 
should, he believes, be left out of the clinician's province. He 
counsels that clinical work should not be undertaken with 
groups of individuals, but should be confined to a study of a 
single person. He adds that the most hopeful field of work is 
that which deals with children rather than with adults. Doll 3 
has suggested that the following fields are within the scope 
of the clinician: (1) educational—classification, remedial 
instruction, and guidance; (2) vocational—guidance and 
occupational selection; (3) child guidance; (4) mental 
hvgiene; (5) mental condition—deficiency and abnormality; 
(6) delinquency; and (") social welfare. 

If the clinic is operated primarily as a sendee agency, a 
wide varietv of cases may be accepted. Such a clinic aims to 
offer the greatest good to the greatest number. If the clinic is 
primarily concerned with giving instruction to beginners, the 
cases are usually selected for their training value. A research 
clinic would, of course, be interested in obtaining cases that 

y * 

deal with its particular problem of investigation. In short, 
the dominant purpose for which the clinic was organized 
determines the type of problems with which it deals. 

Psvchoeducational clinics are chiefly concerned with prob¬ 
lems relating to school adjustments and subject-matter dis¬ 
abilities. Such problems as the following may come within 

1 J. E. W. Wallin, Clinical and Abnormal Psychology , Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 

192L p. r. 

2 C. M. Louttit. Clinical Psychology , New York. Harper. 1936. p. 9. 
a E. A. Doll, “Definitions of Clinical Psychology and Standards of Training 

Clinical Psychologists,' Psycholog. Clinic , 23 (1935), 2—8. 
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the scope of a psychoeducational clinic: studies of mental de¬ 
velopment, specific disabilities in subject matter, talents, 
conduct disorders, adjustment of atypical pupils, special cur- 
riculums, and age-grade placement. Pupils who have pro¬ 
nounced disabilities in sight or hearing are often referred to 
the psychoeducational clinic for special placement in school. 
Pupils who persistendy misbehave in school or who cannot 
learn readily are also commonly referred for examination, 
diagnosis, and recommendation about a better school adjust¬ 
ment. Customarily, those who are docile and who manage to 
pass their work are not considered problems for clinical study. 
In some instances, pupils may be sent to the clinic for assis¬ 
tance in choosing special courses or in making vocational 
choices. Generallv. however, troublemakers and slow 
learners make up the constituency of the average psychoedu¬ 
cational clinic. 


The clinic should, nevertheless, meet a wider need than 

* 0 

this. Hildreth, 1 for example, has indicated that the clinic 
should deal with the following types of children: (1) deviates 
classified on the basis of learning capacity—the subnormal, 
the gifted, the children with special talents, capacities, or 
defects; (2) behavior deviates—nervous, psychopathic, un- 

truant, the delinquent, the antisocial, and 
the speech deviate; (3) physically exceptional pupils in whom 
the physical defect causes psychological problems—pupils 

with sensory defects, physical deformities, toxic conditions, en- 

* / 

docrine imbalance, epilepsy, and paralvsis. This writer also 
comments that clinics do much remedial work in such school 


subjects as reading, arithmetic, spelling, and handwriting. 

Baker and Traphagan 2 have divided their behavior rating 
scale into five major categories, all of which suggest problems 
with which a clinic might well be concerned. Thev list the 
following major factors: (1) health and physical status; 

1 Gertrude H. Hildreth, Psychological Sendee for School Problems. Yonkers, World 
Book, 1930, p. 178. 

^,^t ker x and V Tra P ha ? a n, The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior 
Problem Children 3 New \ork, Mac millan 1935 
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(2) personal and recreational; (3) personality and social; 
(4) parental and physical factors at home; and (5) home at¬ 
mosphere and school. With the possible exception of direct 
health and physical factors, all of these problems are available 
for diagnosis and remedial action by a psychoclinician. In 
connection with health and physical factors there often arise 
many secondary or indirect problems of psychological im¬ 
port. These might also be dealt with in a clinic. 

Louttit 1 defines three broad categories of clinical problems: 
(1) those correlated with abilities—mental deficiency, school 
retardation, specific disabilities in school subjects, and supe¬ 
riority; (2) primary behavior problems—conduct problems, 
juvenile delinquency, speech defects, personality problems, 
psychoneuroses and psychoses; and (3) problems correlated 
with organic disorders—sensory defects, and neurological and 
related disabilities. His delimitation of the general field of 
clinical problems is fairly representative of the opinion of 
most authorities notv working in psychoeducational clinics. 

Recent trends in the interests of clinicians are also indicated 
in the following quotation: 

Beginning as an attack on juvenile delinquency, it [the child 
guidance clinic] has shifted its focus of attention to children in 
school and home who deviate significantly, but not necessarily in 
the eves of the law, from reasonable social expectations, and has 
broadened its scope to include parents when their problems deter¬ 
mine the difficulties of their children. Beginning as an adjunct to 
the courts, it has developed an independent status, establishing close 
connections with schools and social agencies, and now moves toward 
university affiliations. 2 

Consequently there has been a broadening of the types of 
problems which fall within the province of clinics. 

The reasons frequently mentioned for bringing children to 
clinics varv with localitv and with the point of emphasis in 

4 * 


1 C. M. Louttit, op. cit., p. 251. _ 

2 G. S. Stevenson and G. Smith, Child Guidance Clinics , New York, Co 

wealth Fund, 1934, p. 155. 
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the various clinics. A survey of the types of problems with 
which clinics in the state of California dealt during a six-year 
period has been reported . 1 The following problems were 
mendoned six or more times: 


Problems referred 

Frequencies 

Physical 

18 

Habit formation and behavior 

Disciplinary behavior 

88 

Stealing 

45 

Lying 

44 

Temper 

39 

Sex 

25 

Running away 

15 

Enuresis 

13 

Thumb sucking 

12 

Mischief 

6 

Personality disorders 

Nervousness 

32 

Daydreaming 

15 

Antagonistic attitude 

9 

Instability 

9 

Fears 

8 

Unreliability 

8 

Secretiveness 

6 

Unhappiness 

6 

Unsocial disposition 

6 


Other reports, although they have not used exactly the same 
categories as this one, show striking agreement with this list 


of problems. Lowrey, Healy, and Ackerson, for example, 
have supplied evidence to indicate that this list fairly rep¬ 
resents the type and the frequency of problems brought to 
clinics. 


If a child’s personality develops satisfactorily and if he 
neither misbehaves nor fails in school, he is quite unlikely 
ever to be brought to a clinic. Almost up to the present day, 
little attention has been devoted to positive work with chil¬ 
dren. The emphasis has been upon remedial and preventive 
work. No doubt, ignorance of mental hygiene principles has 


1 F. N. Anderson, 
(1931), 73-96. 


“Six Years of Child Guidance,” Jour. Juv. Research, 15 
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accounted for the emphasis upon reconstructive and rehabili¬ 
tative procedures. Teachers, parents, jurists, and religious 
workers have not hitherto been very well informed about the 
possibilities of a positive type of clinical work. If the right 
sort of guidance program were followed, there would be little 
need for preventive or reconstructive programs for malad¬ 
justed children. This phase of the development of guidance 
clinics is just beginning to appear. 


THE CLIMC: ITS STAFF A.VD TRAI.XLXG 

The essential personnel of a guidance clinic includes a 
psychiatrist, a psychologist, and two or three social workers. 
The psychiatrist often has to give the general medical ex¬ 
aminations as well as to conduct the psychiatric interviews. 
The psychologist usually administers a battery of tests, though 
sometimes he supplements the work of the psychiatrist by 
holding interviews with the child to determine the quality 
and the nature of personality adjustments. The social workers 
investigate the home and the school backgrounds of the child, 

o 

and usually incorporate all the findings of the clinic into a 

well-organized report or case history. 

The staff of a psychoeducational clinic may vary with the 

size of the community, the purpose, and especially the finan¬ 
cial support of the enterprise. A well-equipped psychoeduca¬ 
tional clinic may include the following: a psychiatrist, a 
psychologist, a pediatrician, one or more visiting teachers, 
two or more social workers, the staff of school nurses, students 
or internes, and clerks. In smaller clinics, of course, the staff 
is greatlv reduced; and some clinics may include other types 
of workers than those listed above. Oftentimes the smaller 
clinics have to rely upon part-time assistance by certain types 
of specialists. Since the psychoeducational clinic is concerned 
primarilv with problems related to the school, all members of 
the staff have to have a good knowledge of contemporary 

educational theory and school practices. 

In manv public school systems the school psychologist has 
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to carry on many of the functions of a whole psychoeducational 
clinic. He must diagnose various types of adjustment prob¬ 
lems, conduct individual examinations, and formulate sug¬ 
gestions for remedial programs. Sometimes he has to super¬ 
vise special classes for retarded and atypical children as well. 
The clincial services that a single person can render are, of 
course, greatly limited. In certain communities a traveling 
clinic makes a visit at regular intervals throughout the school 
year. Usually the clinic consists of a psychiatrist, a psychol¬ 
ogist, and a social worker. The teachers who refer problems 
to this clinic are called in to give advice on the educational 
aspects of the problems. 

Whatever the personnel may be, the staff is usually trained 
in the following directions: (1) to make a diagnosis of the 
existing conditions by the method of testing, observation, in¬ 
terviews, and case history; and (2) to give concrete recom¬ 
mendations to the teachers and the parents of the individuals 
referred to them. Usually they commit themselves to a 
prognosis or a prediction of how successfully their recommen¬ 
dations will work. The value of the prognosis is, of course, 
dependent upon the insight of the clinical staff as well as 
upon the cooperation they obtain from the child, the teachers, 
the parents, and others who come into contact with the child. 

The staff of a clinic has three specific purposes in the 
examination of a child: (1) to obtain a picture of the total 
life history and the difficulty of the child; (2) to discover the 
causative factors behind the behavior problem which occa¬ 
sioned the child's being brought to the clinic; (3) to locate, 
and if possible to remove, all environmental obstacles which 
are handicapping the child; (4) to discover and, if possible, to 
rectify physical and sensory handicaps; and (5) to plan a 
remedial program. A highly important phase of the work is 
to discover and to train individuals who may be interested in 

carrying out the remedial program that is planned by the 
clinical staff. 

The clinic staff is not he sole group of individuals who are 
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concerned with child guidance. Classroom teachers and 

school administrators, parents, jurists, and religious workers 

snoma become laminar with clinical methods and emplov 

them whenever possible. The principles of mental hyeiene 

and oi personality diagnosis have wide application, and manv 

groups 01 people could guide children more effectivelv if 

# 

these principles were more widelv known. The notion that 
a * / 

clinical technique; are mysterious and that laymen should be 
kept in Ignorance of them is both absurd and incorrect. 

Routine clinical procedures. Huev. Wallin. Ferr.uid. 
Doli. and Louttit have suggested certain fields for inquire. 
Their outline; have been rather generaliv adopted as the 

W « * 

routine clinical procedure;. What the Binet-Simon scales 

* 

have been to intelligence testing, these held; of inquire have 
been to clinical investigations. Although nearie evere clinic 

w ^ 0 / 

has its own record blank and case histore outline, vet ail of 

/ * 

them follow the same general pattern. The ten basic fields of 
inquirv are the following: 1 


1 


6 


< 

v_ 


10 


Phvsical examination. 

0 

p g r > ~ '■ y UU-, -rv 

0 4 

Developmental historv. 

0 

Sri'fj.V •~) r 'r.crr^ vs 

* V. A A Vw' A • •,* • S - - • 

• - 

Evaluation of school work. 
Practical knowledge. 

Social historv. 

E c o n o m: c e fh c i e new 

0 

Mural reactions. 

PsvchUogical pwchometricl tests 


Under phvsical examination are included the customary 

A * 

medical t-vs. sernurv and neurological examinations, strength 

tests, Wight. weight, and vital capacity. Gait, expression, and 

« m • • 

S': 


rf.'iur" are n<'wc: 


. < > 




L r- u . .knee human beings depend so largely 
vikon and hemmer. special attention is usually given 


D 


: ( - \v. E. f-rr.aId. ”Standardize ri Field? of Inquirv for Clinical Studies of 
.Muer.me DvW ::v*. -..u. 1 ■ i * . 
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to testing those senses. In many instances medical special¬ 
ists, such as the endocrinologist or the neurologist, give 
examinations of the child. 

The mental tests usuallv include the Stanford revision or 

4 

the Kuhlmann revision of the Binet-Simon test. Performance 
tests are often administered in addition to the verbal intelli¬ 
gence test as a part of the diagnostic procedure. Tests from 
the Pintner-Paterson series have long been used. The partic¬ 
ular performance tests chosen by the clinician depend upon 
the age and development of the child. A number of excellent 
scales or batteries of performance tests, satisfactory for dif¬ 
ferent mental levels, are available. The Arthur point scale is 
adapted to the upper levels, and the Merrill-Palmer tests and 
the Minnesota preschool tests are examples of excellent tests 

at the lower levels. \\ itmer. Dearborn, and Healv have been 

* / 

especially active in devising and standardizing individual 
tests of performance nature. Mental tests have been stand- 

. ^ ^ * . on such atypical groups 

as the deaf, the blind, and children speaking a foreign 
language. 

Many attempts have been made to rate or measure per¬ 
sonality traits along the lines used in probing intelligence and 

, ^ ^11 1 as yet these attempts have not 
been rewarded with the same degrees of success. Some tests 
are diagnostic to some extent, but there is much room for im- 

. tli^^ tests. It is possible that per¬ 
sonality will not lend itself to the types of investigation that 

have proved so valuable in the area of intelligence and 
achievement testing. Early attempts along the line of per¬ 
sonality testing resulted in the Downey will-temperament 
test, the Woodworth personality inventory tests, the Ror¬ 
schach test, and the Pressey cross-out tests. The later tests 
include Bernreuters personality inventory and Bell's adjust¬ 
ment inventory. Laird, Symonds, Thurstone. Washburne, 
Cowan and Olson have made other significant contributions 

m this field. 
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Survey and diagnostic tests and remedial or practice ex¬ 
ercises are available in the fundamental subjects. Much at¬ 
tention has been given to the iields of reading and arithmetic. 
Since many cases are referred to the clinic became of school 
retardation, both the educational achievement and the edu¬ 
cational history of the individual are extremely important. 

In the field of aptitude testing considerable work has been 
done, but as yet the predictive value of aptitude tests has not 
been well established. In many instances aptitude tests are 
fairly dependable as to what the individual's potentialities or 
aptitudes are, but they have not been developed to the point 
that definite advice can be based on the test results. 

The psychiatric examination is largely a form of personal 
interview. A skilled interviewer is able to win the confidence 
of the subject and obtain valuable information in fixing the 
causes of the maladjustment. The psychiatrist, however, fre¬ 
quently wants and demands the results of psychometric tests. 
In the sphere of mental maladjustments, behavior problems, 
personality disorders, or physical malfunctionings he is fre¬ 
quently of the greatest assistance. 

The preparation of personal, social, and developmental his¬ 
tories and the making of home visits are usually performed 

bv the social workers, the visiting teacher, or the school nurse. 

✓ ' -* 7 

The following phases of the individual's history should be in¬ 
cluded in the investigation: developmental history—birth, in¬ 
fancy, sex problems, health, education, vocation, and speech; 
family and home history—parents, siblings, and other relatives, 
physical condition of the home, and the neighborhood: and 
the behavior history—personality and conduct reactions, de¬ 
linquencies, social and emotional history. 

In summary, a child referred to a clinic would be subjected 

/ •* 

to the following procedure: ( 1 ) the history—past and present, 
personal, family, health, educational, and emotional; ( 2 ) ex¬ 
aminations—mental. educational, physical, speech, social, 
emotional, and psychiatric. 

All information pertinent to the case is contributed by the 
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individuals who collect it. This information is pooled, then 
discussed and evaluated, and a diagnosis is reached. Upon 
the diagnosis depends the prognosis and the setting up of a 
program of training for the individual. In a great majority 
of cases the clinic does not conduct, nor does it supervise, the 
remedial program. As a consequence many suggested pro¬ 
grams are never carried out nor does improvement follow. 

The child guidance conference. Only a few school 
systems at this time feel that they can afford to operate a 
child guidance or psychoeducational clinic. And few are the 
teachers and principals who are properly educated and tem¬ 
peramentally suited for expert dealing with personality malad¬ 
justments and conduct disorders. When faced with this di¬ 
lemma, it is possible for practically every town and county 
to set up an administrative technique, the child guidance con¬ 
ference, for dealing with special problems, and with little or 
no additional cost. This technique has been described by Dr. 
Norman Fenton . 1 In various forms this type of conference is 

in operation in hundreds of communities and is especially 
popular in California. 


A typical setup for a city of medium size is about as follows. 
The conference staff is composed of a director fusuallv an 
assistant superintendent or principal) to administer the work 
a_iong with his other duties, a member of the research depart¬ 
ment to give psychological examinations, an clcmentarv school 
supervisor to trace the school histories of the children studied, 
a school physician to give the physical examinations, a school 
nurse to trace the health history of each case, a representative 
of the county probation office to study juvenile court records 
when these are included, and three teachers who are especially 
suited to this work to develop the social and educational his¬ 
tories of the children and their families. 


A wide variety of information is collected on each case. 

Hit™ p Fe u° n 7 d A D ‘ Grave$! “ The Child-Guidance Conference for Han- 
teemh Yealr i Tl Mjustment of the Elementary School Child Fif- 

Stpp *£?J4 "" - N “ 0 "* 1 &h ”‘ W**. X. E. A.. jX, 
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he reports are given and discussed at staff meetings, when 
e responsibility for treatment is fixed and a remedial pro 
am is outlined. Teachers and principals directly concemec 
ith the cases are invited to the staff meetings. It is necessary 
show the teacher or parent the difficulty and to aid hin 
checking on the child's progress at regular intervals. Fol 
w-up reports are made from time to time. Briefly, thes< 
inferences involve nothing new except the procedure fo: 
>ing systematically what is usually done haphazardly. On< 
the chief values of this type of conference is the instructioi 
ven the teacher and parent in the meaning and applicatioi 
mental hygiene and child growth and development in th< 
assroom and home. 



typical brief reports made by one psychologist 

ON CASES STUDIED 1 
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RECORD SHEET 
Name: G.J. 

Born: May 4, 1926, Age: 14 
Grade: 7 

Behavior Problems: A surly, 
fidgety pupil who has little 
respect or consideration for 
others’ rights. 


Brief Description of Facts 


Hereditary: Parents both healthy. 
No serious illnesses evident. Mother 
very much overweight. 

Physical: Usual childhood dis¬ 
eases. Ears, heart normal. Eyes 
somewhat weak. Teeth neglected. 
Not too clean in personal appear¬ 
ance. Average height and weight. 


Economic Culture: Mother and fam¬ 
ily on relief. Parents separated. No 
•viinily interest in outside activities. 
Boy nas readily admitted that he has 
done no reading. 

Social: Usually travels with older 
boys who are bad. Is too rough for 
those at his own grade level. 


Mental: Henmon-Nelson I.Q. 92. 
School achievement has been poor. 


Family: Mother and father alco¬ 
holics. Father took up drinking 
after marriage. Mother shifdess, 
runs around with other men. Child 
unwanted because an illegitimate. 


Educational Training: Very much 
retarded. His writing is practically 
illegible. Spelling is terrible. Not 
impossible for him to get along 
scholastically but he never cared. 
A “D” student 


Brief Descriptive Diagnosis 

His attitude in class is probably due to the fact that he has been plainly 
shown at home that he is unwanted. Another brother gets all the attention. 


Treatment Plan 

He needs more understanding from teachers and classmates. This must 
be encouraged. 

1 For a discussion of this convenient method for organizing case-history notes, 

See C. R. Rogers, The Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child > Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1939. 
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RECORD SHEET 


Xante: F. R. 

Born: November 20, 1927 
Age: 13 
Grades 7 


Denavior rrooiems: A truan 
and class problem. In Junio: 
High was placed in slow sec 
tion; soon became gans 
leader. 


Brief Description of Facts 


Hereditary: Parents of normal 
alth with no physical defects. 

Physical: Condition eood. Eves, 

w W 4 * 

*s, and heart normal. Height 

d weight normal. Teeth poor. 

irdlv anv school absence because 
# # 

health. 

Mental: Henmon-Xelson I.Q. 79. 
nolastic achievement almost good, 
ilea in tilth grade. 

Family: Parents shiftless and very 
tidy. Income small, hence, large 
nilv is barelv existing. Older 

s + —^ 

Idren show no interest in improv- 
: home condition. 


Economic Culture: None. Bo' 
reads a few comic pulp magazines 
Goes rn movies when he can sneai 
in. 

Social: Prowling the streets ai 
night with his ”s:an? ,? is a regulai 
routine. Snickers at teachers on the 

street. Recentlv in trouble because 

* 

of some property damage. 

Educational Training: In the one 
svstem all his school life. Seem* 
able to get things in class when he 
wants to. This generally when red 
appears on the report card. 


Brief Descriptive Diagnosis 

Lack of discipline at home. Is allowed to go and come as he please:. Hai 
xigh boldness to influence other boys. 

Treatment Plan 

Has been placed in “high-rating*' class. This association with intellectual 
)eriors seems to have toned him down considerably. 
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RECORD SHEET 

.Xame: M. W. 

Born: August 23, 1923, 
Age: 16 

Grade 9 

Behavior Problems: A cvnical 
attitude toward school and 
the classroom. This some¬ 
times makes her difficult to 
handle, and also influences 
the attitude of several class¬ 
mates. 


Brief Description of Facts 


Hereditary: Health of parents 
rood, although both are confirmed 
ilcoholics. No tendency toward 
erious ailments evident. 

Physical: Normal height. Weight 
i little above normal. Eves weak 
lecessitating glasses. Little school 
ibsence because of illness. 

Mental: Henmon-Nelson I.Q.105. 
ihe is a “C” student in school. 

Family: Father once in jail for 
obberv. Mother entertains men 
nd partly lives on what they give 
ter. Six children. Squalid sur- 
oundings. No conveniences. 


Economic Culture: Father deserted 
six years ago. Family on W.P.A, 
Only thing which can be called a 
cultural influence is the movies al¬ 
though the lurid type of movies is 
preferred. Home next to tracks. 

Social: Spends most evenings at 
home in these suggestive surround¬ 
ings. Sometimes with another eirl 
of said shady reputation. No group 
contacts. 

Educational Training: Has been 
very erratic. Family has moved con¬ 
tinually where landlord has become 
insistent about rent. 


Brief Descriptive Diagnosis 

The trouble here is plainly in the surroundings. She has, in her formative 
ears, seen too much of the “rawness” of life. 


Treatment Plan 

To improve the home conditions, and to try to encourage better grouD 
Dntacts for the girl. 5 6 H 
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iSTIOXS AXD EXERCISES 

What is the meaning of the term clinic? What is its origin? 
W hat recent usages have been made of the term? 

What is Witmers contribution to the field of clinical psycholotry? 
Prepare a list of the various types of clinics concerned with the 
matter of child care and guidance, and state the objectives of 
each. 

What fields contribute markedly to the effectiveness of the 
clinic? Enumerate the contributions of each field. 

With what types of cases should a clinic or a clinician be con¬ 
cerned? 

For what reasons are school children referred to the clinic? 
What individuals comprise the clinic staff? What is the area 
of work designated for each? 

How readily available are clinics throughout the country? 
Consider this question with respect to distributions of population. 
W hat have been the areas of greatest use of the clinics? 

What institutions or organizations have given the work of the 
clinic its greatest impetus? financial support? 

The terms psychiatrist and clinical psychologist are frequently' used 
in discussions concerning clinics and clinicians. What is the 
difference in the training of each of these individuals? 

W hat are the purposes and aims of the clinician? 

Just what happens to a child who is referred to the clinic? What 
procedure is followed? 

What do vou understand a case historv to mean? How is it 

* * 

obtained? What is its value? Who usually secures the history? 
List the names of several individuals who mav be regarded as 
authorities in the field. What are the contributions of each? 
Prepare an outline of procedure that you would follow in mak¬ 
ing a clinical examination. What specific tests would you use? 
What techniques would you employ? 

Most classroom teachers are probably* not trained to deal with 
clinical problems. What, then, is the contribution of the teacher 
to the clinical field? 

Propose a course of training that y*ou think would be more 
valuable to the classroom teacher than the courses traditionally 
followed. 

Is it possible, and if possible is it practicable, to attach to the 
staff of each educational institution an individual trained in 
clinical techniaues? 
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20. What is meant bv the child guidance conference? L'nder what 
conditions would it be practicable? 
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Chapter 18 

Child Development through Education 


Observation of the young child as he learns to write, of the 
Major League player as he winds up for the pitch, or of the 
emotional leader as he brings his chorus to the climax of an 
evening's performance, gives evidence of the same quality 
of human behavior. Whatever the situation, each individual 
reacts as an integrated totality to every experience. It is im¬ 
possible to consider any of the above activities as involving 
onlv hand and arm movements. The whole bodv reacts to 

4 * 

the confronting situation in an amazingly complex coordina¬ 
tion of movement. 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT, .! CXITART PROCESS 

It is awareness of the complex unity of each individual’s 
response within his environment that sets the pattern for the 
modern school. To consider onlv the academic advancement 
of the child is to develop a sterile school program. To add 
provision for physical development is to add but little, for 
the bases of the program have not been altered. All research 
in the fields of biological science, psychology, and allied areas 
points indubitably to the unitary organism. Educators have 
begun to think in terms of the growth of the whole child rather 
than of his physical, mental, emotional, and social develop¬ 
ment as distinct categories of behavior to be developed at 
different periods by various programs. 

Onranismic psychology—that particular branch of the 
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science of human behavior which stresses the unitary quality 
of any individual's reaction—has dominated educational 
theory in progressive circles for more than a decade. Its 
emphasis upon child development as an expanding unity has 
been all to the good, as it has helped to eradicate the earlier 
emphasis upon development of various separate phases of the 
individual personality. Lnfortunately, almost all movements 
in new directions swing out to extremes of opposition to the 
% r iew previously held. This has been true in the application 
of the theories of organismic psychology- to educational prac¬ 
tice. Progressive leaders have sometimes leaned too far for¬ 
ward in expressing unity of the organism by denying separate 
functions. 

In order to express clearly the function of the modern school, 
attention here has been leveled at the various phases of indi¬ 
vidual development with which the school must be con¬ 
cerned-physical growth, language development, emotional 
growth, social development. By examining a particular phase 
of behavior minutely, it is possible to place it more accurately 
in position with concomitant parts of the total behavior pat- 
tem, just as it is often possible to diagnose more correctly 
the problems of normal children from consideration of similar, 
but distorted, behavior difficulties of abnormal children. The 
study of various aspects of the total developing pattern of an 

individual life provides the needed insight to enhance the 
total growth of the child. 


X\ EXPAJs DIXG CO.XCEPT OF MO DEUX EDUCATIOX 

Having in mind the various phases of child development 
and the means of more readily ensuring that growth, it is 

necessary _ t0 look again at the total program of the modern 
school Child development proceeds as an intricatelv com- 
p ex whole. It is but the statement of a common observation 
o remar t at many and various agencies plav upon this 
developing whole. Teachers have felt the weight of their 
emendous responsibilities in guiding child lives into socially 
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desirable directions. Yet the school is not, by any means, the 
most important medium of education. 

Children are moved in many directions by a shifting environ¬ 
ment. Some religious groups have realized the crucial im¬ 
portance of the early years of a child's life, before school age, 
and have insisted upon rigorous indoctrination in those highly 
formative years. The old proverb, !i As the twig is bent, so is 
the tree inclined,” is evidence that many generations of parents 
and students of child development have been aware of the 
tremendous importance of educative experience in the years 

of infancv and earlv childhood. Father and mother, often- 

* * 

times unwittingly, determine the child to be caustic, whining, 
pleasant, or antisocial—all because the baby is primarily a 
mimic. He likes to do what his elders do. The only child 
develops according to the pattern prescribed by his elders. 
The child who is one among many develops in the give and 
take of social intercourse. When the two meet on the first 
dav of formal schooling there is vast difference in their reac¬ 
tions. So it is to a greater or smaller degree with all children, 
for each child's environment has made him different from all 

others. 

Soon after he begins to walk, the little child extends his 

horizon bevond his home into the homes of near-by play- 

* 

mates and the next-door garden. His parents, more often 
than not, introduce him to the atmosphere of a formal religious 
agency. At home he comes to know outsiders who serve his 
family—the milkman, the delivery boy, the newsboy. As he 
matures a little, the common consent of the community de¬ 
termines that he shall be sent to school. Although the school 
itself constitutes only a small part of a total impinging en¬ 
vironment, society expects it to produce the most desirable 

and lasting impression upon the child. 

The school, although fully conscious of its inadequacy, can¬ 
not refrain from issuing a challenge to all those responsible 
for preschool guidance in child development. The issue at 
stake is best illustrated by the reported reply of Colonel 
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Parker to an anxious mother of a five-year-old who inquired 
about the proper age for beginning her child's education. 
Colonel Parker’s advice to the woman was to the effect that 
she should hurry home, for she had missed more than five of 
the most important years of the child’s life. 

Although we know little about prenatal “education” and 
what situations best promote it, we believe nevertheless in 
providing a comfortable and hygienic environment for the 
mother before her baby is born. Psychologists are certain, 
however, that from the moment of birth the kind of experience 
that the child has is of incalculable importance. At the other 
end of the life scale, scientists are pointing out that education 
ceases only with an individual’s last breath. Old age creeps 
upon those who are no longer physically, mentally, and emo¬ 
tionally alert and active; but the individual who cultivates 
his powers continually enlarges them. 

Viewed from one angle the picture is delightful—potential¬ 
ities for human development are enlarged to such proportions 
as to become at present unimaginable, if an environment can 
be provided which will enable a given individual to expand 
and enlarge his powers without cessation. Viewed from an¬ 
other angle the picture is depressing—how is it possible to 
provide the necessary environment so that an individual may 
grow ceaselessly? It is this question which challenges the 
leaders of progressive schools. Leaders in modern education 
recognize the tremendous influence of the impinging environ¬ 
ment upon the child and recognize further the influence of 
the child upon his environment, both physical and social. 

Each child is born with potentialities for action, with a 
certain ability to adjust to his environment—determined by 
his inheritance, changeable only as it is developed or remains 
undeveloped. It is the function of the progressive school to 
provide an environment in which the child may make maximum 
use of his ability to adjust to his environment. In other words 
the school must provide an environment which will challenge 
a child to utilize his intellectual insight to its fullest extent. 
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The school must provide for the growth of the child in 
socially desirable directions. It is not enough that growth of the 
individual shall be ensured; growth must be secured for the 
child as a member of a social group composed of other indi¬ 
viduals who are growing increasingly capable of reaching, 
independently, intelligent decisions to be worked into patterns 
of activitv. 


It becomes apparent that the progressive school does not 
advocate a kind of guidance to be measured merelv bv the 

C ; 0 0 

desrree to which it enables children to follow onlv their wishes 
from moment to moment, nor to work out useful plans for 
individual activity. Rather, the progressive school is concerned 
with the problem of helping children develop for themselves a 
wholesome view toward experience, enabling them to grow 
in wisdom of choices, in social responsibility, in happy self- 
realization. in freedom that comes from intelligent recogni¬ 
tion of restrictions. Such a problem is challenging but difficult 
to solve. 

The progressive school is child centered. But just as it is 
child centered it is also social centered, for it envisions the child 
in a social group, at first small, then larger in scope, then 
wider in age span and in accumulated interests. It sees the 
child both as an immature and as a mature member of an 
adult group, at first small, but finally developing world hori¬ 
zons. The progressive school is life centered. It widens its 
scope of activity and interest as the life of the child grows out 
to meet the world. The progressive school is purpose centered. 
It enlarges its purposes as the growing intelligence of the 
child leads out to larger problems into a grown-up world. 


EXTE.XSLO.XS OF THE MO DEUX EDCCATIO.X PROGRAM 
ESSENTIAL FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

The progressive school must open the vast reaches of ex¬ 
perience for each child. At ever>- stage of development il 
would have each child say: 
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Up into the cherry tree 

Who should climb but little me! 

I held the trunk with both my hands 

And looked abroad on foreign lands. 

I saw the next door garden lie. 

Adorned with flowers, before mv eve, 

/ / * 

And many pleasant places more 

That I had never seen before. 1 

The cherry tree must be a growing one, so that each climbing 
would mean the glimpse of a wider horizon. 

I. EXTENSION OF THE SCHOOL AGE 

The nursery school. These aims are being achieved in the 
progressive school through certain conditions of living, simple 
in themselves yet tremendously significant in the potentialities 
they contain. Educators, realizing the responsibility of formal 
education for aiding the child in his development and assisting 
him to reasonable maturity, have indicated extension of time 
in school as the first desirable prerequisite. Society is no 
longer secure in the belief that individuals without knowledge 
of child psychology are competent to lead the child from his 
birth to his sixth year. The nursery school is, perhaps, the 

most valuable contribution to the progressive education 
movement. 

Two groups of theorists divide the schools into two general 
types: the one providing the child pleasant hours for busy 
activity^ in a child-sized world, the other providing him with 
the same joys working with materials and tools he can handle 
while at the same time he lives in a more or less normal home 
environment. \ et the aims of the two groups are closely 
allied. Children living together, playing, eating, resting, 
sharing household tasks, learn the basic relationships of social 
living, the give and take of every enterprise which necessitates 
the activity of more than one individual. 

1 R. L. Stevenson, “Foreign Lands,” A Child's Garden of Verse , London, Lone- 
mans, 1885. B 
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Only the hearer, for example, can know the complete satis¬ 
faction in little Judy’s voice as she talked to her neighbor in 
the back-yard garden. She had just started to nursery school 
a few weeks before. “You live,” she said firmly, “next tc 

mv house on this side, Mrs. Doheritv lives next to mv house 

* ' ' ' 

on the other side.' 5 Judy was already learning to put people 
in their external relation to one another. Soon she will be 
troubling herself with deeper problems of human relationship. 
At any rate the school has already made her aware of her 
next-door garden and the people in it. 

An outstanding educator remarked the other day, in an 
unguarded moment, that perhaps the function of the school 
at any level is not to provide each child with certain aca¬ 
demic learnings, but to give him something much more nec- 
essarv for successful living. He failed to indicate exactly 
what should be substituted for academic learning. The nurs¬ 
ery school is indicating that substitution in terms of happy, 
successful, social living. There are certain factors in a child's 
life which can be supplied by a nursery school but which it is 
impossible for a home to give him: 

1. The nursery’ school gives a child the experience of leading an 
independent successful life away from the familiar surroundings of 
home and away from the protection of his mother s presence. . . . 

2. . . . Social learnings of great importance which cannot pos¬ 
sible be developed in any other way are possible in the company of 
other children of restricted age range. 1 

By extending school time span into the so-called preschool 
years, children learn to share tasks with one another. They 
carry their plates and their food into the dining room, they 
eat together in happy companionship. They take paper and 
paints and happily do their finger painting, some earnestly 
twisting their faces and sticking out their tongues, others 
talking together about their designs. The nursery school pro- 

1 Edna \V. Bailey and others, Studying Children in School, New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1939, p. 145- 
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vides an environment in which babes may make a good begin¬ 
ning in the long process of becoming human. 

The junior college. In the same manner on a more 
complex level the junior college extends the process of social¬ 
ization. The junior college must not be looked upon as an 
institution which primarily fosters advancement in academic 
learning to prepare for admittance to professional schools. 
Rather, the junior college is developing the specific function 
of enlarging the individual's possibilities for further growth 
by providing, in general, further study (above the high school 
level) in mediums of communication, in intellectual study in 
a chosen area (mathematics, or science, or sociology, for ex¬ 
ample), in leisure time pursuits of both solitary and social 
character, and in a physical exercise and health program. 
The additional two years, bringing increasing maturity to 
youth, rounds out his program for social adequacy. 

The purpose of the program at Stephens College, although 
only for women, gives indication of the trend of the progres¬ 
sive movement on the college level. The purpose is to give 
the student: 

i 

First, an intimate contact with those cultural traditions of the 
race that are most essential for creating the atmosphere that she 
desires in her own home. 

Second, a social oudook that will give her an intelligent erasp 
of the problems of the community and of the larger social problems 
of her own dav. 

Third, a mastery of the basic laws of hvgiene that affect her own 

$ 

life and the laws of sanitation and health that affect the physical 
well-being of her family and of her community. 

Fourth, a sufficient knowledge of vocational opportunitv to provide 
the possibility of self-dependence. The major economic emphasis, 

however, should be upon the principles of consumption rather than 
upon the techniques of production. 1 

The new junior college grants large place to ‘‘cultural 
traditions, but it also grants place to those activities which 
will enable young people to live together with more under- 

'Stephens College Bulletin , Columbia, Mo., 1935-1936, p. 31. 
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standing and more tolerance. It helps them to be more aware 
of the beauty of the world; to see loveliness in the mist; 

4 

The lights 
Tonight 
Are madonnas 
Of the mist 
With halos 
Round 
Their heads. 1 

The boarding school. The new school, realizing the 

desirability of giving boys and girls an appreciation of the 

meaning of social relationships, extends time in school not 

only in years but also in a lengthened school day. If children 

mature more readilv in social situations—all evidence seems 

✓ 

to corroborate the accuracy of the conditional statement— 

* 

then the longer school day will contribute more largely to 
that maturation. In response to the new felt need there are 
coming into being various types of city and country day 
schools with modified boarding school arrangements. 

During the lengthened school day there is adequate time 
for the building of recreational phases of education as an in¬ 
tegral part of the total program. But. more important, there 
is opportunity for children to live a large portion of each day 
together, sharing the give and take of social intercourse not 
only in the actual progress of the so-called schoolwork, but 
also during rest periods, luncheon, and a play schedule. 
The school day that extends from early morning to evening 
provides greater opportunity for a complete unification of 
work and play, so that each child under the stimulus of a 

shared motive lives joyously with his fellows, never becoming 
aware of the distinction his elders draw between work and 

leisure. 

A still smaller number of schools are becoming boarding 
schools in the traditional meaning of the term. Here children 

1 Virginia Chapman, “Mist,” Lanterns, Stephens College, 1934. A student 

contribution. 
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live together within the institution, going home only for va¬ 
cation periods. The advantages of the boarding school plan 
are apparent. Here children do not face the daily disintegrat¬ 
ing effect of moving from one environment to another. They 
become members of a cohesive group bound by ties of shared 
experiences and interests-—they become socially minded on 
their own level and gradually move from consideration of their 
own standards to those set up in the world which surrounds 
them. 

The advantages of the boarding school are somewhat inde¬ 
finable, yet the result is obvious in the conduct of its graduates. 
America is somewhat lacking in tradition in this field of edu¬ 
cative experience; but the influence of the great private schools 
of England is a case in point. England's great socially minded 
statesmen come from Eton, Harrow, and Rugby—where after 
school hours they learned the give and take of human inter¬ 
course, the necessary sportsmanship of the cricket field, the 
ideals for which their institutions stand. It is the long, close 
living together which gives anyone group singleness of outlook. 

2. EXTENSION OF THE CURRICULUM 

The longer time span in school offers, primarily, greater 
opportunity for socializing the child. Extension of the curricu¬ 
lum beyond the traditional academic subjects offers oppor¬ 
tunity for proportionally greater self-realization. Educators 
have been discussing for several decades the advisability of 
enlarging the curriculum. No one imagines any more that a 
school would function without some type of program of physi¬ 
cal exercise and some attention to hygiene. Almost the same 
security is given to the place of music in the curriculum. Yet 
these inclusions do not form a new pattern of school program 

which will inevitably enhance the possibility of self-realization 
for each child. 

In the progressive school the curriculum must be wide 
enough to supply means and materials to further the develop¬ 
ment of child interests and wide enough to supply means 
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and materials to develop new interests. So the curriculum 
in the new school will include instruction in reading, for. old- 
fashioned as it may be. reading is basic to growth in society. 
It is the skill which, more than any other, will open the way 
to a child's knowledge of his cultural heritage and his appre¬ 
ciation of it. The curriculum must include those other basic 
skills of writing and arithmetic. But modern life is vast, busy, 
complex; economic situations change almost overnight; and 
it is impossible to gauge accurately the needs of the child 

when he comes to maturin' in an adult world. 

6 

Practical arts. To enable him to realize himself to the 
fullest degree, to feel his own potentialities and to feel them 
satisfied, the new school must provide opportunity, also, for 
experience in the fields of the practical arts. No one would 
hope that the high school, or even the junior college, would 
aim to turn out graduates skilled in the practice of various 
mechanical or homemaking arts—future demand is too un¬ 
predictable and unstable. Yet it is entirely reasonable to hope 
that pupils with opportunity to study household arts and 
mechanical arts will acquire an ease in handling tools that is 
much to be desired; and, far more important, that they will 
acquire an understanding of the skill involved in various op¬ 
erations, that they will realize the basic principles involved, 
that they will broaden their own horizons and deepen their 
owm interests. The modern school must keep ever before it 
the challenge that self-realization comes through appreciation 
of the work of one ; s fellows as well as through one ; s own work. 

In earlv vears of school life mechanical arts and household 

s > 

arts cannot be listed as study possibilities. Lane lists the early 
manipulations leading to these subjects as construction. "This 
is an awkward term for manipulative experience of all kinds 
which lead to making something of use . . . work with tools 



Perhaps there is a play house to build, or a miniature com- 

1 R. H. Lane and others. The Progressive Elementary School, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1938, p. 61; see also pp. 60—6/. 
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munitv to get under way, or a store to set up and operate. 
In anv event the construction work provides a multitude of 
experiences—hammering, sawing, measuring, planning, con¬ 
ferring, sharing, working together—that promote all the 
qualities essential to social living and enable the individual 
child to realize his own potentialities in contributing to the 
group enterprise. 

Creative activities. Bevond this the modern school must 
provide in its curriculum 1 opportunity for dramatic play, 
nature studv. advance in the language arts, and creative ex- 

* ' - J 

pression. The child enlarges his own life as he enters imagina¬ 
tively into the lives of others in dramatic expression. For the 
moment, he becomes someone else and almost matjicallv adds 

w 0 

the experience, vicariously lived, to the store of his own past 
experience. To love the world in which he lives the child 
must see that world. He must learn to observe its changes; 
he must know the objects that give it beauty and variety; he 
must love its living things. To communicate his experience 
he needs advancement in the language arts and he will ap¬ 
preciate much of what he can discover of the vast store that 
other individuals know. As the child accumulates his experi¬ 
ences he wishes to do something about them. He needs avenues 
of expression. Creative expression "represents those experi¬ 
ences in which one strives to express himself through any ap¬ 
propriate medium—drawing, painting, modeling in clay, 

music, rhythms, dances, poetry, prose, and so on through 
many categories. 2 

Through these activities the modern school seeks to enable 

children to build for themselves full and vigorous lives. The 

initial paragraphs of the present chapter give the key to the 

problem of curriculum building. Kilpatrick puts the problem 
and its answer suecintlv: 


We begin . . . with life as an on-going and developing inter¬ 
action between the organism and its environment. For us here 
there are two sides to the process: on the one hand, a child growing 

'Ibid., pp. 60 - 61 . 2 jl , " 

z Ibid., pp 60-61. 
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up; on the other, the surrounding group and cultural life amid 
which the child thus develops and in which he is increasingly to 
share. We who are interested from both angles wish, as regards 
the child, that as he lives and grows he may live fully and happily; 
and, in behalf of the group, that he may ever share more responsi¬ 
bly and helpfully in carrying forward the common social life. 

The curriculum becomes then all of the child's life for which the 
school carries responsibility. . . . The task of the curriculum is to 
help each child so to live and grow that these several aims may be 
progressively realized. 

From our organismic conception the unit element of such a cur¬ 
riculum becomes, not a specified lesson of subject matter to be 
learned, as was formerly held, but a person facing an actual situa¬ 
tion. That is, the unit is an actual instance of child living . . . 
this, for the teacher, to be educatively conceived and educatively 
directed. 1 

Civic responsibilities. The expanded conception of the 
curriculum as the child's school life sets aside the old idea of 
curriculum as subjects to be taught and emphasizes the living 
quality of each experience. The dynamic of this view of the 
curriculum can be expressed completely only as children live 
in the new school, for the curriculum is not superimposed 
upon the child. Self-realization is the desired outcome. “To 
achieve self-realization, however, there must be self-acting. 
Self-realization is not only of the self but by the self as well. 
Only as the child puts forth endeavor and assumes responsi¬ 
bility for his conduct can he hope to realize his destiny. 55 2 
By providing “those activities which give promise of illustrat¬ 
ing and enriching the underlying fundamental concepts of 
social life, 55 the new school more nearly ensures the child a 
developing social consciousness which will lead him to more 
perfect self-realization. 

3 . EXTENSION OF TIME UNITS 

Extension of time units is so closely tied with the new con¬ 
cept of the curriculum that even for discussion purposes the 

1 Wm. H. Kilpatrick, Remaking the Curriculum , Chicago, Newson, 1936, pp. 45-47. 

*J. S. Brubacher, Modern Philosophies of Education , New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1939. D. 135- (Concerning the philosophical position of Giovanni Gentile.) 
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separation is obviously artificial A curriculum that is “a per¬ 
son facing an actual situation' 5 cannot be accommodated in the 
old-time schedule with fifteen minutes for opening exercises, 
one-half hour for arithmetic, the next thirty minutes for read¬ 
me. and so on. Xor can that curriculum be satisfied by an 

O' 

external integrative device which links periods together by 
employing the same topic of discussion for all periods, such as 
a day devoted to reading an Indian story, problems regarding 
size of bark strips for an ideal hut and the length of arrows 
in proportion to the bow. as well as the following of adventures 
of the Indian Twins in the reader. 

Extended work periods. The problem can be met only 
by providing large units of time so that youngsters may work 
ahead toward the goals that they have set for themselves un¬ 
interrupted by a time schedule which a teacher may find 
sacred. Twelve-year-olds centering the work of the year 
around the building of a city may find no occasion to read 
for several days, may find no occasion for arithmetical proc¬ 
esses for long hours at a stretch, may not ever come up to 
national norms on the spelling chart. The astonishing use 
which they do make of the tools of learning, however, is worth 
any departure from tradition. As they read to learn how to 
take the next step in construction, as they consult with the 
whole instructional staff, or carpenters, or electricians whom 
the} kno\^, as they figure lengths of lumber, of pipe, of wiring, 
as they make plans and charts, they may be far from the 
academic norm or arbitrary standard, but the chances are 
that the distance measured in three or four dimensions instead 
of one will place them above a mythical average. 

It is impossible to imagine a construction project such as 
this proceeding toward success with small units of time each 
day devoted to measuring, to cutting, to reading, to drawing 
blueprints. The only way that the complex activity may suc¬ 
ceed is by allowing children freedom to plan their work and 
execute the plan. Some years ago \\ illiam Burnham wrote 
that the essentials to mental health are “a task, a plan, and 
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freedom." The requirements do not change with the passing 

of time. Burnham's list is of primary importance as a motto 

to guide the building of a program for the new school. Any 

child to be happy must have a job to do which he accepts 

wholeheartedly as his; he must clearly envision a way toward 

its accomplishment; he must have freedom to work out the 

plan he has provided for himself. 

Flexible programs. The old program which allowed only 

the teacher freedom to choose the task and to make the plan 

kept the child from any real share in the activity. It could 

not give him stimulation, an urge for accomplishment, and a 

view of a program for achievement. Curriculum expansion 

should move steadilv from units devoted to community re- 

* / 

lationships, in which the four-year-old learns his ‘'next-door” 
relationships and comes to sense his responsibility in that con¬ 
nection, to other units devoted to international community 
relationships, looked at searchingly by the high school child 
who has lived through vigorous and intellectuallv active vears 

w o * * 

of searching out the basic facts of social relationships on all 
levels. The six-year-olds may build a post office or a grocery 
store; the eight-vear-olds mav erect an Indian village: the 

' O 4 0 O 

twelve-vear-olds mav struggle with the construction of a 

/ 0 ’«W> Zj 

model city; while the eighteen-year-olds search for prewar 
boundary lines in old maps, hear speeches by various “radi¬ 
cal” leaders, talk to the foreign born in the community, 
search peace treaties to find reasons for new embroilments. 
In any case the activity has the same quality. 

The modern school should provide an environment in 
which the child mav, on his own level, undertake the solution 

4 / ' 

to a problem which he accepts as real and which permits 
him to plan and work with his fellows to reach a common 
solution. The lengthening of short periods into long ones pro¬ 
vides the vehicle for the advance of the new curriculum, en¬ 
abling voungsters to see their activities in terms of long-time 
purposes. 

It is a mistake to assume that modern education at its 
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best allows children complete freedom to follow the whim of 
the moment. Such a program cannot provide the child with 
the means for growth and maturation. 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the purpose of sound 
education is precisely to emancipate the pupil from dependence on 
immediate interests. A person cannot remain a baby all his life. 
He must learn to consider the bearings or consequences of what he 
does and to assume responsibility accordingly. This is the kind of 
thing we mean when we speak of character and self-discipline— 
and of freedom, too. ... In other words, the doctrine of interest 
is not to be construed as a justification for prolonging the period of 
infancy as much as possible. The basic concern of this doctrine is 
rather to make education a process centering on the continuous 
reconstruction of experience in the direction of a total pattern 
which derives its warrant, not from externally imposed authority, 
but from the exercise of the pupil’s own intelligence . 1 

4. EXTENSION OF SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT BEYOND INSTITU¬ 
TIONAL WALLS 

Just as the new school has extended work periods and pro¬ 
vided for greater flexibility of study schedules, so has it ex¬ 
tended the school environment. As long as the school time 
was primarily devoted to the learning of subject matter and 
the acquiring of basic skills, the four walls of the school en¬ 
compassed quite enough space for the development of the 
program with the use of the gravel schoolyard for fifteen- 

minute recess periods, one in the morning and one in the 
afternoon. 

Laboratory expansion. When the school curriculum is 
expanded to include almost any possible life experience, the 
schoolhouse can become the place for laboratory work of a 
technical sort, for the setting up of conditions comparable to 
those on the outside, for undertaking research investigations, 
for conference arrangements between pupils and between 
pupils and teachers. When the solutions to problems require 

pp 5 8 ^ 9 B ° de ’ Progusslve Nation at the Crossroads, Chicago, Newson, 1938, 
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information not available in the immediate school environ¬ 
ment, plans are immediately under way to secure the neces¬ 
sary information. Such plans might include a journey by one 
or two class members to an institution, a factory, or a farm in 


order that the entire group might have a report of observa¬ 


tions. A class concerned with problems of local government 
might find several trips necessary to see the operation of 
government in various city offices. A group considering 
foreign minorities in city government might find trips to 
foreign sections of the city necessary and might well stumble 


upon an interest in housing as they sought solutions to the 
original problem. 

Generating interests. Indeed, trips are more often planned 
to generate interest rather than to find specific answers to 
already formulated questions. Small children trooping to the 
zoo are engaged in a tremendously educative experience, if 
they have gone for no other reason than ; ‘to see"—to see any¬ 
thing at all. And how wonderful it is to set foot on a great 
ocean liner and see its decks, and cabins, and recreation 
centers, its dining rooms and kitchens, its engine rooms and 
chart house! How thrilling to go into the state capitol and 
perhaps sit in the governor's chair! A piece of metal never 
looks the same to a child after he has seen great smelting 
furnaces as it did before. The simple "click" which turns off 
the radio is not so simple after the child has seen the broad¬ 
casting studio; he hesitates before he decides that he does not 
like a program. Life takes on the quality of a great adventure 
as the child expands his knowledge. 

Trips undertaken in holiday atmosphere often determine 
the formation of new and abiding interests. From them often 
come eager questions worth much to the group to answer. 
This contribution of progressive education widens horizons, 
promotes understanding, deepens appreciations. For example, 
the citv child sees his sdass of milk with different eves after he 

4 W 4 

has gone to the farm to see the cow and her new calf. Quite 
conceivably the experience initiates a whole series of questions 
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about farms and farm animals or about milk production and 
its ultimate consumption. New experiences pique the curi¬ 
osity, challenge the imagination, push the learner further into 
the realm of the unknown. Xo scientist involved in the 
deepest research of the day is more in earnest than the child 
who really wants to know what happens to the milk he drinks 
from the time it fills the farmer's pail until the milkman puts 
it on the front doorstep early in the morning. 

Unification of the environment. The limits of the new 
school stretch out to include homes, whole communities, the 

> f 

areas that service those communities, the four corners of the 

/ 

world—as they can be brought in through reading, through 
lectures, through museum trips and movies. As far as is 
humanly possible, the world is the back yard of the modern 
school. The child goes into it free and alert, ready to find out. 
It is this large environment that enriches the bare concepts 
that books and pictures give. It gives point to the abstractions 
with which the school must deal. 

Sometimes teachers have gone off too excitedly to show the 
world to their young charges and have given them nothing 
but a desire for amusement, but even including those mistaken 
efforts the richer experience of the new school makes education 
a thrilling adventure and school a delightful place to be in. 

5. EXTENSION OF THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION OF TEACHERS 

This discussion thus far has centered about changes in cur¬ 
riculum and organization which make for fuller development 
of the potentialities of each child. More important than these 
changes is the extension of the guidance functions of teachers 
in the new school. Teachers in the new school are not hearers 
of lessons, nor are they subject matter specialists in the narrow 
meaning of the term. It is assumed that these teachers know 
at least one subject matter area sufficiently well to feel com¬ 
pletely at home in it. The knowledge does not, however, make 
it obligators 7 that the children under their tutelage acquire 
the same knowledge in the same way. Rather, the teachers 
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in the new school will join hands and by working together 
send Jackie and Betty* scurrying hither and yon gathering 
materials and recording observations to solve their problems. 

Guidance technique. In a progressive school the guid¬ 
ance functions of teachers are immeasurably complex. The 
aim is to secure the full development of the child in socially 
desirable directions. This cannot be effectively accomplished 
when children are placed in large groups and have the same 
lesson presented to each of them. In the first place, the wide 
range of experiential background makes even the same lesson 
produce quite distinct results when presented to thirty chil¬ 
dren. Differences in mental age, emotional outlook, and ac¬ 
quired interests still further complicate the probability of 
determining results of the process. The teacher in the new 
school must be a sufficiently wise psychologist to take Johnnie 
and Betty at their different personality* levels and so interest 
them in plans of procedure that their subsequent absorption 
in their task carries them toward more desirable patterns of 

activitv. 

* 

A young teacher recently commented upon her method of 
procedure with a clothing class: ; T am going to let the girls 
start out making garments for themselves. When one of them 
needs to know how to make a bound buttonhole I shall show 


her. When another needs to stitch on the sewing machine, 
we will practice on a sample until she knows how and then 
we will stitch up the garment. We are not going to make any 
samples ahead of time." By implication that teacher was allying 


herself with that wing of progressive educators whose slogan 


is, "Teach skills when there is felt need / 5 

* 


There is much to be said for such a method of procedure. 


It means quite definitely that guidance must be individual in 
character, applied at just the moment of need. The girl who 
learns to make the bound buttonhole when she is ready for the 


finishing of her dress has learned at the moment when she is 
most attentive. She has learned a new operation that can be 


used in manv experiences in the future. In this case the 
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particular skill is to be acquired as a portion of a larger 
on-going activity. 

A young music teacher discussed his experience with the 
same method of learning in a different context. He had 
struggled for two years with a girl who was learning to play 
the violin. She wanted to play, she undoubtedly had talent, 
but she lacked the driving motive to practice to achieve a 
greater degree of perfection. One morning he explained that 
in a few weeks his pupils were to perform before a body of 
music teachers from surrounding towns. He asked whether 
the young girl violinist in question and a boy would enjoy 
playing a violin duet—a feat difficult for much more accom¬ 
plished players. The pair enthusiastically agreed. The teacher 
was astonished two weeks later at the improvement made by 
the young girl. She had acquired an ease and surety which 
she had never before exhibited. The motive of the audience 
situation moved her rapidly over a ‘Teaming plateau." 

These are isolated examples of the guidance functions of the 
teacher in the new school. Modern education has realized 
the need of aiding the child in acquiring a needed skill at the 
moment the need is felt. It has also recognized the need of 
supplying adequate motivation to hasten learning which seems 
desirable. It is not enough to say that the child must follow 
his own interests. At his immature level he has no substitute 
for the judgment and sound guidance of the mature individual. 

A little four-year-old had grown restless bv enforced play 
at home while the family was quarantined because of con¬ 
tagious disease. Her father had been living away from home 
for some weeks and she had had none of his company. Sud¬ 
denly one morning she stopped her play, came dashing into 
the house, and cried, 'T wish my Daddv would come to 

make me behave! She was decidedlv tired of following her 
own choices. 

Selection of activities. The artist-teacher in the modern 
school is able to select activities which have such leading-on 
qualities that the children constantly see new accomolish- 
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ments to be achieved, more information to be acquired, some¬ 
thing unsuspected to talk over. Out of the activity, then, must 
come all the hoped-for social attitudes. The teacher in the 
modern school is concerned that children shall face situations 
which are challenging, which lead them to progressively more 
intelligent ways of behaving. 

Such a challenge for the teacher means for him a reorien¬ 
tation of his point of view toward the subject which he teaches. 
If he has centered his own studies about literature, his pupils 
will undoubtedly start from that center. In discovering the 
attitudes that authors, and the characters they create, adopt 
toward the problems of living pupils begin to shape their own 
attitudes about the same problems. One child goes off at a 
tangent trying to find out why community governments are 
set up as they are. Another child wants to know what modern 
hygiene can do for backward people. -Another becomes in¬ 
terested in the beginnings of some particular custom or way 
of behaving. 

Children often start to find out about some alreadv familiar 


topic and lose themselves in a fascinating maze of things they 
had never before imagined. Or thev set out to learn about a 

o * 

thrilling new world, far from the things they know, and are 

amazed at the similarities they find in their own surroundings. 

It makes but little difference whether six-year-olds study farm 

* * 

life, city home life, Indian life, or community helpers. What¬ 
ever the choice of the specific activities may be. the child 
should have the opportunity to see something of the inter¬ 
dependence in family life, the essential character of shared 
responsibility for successful group life, the similarity’ of basic 
thoughts and feelings the world over, the necessity for having 


each individual job done well in order that unified living may 
go forward. These principles, once learned, take the child 
well on his wav toward maturin’ in oudook and sane living. 

4 4 


The choice of material is wide and unconfined. 


The directions of studv are almost infinite. The teacher’s 

4 


function expands as his pupils continue their study, not as an 
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authority to whom they must look for the solutions to their 
problems but as the guide who helps them to find other au¬ 
thorities by bringing them in first-hand contact with com¬ 
munity relations, by presenting source materials, or by lead¬ 
ing them to colleagues who are specialists in the field of a 
particular child's interest. In suggesting activities to be undei* 
taken and problems to be solved, in pointing out avenues for 
solution, in setting up drill situations for aiding in the acquisi¬ 
tion of desired skills, in providing opportunity for group co¬ 
operation, in aiding social adjustment, in fostering individual 
research and intellectual growth, the teacher in the modern 
school achieves fullest development for himself and for his pu¬ 
pils. The educational task is complete when from the schools 
come forth bright-eyed children eager for the adventure of 
the future. 

QUESTIONS AXD EXERCISES 

1. Cite evidence in preceding chapters to support the suggestion 
that child development must be viewed as a unitary process. 

2. To what extent do the concepts of child nature and child be¬ 
havior emphasized through your text point to the need for an 
ever-expanding concept of modern education? 

3. Basing your conclusions upon information gained in this course, 
develop in two or three concise paragraphs your concept of the 
functions of modern education. 

4. From a psychological point of view, to what extent are programs 
of education as you know them organized to meet the nature 
and needs of the child during the course of his development? 

5. What are some of the specific psychological problems presented 
in previous chapters which would demand solution in any 
expansion program of modern education? 

6. To what extent would extension of the school age aid in the 
solution of one or more of the problems? 

7. By a series of illustrations, show in what respects and how an 
extension of the curriculum might help to solve some of the 
problems incident to a child development program. 

8* Suggest and defend psychologically an administrative type of 

organization that you feel would tend to accelerate child de¬ 
velopment. 
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9. What desirable outcomes would you expect to have result from 
extending the school environment beyond the institutional 
walls? What evidence can you cite in previous chapters to 
show that an extension of this type would be desirable? 

10. Basing your statements upon accepted psychological principles, 
show to what extent and in what direction the guidance func¬ 
tions of teachers must be increased if the aims and ideals of 
modem education are to be realized. 
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Outline 


Chapter 7 

LD DEVELOPMENT AND MODERN EDUCATION 

The Goal of Child Guidance 

A. To give teachers and parents information which will help 
them direct child development into wholesome maturity. 

1. Physical growth which is sound enough to support the 
demands of life. 

2. Mental growth appropriate for living up to one's capac¬ 
ities. 

3. Moral growth in harmony with the best interests of 
the group. 

4. Social growth adequate for living in a democracv. 

5. Personality growth leading to a wholesome, integrated 
adult. 

?. To make the experience of growing up a happy one. 

Growth and the Developmental Point of View 

1. ^Tiat an individual is at any one time is the result of a 
gradual development from vagueness to specificity, from 
weakness to strength, from clumsiness to coordination; 
what he is now gives a preview of what he will be. 

1. Good behavior develops because of favorable experi¬ 
ences in the days of childhood. 

2. Maladjustment develops out of initial trends hardly 
recognizable at the outset. 

I Since growth is gradual and is gready influenced by the 

environment, it is susceptible to control and direction; and, 

in a large sense, the child may be molded through educa¬ 
tion. 


i by Raleigh M. Drake . 
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C. In childhood growth is relatively rapid, a fact whidh 
magnifies the importance of environmental influences ic 
this period of life. To misjudge the proper time for ap¬ 
propriate instruction is to lose the chance to guide develop¬ 
ment. 

D. Developmental norms assist in understanding and guiding 
the development of the individual. 

III. The Meaning , Scope , and Significance oj Child Psychology 

A. Meaning: Study and understanding of child development 
from the single cell to the adolescent. 

B. Scope: Study of the whole developing personality—partic¬ 
ularly of physical, mental, moral, social, and personality 
influences which affect development. 

C. Significance: 

1. Adult behavior, good or bad, has its genesis in childhood 
experiences. 

2. The responsibilities of parents, teachers, and the com¬ 
munity for providing favorable conditions for whole¬ 
some development are great. 

3. Knowledge of child psychology will help parents and 
teachers m guiding children with more understanding 
and less friction. 

4. The progress of the race depends upon the sound guid¬ 
ance of children. 

IV. Theories of Child Nature 

A. Inherent badness: The child is “conceived and born in sin.” 

B. Inherent goodness: The child is essentially good but adults 
teach him to be bad. 

C. Recapitulation: From conception to maturity the child 
goes through the stages in the physical and the cultural 
evolution of the race. 

D . Instinct: The child is motivated by inherited drives called 
instincts which unfold or wane at various stages in his 
development. 

E. Heredity: “Blood will tell,” and the whole nature of the 
child is determined by biological heredity. 

F. Euthenics: Heredity is of minor importance, and the child 
is the product of environmental influences. 

G . Free will: Life presents opportunities for choices, and thus 
the child may of his own free will choose his own destiny* 
Education should help him to make right choices. 
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H. Scientific: The child is studied by the scientific method, 
and no theory is advanced beforehand to explain his be¬ 
havior. This view is objective, unbiased, and factual. 

Methods Used in Child Psychology 

A. Subjective diagnosis and appraisal: Uncontrolled observa¬ 
tions and anecdotes. 

B. Controlled subjective observation: 
served by such devices as the check list, time samples, com¬ 
munity surveys, or situational analyses. 

C. Rating scales and questionnaires: Attempts are made to 
refine subjective diagnosis and to obtain numerical data. 

D . Case history: The individual’s past is carefully examined 
to discover the cause of his present motives and actions. 

E. Psychophysical studies: These are investigations to discover 
the relationships between the child’s physical status and his 
personality. 

F. Experimental methods: 

1. Control groups. 

2. Controlled observation: One-way screens, photographs 
and motion pictures, check lists, experimental cabinets, 
statistical analysis. 

3. Psychological tests. 

G. Clinical method: Case history, interview, psychoanalysis, 
tests, diagnosis and prognosis, remedial treatment. 

H. Biography: Jottings, organized into an acceptable literary 
account, of the day-by-day development of infants and 
young children. 

The Scientific Study of Children 

A . The aims are to predict and to control the development of 
children. 

B. The scientific approach to child study requires an open- 
mindedness and freedom from bias. 

Chapter 2 

HEREDITY AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT 

Heredity 

A. Some laws of heredity. 

1. In general, like produces like. 

2. Only certain traits follow hereditary laws. Many “hu¬ 
man” traits are environmentally determined. 


Specific behavior is ob- 
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3. A particular child is the convergence of two life streams; 
a portion of his inheritance comes from the maternal 
side, the remaining portion is contributed by the pa¬ 
ternal side. 

4. Chance plays an important role in: 

a . The pairing of the chromosomes in the state of flux. 

b . Which set of maternal or paternal chromosomes goes 
to which cell during the reduction division. 

c. The particular cell which unites with another in the 
maternal and paternal lines. 

d . The pattern of genes in any chromosome. 

e . The genes carried in any particular chromosome. 

f. The “crossing over” of genes from one paired chromo¬ 
some to another. 

g. How dominant and recessive traits will be distributed 
according to the three to one ratio, especially if 
there are less than four children in a family. 

h. Determination of sex. 

5. Some traits are dominant while others are recessive. 

a. If pure dominant and pure recessive traits are matched 
by mating, all the second generation will manifest the 
dominant trait but will carry the recessive trait. 

b . If two traits which are manifestly dominant but 
which each carry a recessive trait (second generation 
above) are matched the next generation (third) will 
exhibit the three to one ratio. 

c . If pure dominant traits are matched, the offspring 
are all dominant; if pure recessive traits are matched, 
the offspring are all recessive. 

6. Some traits are sex linked: The trait is transmitted 
through the daughter to the grandson with a skip of one 
generation in its manifestation. (Color blindness, haemo¬ 
philia.) 

7. There is an apparent compromise effect when two traits 
which lack the dominance-recessive dichotomy are 
matched. At least, the ratio is more complex than the 
three to one ratio. (Skin color.) 

8. Changes in the stock are made by some form of selective 
mating. It is possible that mutations have produced 
certain geniuses in history or started certain talents, 
e.g ., musical or mechanical. 

9. Not only do siblings inherit traits which cause them to 
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resemble one another but they also inherit their indi¬ 
vidual differences. 

B. Process of heredity. 

1. Carriers of hereditary traits. 

cl. Chromosomes: Of the forty-eight chromosomes, half 
come from the maternal line and half from the 
paternal, but in each pair both lines arc always 
represented. 

b. Genes: Each chromosome contains an unknown num¬ 
ber of genes which are the real determiners, or car¬ 
riers, of inheritable traits. They have a pattern of 
arrangement which is no doubt important but little 
known. 

2. Stages of chromosome arrangement. 

a. State of flux of chromosomes before maturitv: The 
orieinal chance arrangement is altered. Maternal 
and paternal chromosomes pair off. 

b. Reduction division: Each cell divides so that there 
are twice the number of cells, but each has the same 
number of chromosomes because the maternal set 
goes to one cell and the paternal set to the other. 

c. Cell division: In this cell division there is a doubling 
of the chromosomes, because each splits into two. 
With the ova, three out of the four cells atrophy, 
leaving only one for possible fertilization. The cells 

are now functionallv mature. 

0 

C. Traits which follow hereditarv laws. 

0 

1. Physical traits: Eye color, white forelock of hair, haemo¬ 
philia, color blindness, brachydactyly, blood type, skin 
color, heieht, and manv other bodilv features. 

w * * 0 

2. Mental traits: Intelligence, musical talent. 

3. Personality traits: Nothing is definitely known although 
it is suspected that some tendencies are inherited. 

D. Significance of heredity in child psychologv. 

1. A knowledge of heredity helps one understand one 
important factor in child development. 

2. As far as the offspring are concerned, one marries not 
only a mate but also his entire familv tree. 

3. Improvement of the race must come from intelligent 
selective matine. 

4. Some traits may be traced back to their origins, but 
prediction is less exact. 
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E. Heredity and environment. 

4 

1. Heredity is the framework within which the environment 
must operate. 

2. There has been an environmental influence even before 
birth. 

3. Maturation is important in learning many of the funda¬ 
mental skills. 

4. Human nature is a product of heredity and environ¬ 
ment. 

F. Inheritance of acquired characteristics: Most bioloeists have 
denied the possibility, but McDougall has produced evi¬ 
dence which suggests that it is possible if the training is con¬ 
sistent and carried through enough generations. 

U, Prenatal Deielopment 

A. Rapidity of growth: In 280 days there is a volume increase 
of five million per cent and a weight increase of one billion 
per cent. 

B. Stages of development. 

1. Germinal period: The first two weeks. 

a. The fertilized egg is not yet attached to the walls of 
the womb and therefore receives no nourishment. 

b. Cell division goes on at a rapid rate and some special¬ 
ization occurs. 

2. Embryonic period: Second to eighth week. 

a. The egg has now grown into what is called the em- 

brvo. which attaches itself to the walls of the uterus 

« ** 

and receives nourishment through the placenta by a 
process resembling osmosis. 

b. Specialization or differentiation is characteristic of 
this period. 

c. The first behavior is noticed about the third week; 
the heart starts beating. 

3. Fetal period: Eleventh week until birth. Growth and 
differentiation continue at a rapid rate with the char¬ 
acteristic human features becoming more prominent. 

C. Significance of prenatal development: 

1. The fundamental differentiations are initiated. 

2. During this time erowth of structure takes place which 
is later the basis of behavior. 

3. The endocrine glands start functioning and influence 
growth. 
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D. Prenatal influences. 

1. The thinking or wishing of the mother has no effect on 
the embryo “mind.” 

2. Nutrients, toxins, or drugs can affect the physical devel¬ 
opment of the fetus through the blood stream. 

3. Syphilis, gonorrhea, and other infectious diseases may 
be contracted before, or at, birth but are not inherited. 

4. Anything which influences the health of the mother 
can influence the physical development of the fetus. 

5. Strong emotional shocks may influence the glandular 
balance in the endocrine system of the mother, and the 
hormones carried in the blood stream may affect the 
fetal growth. 

6. Unfavorable prenatal influences are sometimes related 
to the mother’s disappointment upon learning of her 
pregnancy. 

Development during the First Tear 

A. Description of the neonate: Head very large in proportion 
to size of body, weight about seven and one-half pounds, 
very' red, wrinkled, and unattractive. 

B. Behavior of the neonate: Muscular responses are random 
and uncoordinated. 

1. General behavior: The newborn can suck, sneeze, cough, 
breathe, start at a sudden noise, cry w r hen hurt, move 
his head. His muscular responses are random and un¬ 
coordinated, and have the characteristic of “wholeness.” 

2. Sensory^ functions. 

a. Vision. 

(1) Eye fixations are possible at birth. 

(2) Pursuit movements are not well developed until 
the third week. 

(3) Moderate light causes orientation toward its 
source. 

(4) Intense light causes closing of eyelids. 

(5) Focusing is not generally possible before the 
eighth day. 

b. Audition: Some children jump, or start, at a loud 

sound on the day of birth, but the average do not 
until about two w r eeks. 

c. Taste: Unless the substance is very bitter, salty, or 

sweet there is no response during even the first few 
months. 
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3. Reflex behavior. 

a. Significance of reflex behavior: If present it indicates 
normal development of the nervous system; if absent 
it indicates some injury. 

b . Reflexes appearing soon after birth. 

(1) Knee reflex: Involuntary kick. 

(2) Plantar or Babinski reflex: Fan-shape extension 
of the toes. Normal in babies but abnormal in 
adults. 

(3) Cheek reflex: Turning head in direction of facial 
stimulation. 

(4) Pupillary reflex: Automatic closing of the pupil. 

(5) Grasping reflex: Closure of the fingers around an 
object pressed into the palm of the hand. Dis¬ 
appears at four months. 

(6) Sucking, sneezing, coughing, breathing, hic¬ 
coughing, crying, yawning, and smiling fre¬ 
quently appear during the first hour. 

4. Emotional behavior. 

a. Significance of emotions. 

(1) They signify whether the individual is contented 

or discontented. 

(2) They are mechanisms which, in the end, protect 
him from harm or destruction. 

b. Innate patterns. 

(1) Fear. 

(2) Anger or rage. 

(3) Love or contentment. 

c . Emotions and learning: These three mechanisms are 
ready to operate but do not have many unconditioned 
stimuli. With experience, more and more stimuli 
are connected with these mechanisms until in a few 
years they have been almost entirely overlaid by 

learning. 

< • 

TV. Guidance Principles 

A. Prenatal period: Observe principles of physical hygiene, 

avoid drugs, toxins, or emotional shocks. 

B . First year. 

1. Avoid emotional stimulation. 

2. Provide mental stimulation. 

3. Establish good habits by consistent treatment. 
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4. Prevent undesirable habits, especially thumb sucking, 
from developing by removing the causes. 

V. Individual Differences 

They are the rule rather than the exception. Norms are to 
be used with caution. Some differences are to be encouraged. 
Physical development cannot be taken as a measure of mental 
development. Differences as well as likenesses are inherited. 


Chapter 3 

PHYSICAL GROWTH IN CHILDREN 

/. Importance of Physical Growth 

Physical conditions influence mental, personality, and all other 
forms of development. 

II. Early Physical Development of the Child 
Prenatal, neonate, infancy, etc. 

III. Some Aspects of Developmental History of an Individual 

IV. Sources of Data on Physical Growth 

A. Retests of the same child. 

B. Norms or averages from mass testing. 

1. Values of norms. 

a. They are rough measures of satisfactory development 
of the great majority of children. 

b. In case of atypical development as a whole, they 
may help in analyzing the cause. 

2. Misuses of norms. 

a. The child who is not average may be considered 
abnormal. 

b. The norm may be in error because it describes what 

is found for the average child who might have been 

different had he enjoyed a better environment, bet¬ 
ter health, etc. 

c. They do not include many factors which are im¬ 
portant in growth. The “whole” child may be 
neglected. 

d. To be “normal” or not on one standard tells nothing 
of other traits or their interrelationships. 

V. Some Growth Records . Studies made by 

A. Stow: Records showing height-weight changes. 

B. Kellogg: Records of young chimpanzee and child compared. 
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C. McGraw: Records of trained twin and control twin com¬ 
pared. 

D. Jersild: Records of trained versus untrained groups. 

VI. Specific Developments 

A. Bony structures: The appearance of the permanent teeth 
and the degree of bone ossification are indices of maturity. 

B. Glands: The endocrines regulate a large portion of mental 
and physical growth. 

1. Pituitary. 

a . Location: Base of the skull. 

b. Function: Regulator of growth. 

c. Imbalance: Overactivity causes giantism; under- 
activity, dwarfism. 

2. Thyroids. 

a. Location: On either side of the neck. 

b. Function: Regulate metabolism and mental and 
physical growth. 

c. Imbalance: Overactivity causes nervousness. Under¬ 
activity in infants causes cretinism; in adults, lethargy. 

3. Parathyroids. 

a. Location: Near the thyroids. 

b . Function: Manufacture of calcium for bone struo 
ture. 

c. Imbalance: Underproduction of calcium causes poor 
teeth and bones, and restlessness, agitation, or inabil¬ 
ity to concentrate. 

4. Adrenals. 

a. Location: One just above each kidney. 

b. Function: A source of bodily and emotional energy. 

c. Imbalance: Overactivity causes excitability; under¬ 
activity, debility. 

5. Thymus and pineal. 

a. Location: Upper part of thorax and base of brain. 

b . Function: Inhibits the gonads and controls growth. 

c . Imbalance: Early atrophy causes premature puberty; 
delayed atrophy retarded puberty. 

6. Gonads: Normally the sex glands do not influence 
growth or behavior until the beginning of adolescence. 

C. Muscular Development. 


VII\ Hygiene of Development 
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Chapter 4 

MOTOR DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 

Significance 

A. All activity, social, intellectual, or motor, depends to some 
extent upon motor development. Many skills, abilities, 
and maladjustments can be traced to either favorable or 
unfavorable motor growth. 

B . The child can be more adequately understood and guided 
when basic growth norms are available. The child’s early 
development is especially important. 

Motor Development in the Fetus and Neonate 

A . Fetus. 

1. Motor activity appears as early as the eighth week. 

2. Some reflexes are operative by the third month. 

3. Some muscles are capable of response by the fifth month. 

4. By the time of birth, development has progressed to a 
point where there is some specificity of response and 
whole groups of muscles work together. 

B . Neonate. 

1. There is much muscular response, although most of it is 
either random or generalized. 

2. The upper part of the body is well developed at birth, 
indicating prenatal acceleration, while the lower part 
has a period of accelerated growth immediately after 
birth. 

3. In general, development is from the head downward 
(cephalocaudal) and from the center of the body to the 
periphery (proximodistal). 

Development of Posture and Locomotion 

A . Posture. 

1. Sits alone at seven months. 

2. Stands alone at thirteen months. 

B. Locomotion. 

1. Significance: Good index of neurological development. 

2. Achievement. 

a . Creeps by ten months. 

b. Stands by twelve months. 

c. Walks by thirteen to fifteen months. 

d. Walks backwards, up and down stairs, and runs 
during second year. 
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Arm-Hand Control 

A. Manual control. 

1. Sequence of control. 

a. Arm: Whole arm from shoulder, elbow, fingers, wrist. 

b . Hand: Reflex grasping, voluntary grasping with 
thumb opposition, palmar grasping, scissors closure, 
and finger grasping. 

c . Reaching: Circular reach with error, to direct reach 
without error; it is well developed by six months and 
follows a proximodistal course. 

2. Hand Preference. 

B. Throwing: Begins at six months. Can throw a ball by one 
year, play catch by two years, and has considerable skill 
by six years. 

C. Handwriting: Mass activity is either eliminated with pro¬ 
gressive development, or it is transformed into cooperative 
activities. 

D . Typewriting: The process is one of refining visual and kines¬ 
thetic cues to direct the aiming activity in hitting the keys. 

Aspects of Motor Development Showing a Gradual Increase with Age 
until Maturity 

A. Speed of movement. 

1. Finger tapping. 

a. Rate. 

(1) At four years the rate is four per second. 

(2) At eight years it is five per second. 

(3) At eighteen years it is six to seven per second. 

b. Sex differences: Among children there are none; 
among adults men are slightly faster than women. 

2. Athletic activities: Development continues until about 
twenty-five years. 

B . Accuracy of movement. 

1. Aiming and tracing. 

2. Athletic activities. 

3. Written and spoken language. 

C. Steadiness of motor control. 

Z>. Muscular strength. 

1. Boys increase steadily until about fourteen and then 
rapidly until about seventeen, at which time maximum 
strength is about reached. At all ages boys are stronger 
than girls. 
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2. Girls increase steadily until about fourteen and then at 
a slower rate until about seventeen, at which time 
maximum strength is reached. 

E. Motor endurance. 

F. Motor rhythm. 


Principles of Motor Learning 

A . Provide good equipment, physical surroundings, opportu¬ 
nity to practice. 

B . Motivate the learner. 

1. Give him a meaningful goal towards which to work. 

2. Provide knowledge of progress (measurement). 

3. Reward successful efforts. 

C. Provide effective guidance. 

1. Good instruction ensures a correct start. 

2. Demonstrate correct methods and procedures. 

3. Verbal instructions should be used sparingly at first, 
but increased when the learner is fairly skilled and try¬ 
ing to refine his activities. 

4. Tell what to do rather than what not to do. 

5. Show connection between incorrect activities and failure, 
and between correct activities and success. 

6. Avoid overguidance. 

7. Look for causes of plateaus and remove them. 

D. Practice. 

1. Practice periods should be frequent and short (spaced). 

2. Discover the correct activities and practice them dili¬ 
gently. 


Nature and Relationships of Motor Abilities 


A . Relationship to intelligence: Positive but rarely significant. 

B . Unitary constitution. 

1. There is no general factor common to all motor abilities. 

a. Muscular strength, speed of movement, and accuracy 

are specific factors not necessarily related to one 
another. 


2. The attitude of persistence may influence and be com¬ 
mon to a number of<notor activities. 

C. Relationship to social adjustment: Skill and strength en¬ 
courage extrovertism, aggressiveness, and self-confidence. 
They minimize fear, failure, and timidity. Their relation¬ 
ship to academic success is not clear. 
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Chapter 5 

GROWTH IN MOTIVATION DURING CHILDHOOD 

I. Nature of Motivation 

A. Stimulating the child to some desired activity or end. 

1. Raising his level of energy, thus increasing activity. 

2. Directing available energy into desired channels. 

B. Substituting external control of the child for minimal cues 
which arouse inner control and purposeful activity. 

11. Importance of Motivation 

No activity or learning is initiated or accomplished without 
some form of motive. Occasions are constandy arising 
where the parent or teacher recognizes the desirability of 
some line of action on the part of the child, who may have 
neither the interest nor the maturity necessary to motivate 
him without external suggestion. 

III. Foundations of Motivation 

All motivation is based upon the desires of the child, either 
organic or acquired, internal or environmental, positive or 
negative. 

A. Natural motives. 

1. Those having some hereditary or organic basis, and 
whose stimuli usually originate from within. 
a. Instincts. 

(1) Criteria. 

(а) Unlearnedness, or appearance at birth. 

(б) Universality, without imitation. 

(c) Sequentiality, without learning. 

( d ) Blind, nonspecific, or unique behavior which 
leads to a racial goal. 

(2) Value as motivators: Although the term is in 
disrepute among some psychologists, the concept 
of unlearned motives is applicable to considerable 
behavior in its initial stages. After a short time 
the environmental factor so modifies behavior, 
by reinforcement or inhibition, that it is no 
longer dominandy innate. Without the concept, 
however, much motivation would remain almost 
entirely a mystery. 
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b. Tissue and organic needs. 

(1) Nature: Hunger, thirst, avoidance of pain. 

(2) Value as motivators: They can be used, as re¬ 
wards or punishments, to encourage or discour¬ 
age certain types of behavior. 

2. Those having no organic basis: They are so universal 

and consistent that some inherited basis is suggested, 

but all are highly modifiable by conditioning. 

a . Social needs. 

(1) Nature: The child likes to be well thought of and 
to be with others. Gregariousness is a reality, 
even if its origins in heredity or conditioning are 
obscure. 

(2) Value as motivators: Through the child’s desire 
for attention, praise, and social approval he may 
be directed by those responsible for his training. 

b. Ego tic tendencies. 

(1) Nature: Selfishness, self-centeredness, desire for 
security. 

(2) Value as motivators: These tendencies can be 
tied up to activities which are considered desir¬ 
able. 

c. Prestige and preeminence. 

(1) Nature: Desire for attention, to be well thought 
of, to be outstanding. 

(2) Value as motivators: Many activities begin with 
the simple desire to show off, but soon some 
inherent interest in the activity itself may become 
the motive. 

d. Collecting or possessive tendencies. 

(1) Nature: A desire to possess or own. Ownership 
is more important than systematic collecting. 

(2) Value as motivators: The promise of “something 

for his very own” may effectively motivate be¬ 
havior. 

B. Environmental motives. (There is much overlapping with 

natural motives, but they can be imposed from the outside 
in greater degree.) 

1. Newness and strangeness. 

a. Nature: Novelty is a strong determinant of attention 

and action, until familiarity removes all strangeness. 

b . Value as a motive: The teacher mav ii sp nnwltv 
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change, and suspense to motivate learning very effec¬ 
tively. 

2. Annoying situations (punishment). 
a. Kinds. 

(1) Natural. 

(i a ) Nature: Annoyance growing out of the nat¬ 
ural consequences of the situation. 

( b ) Value as motivators: Because they are con¬ 
sistent, objective, and invariable, the child 
soon learns to avoid them. This is the best 
kind of motivation but not always possible 
to control. 

(2) Artificial. 

(а) Nature: Annoyance administered by another 
person. 

(б) Value as motivators. 

(i) Positive: [1] Some point is emphasized 
that might otherwise be ignored, [2] they 
are immediate in action, [3] they are 
on the level of the child’s understanding. 
(it) Negative: [1] The child avoids the per¬ 
son who gives the punishment rather 
than the act, [2] deception may be en¬ 
couraged in the attempt to avoid the 
artificial annoyer, [3] the child may 
retaliate, [4] some forms of punishment 
are disintegrating. 

3. Satisfying situations (rewards). 
a. Kinds. 

(1) Natural. 

(a) Nature: Satisfaction follows automatically 
from the act. 

( b ) Value as motivators: Because they are con¬ 
sistent, invariable, and objective, they are 
soon connected with the behavior which pre¬ 
cedes them. They are good but cannot al¬ 
ways be controlled. 

(2) Artificial. 

(a) Nature: Satisfaction is provided by another 
person. 

( b ) Value as motivators. 

(t) Positive: [1] They are immediately effec- 
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tive, [2] easy to control, and [3] may 
cause the desired behavior to become 
satisfying on its own account. 

(it) Negative: [1] Deceptive behavior may 
be encouraged, [2] the behavior is arti¬ 
ficial and may drop out as soon as the 
reward is withheld, and [3] the child 
may develop false values. 

Social situations. 

a. Nature: The course of development is from gross 
egocentricity to socialization through: 

(1) Show-off stage 

(2) Playing with others. 

(3) Being motivated by rivalry. 

(4) Cooperative activities. 

b. Value as motivators: With increasing age children 
are influenced more and more by rivalry, prestige, 
social approval or disapproval, and other subtle social 
relationships. Sometimes the influence is inhibiting, 
but a knowledge of the child will tell what can be 
effectively employed. 

The teacher and parent: Their functions are to manip¬ 
ulate the motivating factors which are known to be 
effective, to select or approve of goals, to measure 
progress, to offer encouragement, and to direct learning. 


Chapter 6 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDHOOD 

Functions of Language 

A. Social communication: Based on making one’s needs known. 

B . Egocentric expression: Based on the desire to attract atten¬ 
tion. 

C. Thinking: Based on the need for problem solving. 

D. Vehicle of social progress: Social development is furthered 
by various kinds of language—speaking, writing, short¬ 
hand, Morse code, etc. 

Perceptual-Motor Control of Speech 

A . Random vocalization: The birth cry and the unintentional 
use of vowels and consonants. 
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B. Imitation: Reduplication of sounds produced by himself 

and duplication of sounds produced by others. 

Disorders of Motor Control 

A. Stuttering and stammering. 

1. Frequency: Seven-tenths per cent in first grade to one 
to two per cent among adults. Fifteen per cent have 
incipient symptoms at one time or another. 

2. Age of appearance: Eighty-five per cent before the age 
of eight. 

3. Sex differences: More frequent among boys than girls. 

4. Relation to school success: Children are retarded about 
one and one-half years in school. 

5. Relation to intelligence: Little, if any. 

6. Causes. 

a . Functional: Social insecurity, emotional excitement 

or shock, and bad habits of breathing. 

b. Organic. 

(1) Heredity. 

(2) Brain injuries. 

(3) Infectious diseases. 

(4) Lack of visual or auditory imagery. 

(5) Incomplete or disturbed hemisphere dominance: 
If a naturally left-handed child is forced to use 
the right hand for writing, the hemisphere dom¬ 
inance is disturbed, causing inhibitions which 
are manifested in stuttering. This theory has 
not been confirmed, but the fact remains that a 
large percentage of stutterers have had their 
handedness changed, and if allowed to return 
to the use of the preferred hand the disorder is 
minimized. 

B. Disorders of articulation and vocalization. 

1. Causes. 

a . Organic: 

(1) Injuries to the central nervous system: Lesions 
and mental deficiency. 

(2) Defects of the peripheral speech organs: Cleft 
palate, harelip, malformed teeth. 

(3) Defects of hearing. 

b. Functional: Baby talk and other forms of incomplete 

develoDment. 
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2. Treatment. 

a , Present correct speech sounds for the child to imitate. 

b. Drill in hearing and articulating correct speech 
sounds. 

Aspects of Development 

A. Word development. 

1. Object naming develops first and proceeds rapidly. 

2. Comprehension of names and sentences precedes use. 

B . Vocabulary development. 

1. Composition of vocabulary. 

a. Nouns are used as whole sentences at first; by two 
years they constitute fifty per cent of the vocabulary. 

b. Verbs, pronouns, adjectives, prepositions, conjunc¬ 
tions, and articles gradually increase in number and 
the proportion of nouns decreases. 

2. Size of vocabulary: There is a very rapid increase from 
about two words at one year, 270 words at two years, 
1000 words at three years, 1500 words at four years, 
2000 words at five years, to 10,000 or more by fourteen 
years. 

3. Growth of meanings. 

a . New words are learned—vocabulary increase. 

b. Old words take on more meaning—word growth. 

C. Sentence development. 

1. Length of sentences: One word at one year, two word 
sentence at two years, three and one-half word sentence 
at three years, four and one-half word sentence at four 
years, and 4 and three-fourths word sentence at six years. 

2. Structure of the sentences: Single noun at one year, 
nouns and verbs at two to three years, complete sen¬ 
tences from four years on. 

D . Reading and writing development: Development and will¬ 
ingness to practice grow out of everyday interests. Mean¬ 
ingful experiences lead to a desire to read or write. 

E . Number and divisibility concept development. 

1. Counting depends upon practice and experience. 

2. Divisibility does not appear until around four years. 

F. Foreign language development: Direct and indirect meth¬ 
ods both are valuable. 

G. Drawing and construction development: Progress and 
functions are very similar to speech. 
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Relationship of Language to Various Factors 

A. Health and physical vigor: A positive relationship is sus¬ 
pected. 

B. Motor behavior. 

1. If one has used a thing there is a strong tendency so 
talk about it. 

2. Learning an interesting motor act may retard speech 
development. 

3. A relationship between amount of motor activity and 
language activity is reasonable. 

C. Sex. 

1. Girls start talking earlier than boys. 

2. Girls have larger vocabularies, use more speech forms, 
and imitate better than boys. 

3. Girls have fewer speech defects and fewer reading dis¬ 
abilities than boy's. 

D. Intelligence: There is a high positive relationship be t ween 
intelligence and language ability or development. 

E . Environmental conditions. 

1. Favorable. 

a. Good socio-economic status of parents. 

b. Stimulating and broad environment. 

c . Encouragement given by older siblings, playmates, 
adults. 

2. Unfavorable. 

a. Lack of encouragement and outside contacts. 

b. Bilingual homes. 

Chapter 7 

EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 

What Emotions Are 

A . A stirred-up, disorganized condition of the organism (un¬ 
pleasant) or a highly contented, relaxed condition (pleas¬ 
ant). 

B. A condition or state of the body and mind characterized 
by feeling and sensing rather than thinking and reasoning. 

The Original Emotions 

A. Meaning: Inborn emotions which appear without benefit 
of learning. 
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B . Watson’s experiment. 

1. Purpose: To determine what stimuli will arouse emo¬ 
tional responses before the child has had a chance to 

imitate the responses of others. 

2. Watson’s list of primary emotions. 

a. Fear: Evoked by loud sounds or loss of support. 

b. Rage (anger): Evoked by interfering with the free 
activity of the infant. 

c. Love: Evoked by stroking the sensitive areas of the body. 

3. Criticisms of Watson’s list. 

a. Watson knew the character of the stimulus; so his 
expectation of the character of the response influ¬ 
enced his judgment. Sherman has shown that with¬ 
out knowledge of the stimulus, fear and anger are 
extremely difficult to differentiate. 

b. The same stimulus does not always elict a stereotyped 


response. 

C. Bridges’ study. 

1. Purpose: To determine what primary emotions there 
are and to discover at what ages 
approach). 

2. Bridges’ study of the genetic development of emotions. 
a. Undifferentiated excitement: Only emotion at birth. 

(1) Distress: Differentiated around the third month, 
caused by physical dissatisfaction. 

(a) Anger 

( b ) Disgust all well developed by one year. 

(c) Fear 

(2) Delight: Differentiated around third month. 


they appear (genetic 


caused by physical satisfaction. 


(<z) Elation 
( b ) Affection 


well developed by one year. 


Characteristics of Emotions 

A. They maintain the optimum physiological balance of the 
organism (emotion and motive) or prepare the body for 
emergencies. 

B . Ambivalence: They are unstable, tending to vacillate be¬ 
tween opposite states. They are compensatory in nature. 

Characteristics of Individual Emotions 
A. Fear. 

1. Biological purpose: A mechanism of internal physio- 
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logical upheaval enabling one to flee from danger, or 
producing a mental set of apprehension or alertness for 
danger. It had great self-protective value for primitive 
man but it has little for modern civilized living. 

2. Stimuli. 

a. Unconditioned. 

(1) Overstimulation. 

(2) Discomfort. 

(3) Sudden, violent, or unexpected stimuli. 

b. Conditioned: Anything vivid, intense, or unpleasant 
which is associated with an unconditioned stimulus. 

3. Phobias are intense fears caused by unfortunate condi¬ 
tioning. 

4. Elimination of fears. 

a. Associate something very pleasant with the fear. 

b. Familiarize the child with the fear-stimulus, kept as 
subliminal as possible to begin with but increased 
gradually in intensity until he gets used to it (negative 
adaptation). 

c. Social factors may play upon the older child’s ego 
causing him to reinterpret the fear stimulus. 

5. Value of fear. 

a . Protection from some dangers. 

b. May be used as a motive, particularly a negative 
motive. 

Emotional attitudes. 

1. Kinds. 

a. Self-confidence: Built up by a history of successful 
adjustments. 

b. Inferiority: 

(1) Causes. 

(a) History of failures (habit). 

(b) Frequent arousal of the fear emotion. 

( c ) Social disapproval (criticism, nagging). 

(2) How to prevent inferiority feelings. 

(а) Give the child tasks commensurate with his 

i • • • • 
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(б) Be sure he succeeds in more than fifty per cent 
of his trials and develops a habit of success. 

Rage (anger). 

1. Causes. 

a . Unconditioned: Restriction of free activity. 
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b . Conditioned: Any frustration, mental or physical 
(discipline, illness, failures), degrading the ego. 

2. Characteristic: Disorganized behavior of a violent na¬ 
ture. 

3. Value: Only if greatly modified into an attitude of 
determination to overcome obstacles is it socially ac¬ 
ceptable. Unless angered, some people are not moti¬ 
vated to take the side of justice or to prove their own 
ability. 

How Emotions Are Studied 

A. Studies of overt responses. 

1. Judgment of facial expressions: Quite inaccurate with¬ 
out a knowledge of stimulus. 

2. Voice inflections: Not an accurate index of emotions. 
Crying and laughing are characteristics of opposite 
moods. 

3. Word association: Suggestive but very unreliable. 

B. Psychogalvanometer: A rough measurement of the intensity 
of an emotion. 

C. Physiological measurements of blood pressure, breathing 
rate: Rough measurements of the intensity of an emotion. 

Guidance in Emotional Development 

A . Difficulties of guidance. 

1. Blaming emotional behavior on poor heredity. 

2. Thinking that poor emotional training is outgrown by 
maturity. 

3. Adults will not set good examples of stable behavior. 

B. The goal of guidance should be the development of: 

1. Self-confidence. 

2. Self-reliance. 

3. Sociability. 

4. Aesthetic appreciation. 

Chapter 8 

MENTAL GROWTH IN CHILDREN 

Characteristics of Human Infancy 

A. A period of helplessness. 

B • Only the simple and fundamental behavior mechanisms 
are provided by heredity, since the child is capable of 
learning. In the early years of life the child learns rapidly. 
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Mental Equipment of the Newborn Infant 

A. Reflexes: Unconditioned emotional responses, maintenance 
functions, sneezing, coughing, and so on. 

B . Development of behavior. 

1. Attention: Simple response to stimuli. 

2. Directed, or purposeful, responses to stimuli. 

3. Learning, which increases rapidly with maturation and 
experience. 

The Measurement of Intelligence 

A. A definition of intelligence: Ability to learn. 

B. Tests of intelligence for use with children. 

1. The Gesell developmental scale. 

2. Bayley’s California first year mental scale. 

3. The 1937 Terman-Merrill scale. 

C. Individual differences are great, and allowance must be 
made for them in the school and the home. 

D. The constancy of the intelligence quotient. 

1. Fluctuation of the I.Q. is not the same thing as fluctua¬ 
tion of real intelligence. 

2. The I.Q.s of younger children fluctuate more than 
those of older children do. 

3. Good environment may raise test performance as much 
as twenty points in some instances. 

4. Testing is a technical procedure which requires practice 
and study before valid inferences may be drawn. The 
question of what the tests really measure is not yet 

setded. 

Educational Problems of Mental Development 

A. Forcing development may produce a maladjusted child. 

B. What to provide for the growing child: A wholesome, 
normal environment that offers opportunities to learn to 
adjust to important situations appropriate to the child’s 

level of development. 

C. Nursery schools and kindergartens offer excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for the proper experiences under rather ideal con¬ 
ditions. 

D. The child as the center of education: Individual differences 
require that each child’s needs, abilities, and interests be 
considered. Modem education aims to help each child to 
live ud to his mental level and achieve his highest poten- 



is the ideal. 

E. Discipline: Social direction and guidance are now substi¬ 
tuted for suppressive control. 

Factors Related to Mental Growth 

A. Socio-economic status: Bright children usually come from 
“good’ 5 homes. 

B. Heredity: There are inherited differences, but much vet 

4 '4 

remains to be done by way of improving environmental 
opportunities. 

C. Race: No unquestioned racial differences in mental abilities 
have vet been found. 


Chapter 9 

THE LEARNING OF CHILDREN 


The Importance of Learning 

4. At birth the child is helpless and dependent. 

5. Learning, and maturation, bridge the gap between de¬ 
pendency and self-reliance. 

Sensory and Perceptual Learning 

4. Nature: The attachment of meanings to sensory impressions. 

?. Development. 

1. Dependence upon sensory impressions and power of 
attention. 

2. The dawn of consciousness. 

3. The rise of powers of discrimination. 

4. The influence of repeated experiences in situations which 
become increasingly meaningful for the child. 

7. Perceiving and reacting. 

1. Normally, a perception leads to a response of some sort 
or other. 

2. Maturation and broadening of experience, factors which 
tend to make perceptions and reactions more adjustive 
to the demands of the environment. 


heories of Learning 
, Conditioning. 


1. Nature: The attachment of a response to a situation 
that did not at first elicit it. 

2. Significance: The explanation of many reactions learned 
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by the child. Supported by many experiments on lower 
animals. 

B . Connectionism or bond formation. 

1. Nature: When a stimulus is repeatedly associated with 
a response, a bond is formed between them. 

2. Satisfying outcomes strengthen, annoying outcomes 
weaken, bonds. 

C. Other theories. 

1. McDougall’s emphasis upon the purposeful nature of 
learning. Learning requires adequate motivation. 

2. The Gestalt view: Learning is a total act; to analyze it 
is to lose sight of its essential feature. The whole child 
learns. 

D. Theoretical explanations differ principally in terminology 
and points of emphasis, not in basic principles. 

Ideas and Meanings 

A. The most important phases in the intellectual development 
of the child. 

B. The egocentric character of children’s ideas and meanings. 
Children have to learn to objectify their experience. 

C. Advancement in ideas and meanings by insights. 

D. Some practical suggestions for guiding children in learning 
valid ideas and meanings. The progressive nature of the 
learning process. 

Some Aspects of the Learning Process 

A . The learning curve, an idealized, abstracted, graphic pres¬ 
entation of the rate of progress in learning. 

1. Learning curves do not indicate all the facts about how 
children learn. 

2. The conventional curve shows rapid initial progress, a 
diminishing return from further practice, and a slow 
rise to the limit of capacity. 

3. No curve is representative of all types of learning by 
\ every individual child. 

B. The importance of motives in learning. 

C. Practice alone does not make perfect. 

D. Age differences in rate of learning. 

1. Laboratory studies clearly reveal great differences. 

2. Simple tests of mental development are based upon this 

fact. 

E. Learning must be studied in real life situations, a neglected 
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field of research. Learning is a dynamic, purposeful activ¬ 
ity that takes place because the child is motivated to attain 
certain goals that are significant for him at the time. 


Chapter 70 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 

Development at Different Ages 

A. First year: By the second month the infant will smile on 
seeing a familiar person, by the third month he will turn 
head and eyes in the direction of a heard stimulus, by the 
end of the fifth month he returns a smile or cries at the 
sound of a scolding voice, by the tenth month he competes 
for attention, and by one year he is very conscious of his 
social environment, even making considerable use of it for 
his own physical and egotic needs. 

B. Preschool children. 

1. Unorganized social environment: He is self-centered in 
his social contacts; he wants everything for himself but 
never gives anything. 

2. Organized social development in nursery school or 
kindergarten: He thinks everything is his own and only 
gradually does he get the idea of sharing or cooperating 
and that other children feel the same as he does. Kinder¬ 
garten children probably reach the cooperative stage 

sooner than children who do not have a semicontrolled 
social training. 

C. Pre-adolescent children. 

1. There is a rapid development of ability to communicate 

language, voice inflections, gestures, and writing. 

2. There is much trial and error in social learning, and 
those responses which bring pleasure become adopted. 

3. Imitation plays a large part in the development of social 
attitudes. 

Emotional Factors in Social Development 

A. Friendliness-unfriendliness has an emotional basis. 

1. The child is naturally friendly because most of his 
egoistic pleasure comes from association with others. 

2. If a child is unfriendly his contacts with other children 
have not been pleasant. 

3. The child needs to learn that unless he considers the 
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rights of others and makes them feel important he wil] 
have few friends. 

B. Prejudice and other social attitudes are frequently the re¬ 
flections of parental attitudes. 

The Course of Social Development 

There is gradual development from gross egocentricity to the 
ultimate level of socialization that the individual finally 
reaches. Development seems to depend mainly upon: 

1. The judicious use of rewards, and denial or punishment 

2. The opportunity to play with other children. 

3. Varied, rather than limited, social contacts. 

4. Conditioning from the home, school, etc. in social atti¬ 
tudes, ideas, and habits. 

Factors Contributing to Leadership 

A. Physical size, strength, health, energy, endurance. 

B. Imagination, intelligence, or special ability in the activity 

thev lead. 

* 

C. Extroversion, knowledge, and a history of success in past 
efforts to lead. 

D. Ability to perceive and organize the interests common to 
the group. 

Measurement of Social Maturity 
Factors Affecting Social Development 

A. Social order: The social unit—country, town, or city; 
primitive, medieval, or modern era; mining, industrial, or 
college community; Democratic, Communistic, or Fascist 
state—in which one is reared. 

B . Health: The give and take of much play depends upon good 
health and physical strength. 

C. Opportunities for playing with other children. 

D. Family environment: Birth order of the children, social 
position of the family, unity of the home, family interests, 
encouragement to assume responsibility and cultivate 
friends, provision for learning skills and securing an educa¬ 
tion. 

E . Camps, clubs, gangs: They offer opportunities to make 
friends, to develop leadership qualities, to learn the neces¬ 
sity of cooperating and considering the rights of others, to 
recognize the desirability of organizing to protect their 
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common rights, and to develop habits of responsibility and 
independence. 

Conduct Disorders 

A. Nature: Behavior which is detrimental to the individual or 
disturbs the calm of the environment. 

B. Behavior considered bad by both teachers and mental 
hygienists: Bullying, attitudes of discouragement, suggesti¬ 
bility, stubbornness, tattling, nervousness, selfishness, cow¬ 
ardliness, sullenness. 

C. Teachers must be trained to evaluate the behavior of pupils 
in the light of the social factors which cause the behavior 
and the trial and error attempts of the child to adjust to 
his environment at his own maturation level. Especially 



unfavorable conditioning into the problem situation. 


Chapter 11 

CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN 

Nature oj Character 

A. Determiners of behavior—habits, attitudes, ideals—which 
characterize the individual as either good or bad. If good, 
he consistently does the best possible thing, within his 
ability, for everyone concerned in each situation as it 
arises. If bad, he cannot be depended upon to do any more 
than the selfish thing. 

B. The organization of the total personality so that there is the 
desire to do that which is beneficial for the greatest number 
of people. 

C. Consistent behavior made up of a constellation of habits, 
determining tendencies, social patterns, and volition. 

D. Behavior which corresponds to the mores of the group. 

Factors Determining Character 

A. Physical factors: Health, nutrition, climate. 

B. Intellectual factors: Intelligence helps in foreseeing the 
consequences of behavior. Memory helps one in profiting 
from past experiences. 

C. Social factors: The home, the school, and the whole social 
environment influence the experiences of the child and de- 
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termine what habits he develops, what thin gs he thinks 
about, what emotional and other attitudes he develops. 

Theories of Character and Basic Principles {After Hartshorne ) 

A . Trait theories: Emphasizing traits, virtues, etc. The trait con¬ 
cept has various meanings, the term is ambiguous, virtues 
may conflict, character is more than sum total of traits and 
virtues, virtues are abstractions, and their individual culti¬ 
vation may not give us the integrated character. 

B . Habit theories: Emphasizing conduct, collection of habits, a 
hierarchy of habits, habits as social functions since they re¬ 
organize and reconstruct for each new experience, etc. This 
theory minimizes importance of inner phases of character 
and gives too litde attention to man’s purpose, “will,” etc. 

C. Pattern theories: Stressing some dominant sentiment or pat* 
tern that controls the formation and organization of lesser 
patterns. This theory is structural rather than dynamic; it 
gives too little emphasis to man’s creative intelligence, his 
power to evaluate, to will. 

D. Factor theories: Stressing factors that compose character. As 
examples, character may be considered—as inhibition, as 
persistence of motives, as consistency and deliberation, etc. 
This theory fails to emphasize the dynamic and creative char¬ 
acter of the personality that purposes, evaluates, strives for 
higher values, etc. 

E. Self theories: Conceiving character as purposeful action or 
steadfast devotion to a cause, as democracy in action, as the 
biological unity of the self, as the principle of action, or in¬ 
tegration. 

F. Social function theories: Stressing the effective functioning of 
the total dynamic personality in ways that suggest evalua¬ 
tion. 

Development of Character 

A . Character growth is gradual and develops from wholesome 
experiences in judging, evaluating, and participating in 
other social activities. 

B . Maturation is important in that the higher levels of char¬ 
acter adjustment are dependent upon it. 

C. Goals must be established which are attractive enough to 
motivate the child to persist in developing good habits and 
maintaining desirable mental sets. 
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Educating for Character 

A. Agencies: Home, school, church, Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, movies, radio. 

B. Methods. 

1. Direct: Special courses are organized for teaching char¬ 
acter. The method has the advantage of being definite 
and concrete but the disadvantage of being suggestive of 
“preaching.” 

2. Indirect: Good character is emphasized indirectly by 
the behavior and attitudes of teachers, by the selection 
of good literature to read, and through organized recre¬ 
ational activities where good character and sportsman¬ 
ship are definite goals. 

3. Democratic: Anything the child determines for himself 
is more likely to be accepted than if he is forced to con¬ 
form. Suggestion must be the technique by which the 
proper ideas are presented for the child’s democratic 
acceptance. 

Evaluation of Character 

A . Tests. 

1. Kinds: Knowledge of conduct, conduct tests, rating 
scales. 

2. Weaknesses: The lack of validity and reliability. They 
measure very specific behavior which is different when 
the environment is changed even very slightly. 

B. Questionnaires and anecdotes: These are suggestive only, 
but if consistent within themselves and with other measures 
they are valuable. 


Chapter 12 

RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 

Nature of Religion 

A . Definitions. 

1. An attitude toward the cosmos and worship of God. 

2. A philosophy of living and an interpretation of the 
unknown. 

3. An attempt to discover and live by the true, the good, 
and the beautiful. 

B. Source: It is not inherited as such by the individual except 
insofar as religion satisfies his desire for security and sat- 
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isfies his curiosity of the unknown. A child may come to be 
religious or not the same as he learns anything else, through 
experience. 

Objectives of Religious Education 

A. Motivation. 

1. To live above the brute level. 

2. To dignify human life. 

3. To live by high standards of conduct. 

4. To make life meaningful. 

5. To orientate life toward a goal of improved human rela¬ 
tions which may be reached by humanity long after 
the individual’s own lifetime. 

B. Integration: The personality can be unified by giving an 
over-all purpose to the many conflicting selfish, biological, 
economic, social, vocational, religious, and other interests. 
It promotes individual and social peace and harmony. If 
religion is really functional and sufficiently broad it is a 
great mental hygiene force. 

C. Social morale: Social institutions and organizations could 
benefit by religious guidance. 

Aspects of Religious Development 

A . Intellectual religious development. 

1. Concepts of God, Jesus, prayer, church, etc., must be 
developed. 

a . Difficulties of developing religious concepts. 

(1) There are no objective sense stimuli to perceive. 

(2) The precepts we attempt to teach are vague and 
abstract even to adults. 

(3) Errors of interpretation are easily developed and 
difficult to overcome. 

(4) Dogmatism leads to arrested development, and 
broad-mindedness is beyond the mental grasp 
of the child, and many adults. 

b . Suggestions for developing religious concepts. 

(1) Provide concrete materials, stories, and experi¬ 
ences which will help the child: 

(а) Think of the unseen world, especially God, 
as friendly. 

(б) See God in nature, in the natural order of 
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the universe, and in the concepts of truth 
and beauty. 

(2) Give him a role to play in religious exercises. 

B . Emotional religious development. 

1. Wholesome religious emotional expressions, attitudes, or 
sentiments must be developed, such as: Faith, belief, and 
confidence in God; admiration, awe, and reverence for 
God; optimism and hope in the face of painful realities; 
love rather than hatred for others. 

2. Encourage the child to: 

a . Render service to others. 

b . Develop friendships. 

C. Personality and religious development. 

1. Value of religion in personality development. 

a . Through the attitudes of optimism and hope many 
hampering inhibitions and fixations are avoided. 

b. Achievement of happiness. 

c. Integration of the personality. 

d. Self-confidence is developed. 

e. Faith in forces greater than himself provides a goal 
of ambition and idealism for living. 

Agencies for Guiding the Child's Religious Development 

A. Home: The pattern of the home is important. A wholesome 
and attractive example is an effective force in molding a 
child’s character. 

B. School: Broad principles which would offend no denomina¬ 
tion can be stressed. 

C. Motion pictures: Because of the concreteness and vividness 
of the audio-visual approach to perception, movies which 
foster religious attitudes are very effective. 

D . Art: Some art forms are distinctly religious in character. 
Others are related to religion because they seek perfection 
or inspire through beauty. 

E. Play: Many forms of play can promote social cooperation, 
sympathy, and unselfishness. 

Chapter 13 

AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE IN CHILDHOOD 

Definition 

Heightened emotional response to certain configurationar stim- 
oli which, in general, inspire some form of expression. 



Development of Aesthetic Experience 

A . Nature: Aesthetic experience grows out of knowledge of th< 
environment. Unless there is a wealth of environmenta 
stimulation the experience cannot develop from within. 

B . How to help the child feel more effectively. 

1. Teach him to see. 

< 2 . Present an abundance of stimulating experiences a 
his level of readiness to understand (appreciate) them 

b. Give him time to accumulate a wealth of experience: 
so that the relationships necessary for insight wil 
have been perceived. 

c . Encourage him to express what he feels througl 
color, sound, or plastic mediums even before he i 
able to vocalize his feelings. 

2. Teach him to interpret what he sees. 

a. Emphasize creativity as an act rather than insisting 
on a finished product, or upon attempts to imitate. 

b. Allow r him to express what he sees, however childist 
it may be. 

c. Provide sufficient plastic and graphic materials foi 
him to experiment w'ith. 

3. Teach him to choose the good experiences from the bad 

a . Books, movies, etc., should be wxitten at the child’: 
level in such a way that he gains insight rather that 
just amusement. 

b . Make good music, art, literature easily accessible a 
that it becomes familiar and satisfying. 

7 he Goal of Aesthetic Experience 

The enrichment of life resulting from a sensitivity to values ant 

an understanding of their significance. 

Chapter 14 

PLAY LIFE OF CHILDREN 

Theories of Play 

A . Surplus energy: Physical energy which is not otherwise use 
seeks an outlet in some form, and if this is useless activit 
it is called play. 

B . Preparation for future adult activities: Play is an instinc 
which activates children to do those things that will late 
be serious adult tasks (Groos). 
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c. Recapitulation: The child’s play interests at various age 
levels are vestiges of dominant racial interests at correspond¬ 
ing levels of evolution (Hall). 

Z>. Instinct: Play is the premature appearance of a primary 
instinct (McDougall). 

E. Relaxation: Play is a relaxation or change from routine 
tasks which may be fatiguing or boring (Patrick). 

F. Life is active: All organic beings are naturally active, and 
all activities which are not defined as work fall into the 
play category (Dewey). 

Criteria of Play 

A. Characteristics. 

1. Pleasantness: The activity brings satisfaction. 

2. Freedom: The activity is spontaneous rather than forced. 

3. Motivation: In many forms of play there is a definite 
goal, the reaching of which brings pleasure. 

B . Definition: Activities and goals which are pursued for their 
own sake rather than for some extrinsic purpose. 

Factors Influencing Play 

A . Age: The interests and activities of one age are quite 
different from those of another, but each stage develops 
gradually out of those which precede it. 

B. Sex: Boys and girls have some play interests in common and 
some which are typically different. 

C. Intelligence: Activities which depend upon mental alertness 
are selected by the bright and avoided by the dull child. 
There is much overlapping, however. 

D. Environment: The environment determines what is avail¬ 
able for the children to play with. 

Values of Play 

A. Physical: Health building, muscle development, resistance 
to disease, self-confidence. 

B . Mental: New ideas are acquired, alertness is stimulated, 
and practice in judging, creating, concentrating and reason¬ 
ing is provided. 

C. Social-emotional: Fair play, cooperation, following the 
rules of the game, sociability, and other social qualities 
are learned. Play activity prevents excessive daydreaming, 
offers an outlet for the emotions, and encourages democracy, 

Z). Personality: Integration, perseverance, self-reliance, poise, 



self-control, and optimism are developed in the best give 
and take play activities. 

. Educational: Because play is interesting, natural, and con¬ 
ducive to learning so many other things, some of its char¬ 
acteristics are eraduallv beine introduced into methods of 
teaching, especially in progressive schools. 

udit‘5 of Play 


) 

> . 


Purpose 

1. Mrs. Fenton observed the course of development during 
the first vear. 

2. Bott studied the activities of nurserv school children to 

* 

determine what kind of toys were most popular. 

3. Van Alstyne studied the activities of nursery school 
children to determine how they react to various play 
materials and situations. 

4. Farwell investigated the kind of materials first and sec¬ 
ond erade children preferred to use in construction play. 

5. Various studies have been made of the most popular 
plav activities at different ages. 

Significance: Such studies might help toy manufacturers. 


kindergarten executives, or plavground supervisors in their 
fabrication or selection of play material. 


Chapter 75 

SOXALITY DEYELOPMEXT. MALADJUSTMEXTS 

AXD MEXTAL HYGIEXE 

definition of Personality 

he constellation of traits—mental, physical, moral, social, 
motional, attitudinal—which characterize the individual. 

''actors of Personality and Mental Hygiene 

w —■ 

1. Phvsical factors: Height, weight, health, physical appear¬ 
ance. and defects all contribute toward a self-concept. 
Parents, adults, and friends adopt certain attitudes toward 
these factors and encourage the individual to do the same. 
1. Mental hvsaene of physical factors: Adults must be 
careful to avoid remarks or comparisons that will en¬ 
courage the child to become a “sissy, ' to exaggerate his 
weaknesses, to feel too superior, to be vain, to feel sorry 
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for himself, to feel inferior, to pity himself, or to develop 
any attitude which interferes with wholesome person¬ 
ality development. 

B. Mental ability: Quickness, accuracy, degree of intelligence, 
and parental attitudes toward them. 

1. Mental hygiene of mental ability. 

a. The bright child: Parents should not consider him so 
unusual that he develops superiority attitudes, is not 
encouraged to make social contacts with pupils his 
own ase, or neglects his health for school work. 

w ' —' 

Bright children frequently become indifferent, lazy, 
or lack persistence because their school work is not 
challenging enough. Care must be exercised to make 
sure they live up to their potential abilities without 
making them feel too different from other children 
in intellectual, social, or other respects. 

b. The slow child: The limitations of the slow child 
must be recognized and respected. False parental 
attitudes of “He can do it if he will just try hard 
enough,” must be tempered with the realization 
that there are real individual differences. He should 
be given a chance to develop at his own rate and 
develop his special aptitudes in such a way that he 
becomes a useful member of society. 

C. Emotions: The way the child's physical needs are satisfied, 
the extent to which he is thwarted, the amount of love he 

0 

is given, the number and kinds of things which frighten 

him, all determine the emotional stability of the child, 

* * 

Early emotional reactions that are stimulated and prac¬ 
ticed soon become habits that determine personality and 
behavior. 

1. Mental hygiene of emotions: The best mental hygiene 
is to avoid situations which cause fear, anger, jealousy, 
or other strong emotional reactions. Adults can set a 
good example of emotional control and stability. They 
should avoid compensation, rationalization, emotional 
abandon, emotional extremes, and excessive subjectivity. 
Skills and knowledges help greatly in dealing with emo¬ 
tion-provoking situations in an objective way. 

D . Special interests and aptitudes: Parental attitudes and the 
child’s acceptance of them are important. Children should 
discover their special talents and begin early to cultivate 



them. Being successful in something has a tremendous 
influence on the interests and attitudes of the child. 

1. Mental hygiene of interests and aptitudes: The child 
should be given tasks commensurate with his maturity 
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and abilities. He should be successful most of the time 
so that he develops self-confidence, a sense of responsi- 
bilitw initiative, and the desire to succeed again. His 
vocation should be selected on the basis of his interests, 
aptitudes, and the existing occupational opportunities. 

1. Environment: The factors of living in the country or city, 
in an apartment house or single family home, in a social 
or unsocial environment, in a congenial or broken home, 

' w / 

with affectionate or stern parents, with or without siblings 
or other relatives in the home, in economic security or 
insecurity, or in a stimulating or inhibiting environment, 
influence greatly the attitudes, ideals, ambition, emotional 
stability, and personality of the impressionable child. 

1. Mental hygiene of the environment: Regular habits for 
routine physical requirements should be established, 
there should be neither too much nor too little affection 
or handling, responsibility and independence should be 
gradually developed, opportunities for work, play, and 
social participation, and a cheerful wholesome atmos¬ 
phere should be provided as necessities for personality 
growth. 

Symptoms of Personality Difficulties 

1. Attention getting devices: This is a natural tendency, but 
when overdeveloped or misused it leads to or is the cause 
of maladjustment. 

?. Enuresis: This mav be a defense mechanism or may sun ply 
be a bad habit. The cause should be found and removed. 

7. Rationalization, negativism, and compensation: These are 
common symptoms of insecurity, failure, or thwarting. 
Give the child a taste of success, help him to develop skills 
and to acquire a sense of security, and encourage whole¬ 
some activities, so that he will have no need for defensive 
behavior. 

T Nervousness and anxiety: Lack of security, fears, failures, 
thwarting, or other unfavorable conditions may cause a 
constant tension and a low threshold for irritating stimuli. 
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Measurement of Personality 


A . 

B . 


The difficulty of measuring personality traits of young 
children. 

A study of the personality traits of one hundred children: 
No single factor is responsible, in and of itself, for a child’s 
behavior; on the contrary, many factors, social and bio¬ 
logical, lie behind the child’s behavior. 


Chapter 16 

THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
The Bright Child 

A. Social importance of the gifted: From them must come our 
leadership in the economic, political, educational, tech¬ 
nological, creative, artistic, professional, and other fields. 

B. Characteristics of the gifted. 

1. Mental: They belong to the upper one per cent of the 
population and test above 130 I.Q. 

2. Physical: As a group they are slightly above average in 
strength, height, weight, and general health. 

3. Personality: They are slighdy above the average in 
sociability, emotional stability, honesty, ability to lead, 
initiative, and many other personality and character 
traits. 

C. Problems of educating the bright child. 

1. Grade enrichment. 

a . Advantages. 

(1) He is encouraged to be more social and develop 
the same interests as those of his own age. 

(2) He will not think of himself as a unique indi¬ 
vidual and become egotistical or indifferent. 

b. Disadvantage: He is encouraged to shirk and develop 
lazy habits because it is difficult to administer special 
instruction to a small number of bright children in 
an average class. 

2. Grade acceleration. 
a. Advantages. 

(1) The bright child progresses at his own rate, 
getting through school sooner so he may con¬ 
tinue with higher education. 
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(2) He is encouraged to be industrious because he 
must do the work ordinarily required of older 
children. 

b . Disadvantages. 

(1) Unless he goes on to advanced education, he is 
graduated so young that he does not fit into the 
commercial world. 

(2) He becomes socially maladjusted since he is too 
young to fit into the older group in his class and 
he has lost the contacts of those his own age. 

3. Special classes. 

a . Advantages. 

(1) All receive work which is at their level of ability, 
there is enough rivalry to prevent laziness. 

(2) If there are enough in the class having common 
intellectual, social, and other interests there is no 
cause for personality maladjustment, egotism, or 
undemocratic comparisons. 

b. Disadvantages. 

(1) He may be adjusted to the small special group 
but he becomes so different from the average 
child that he is considered queer. 

(2) He does not develop the same s kill s and interests 
as normal children so tends to become introverted 
and unsocial. 

(3) Parents may aggravate his uniqueness by their 
attitudes of awe and solicitation. 

'he Mentally Deficient Child 

L Social importance of the deficient: They comprise about 
two per cent of the population, and the problem of educat¬ 
ing them to be self-supporting and good citizens is im¬ 
portant. Although this group can never contribute as 
much to society as they cost society, they are given far 
more attention than bright children; special schools are 
established and special educational programs provided. 

?. Characteristics of the deficientr I.Q. is less than eighty. 
They are uneducable, or near uneducable in the ordinary 

school sense. 

Education of the deficient. 

1. Necessity of special class for the deficient. 

a . Disadvantages of remaining in the regular class. 

(1) The time of the capable student is wasted. 
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(2) The time of the deficient pupils is wasted in that 
nothing is learned. 

(3) A sense of failure is developed. 

(4) Compensatory attitudes are developed. 

b. Advantages of a special class. 

(1) Training is given which will help develop voca¬ 
tional skills, a sense of success, and social adjust¬ 
ment. 

(2) Content of the course is geared to the special 
needs and aptitudes of the deficient, which are 
quite different from the normal. 

2. Content of the special curriculum. 

a. The three R’s are limited to useful applications. 

b . Practical hygiene is a necessity. 

c. Scientific subjects which are useful may be adapted 
to the level of the slow group. 

d . Art, music, drama, etc. may be taught and act as 
emotional outlets and stabilizers. 

The Partially Seeing Child 

A . Frequency of partial blindness: Two out of every thousand 
pupils. 

B. Curriculum: This is kept as near normal as possible by the 
introduction of special methods and materials that will 
allow them to secure information. 

The Hard of Hearing 

A . Frequency: Ten per cent of the school population have 
varying degrees of partial hearing. 

B. Educational treatment: They should be kept in regular 
school by the aid of hearing aids or lip reading if at all 
possible. 

The Crippled Child 

A. Frequency: Three hundred thousand. 

B . Educational treatment: Most children can be kept in 
regular class and should be treated as normal children. If 
unable to get to the regular school the responsibility be¬ 
longs to the state, probably, for special schools. 

7Tie Delicate Child 

The Child with Defective Speech 
A . Causes of speech defects. 

1. Organic: Harelip, malformation of the speech organs. 



2. Functional: Poor habits, poor hearing, poor speech 
precepts, emotional maladjustments, and emotional ten¬ 
sion. 

1. Treatment: Drill in correct habits, remove causes of nervous 
tension, and set good speech models in the home and 
school. 

Chapter 17 

THE PSYCHOEDUCATIONAL CLINIC 

{ature 

i. A place for the examination, diagnosis, and treatment of 
childhood behavior and educational problems. Ideally 
staffed by psychiatrist, psychologist, physician, and social 
worker. 

?. The purpose is to give parents and teachers or the court 
expert advice in child guidance. Many child guidance 
clinics als o treat the child directly by regular analytical 
interviews where habit and attitude patterns need to be 
changed. Improving parental attitudes and environmental 
conditions are important procedures. 

development 

i. Witmer established the first clinic in this country at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1896. 

3. Healy founded what is now known as the Institute for 
Juvenile Research in Chicago in 1909. Later he became 
director of the Judge Baker Guidance Center in Boston, 
now directed by Augusta F. Bronner, his associate for 

many years. 

0. At present there are over two hundred child guidance 
clinics in this country. The Commonwealth Fund has 
been active in supporting and extending this service. 

functions 
4 Scrvrcc» 

1. To help the individual make a better personality or 

other adjustment to his environment. 

2. Problems of grade placement in school—grade accelera¬ 
tion, failure in school, motivation, educational guidance. 

3. Delinquency problems arising out of the juvenile court. 
Many child guidance clinics have their cases referred 
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to them by the court, and the disposition of the delin¬ 
quent is largely in the hands of the clinic. 

4. Vocational guidance and selection. 

Research: Some clinics attempt to make scientific con¬ 
tributions to the subject of child guidance, child develop¬ 
ment, physical defects, or delinquencies besides carrying on 
the service function. 

Educative: A very few exist for the purpose of giving train¬ 
ing to those who are interested in child guidance work. 

pes of Clinical Problems 

Behavioral: Children who are “problems,’’ nervous, truant, 
delinquent, antisocial, psychopathic, or unstable. Prob¬ 
lems of discipline, stealing, lying, temper, sex, running 
away, enuresis, thumb sucking, and nervousness are 
among the most common. 

Educational: Testing for intelligence, grade placement, 
homogeneous grouping, special talents, or subject achieve¬ 
ment; problems of the subnormal and the gifted, grade 
acceleration, subject failures, and remedial instruction; 
personality and social adjustment in the school as well as 
special problems of discipline and conduct. 

Physical: Physical defects may cause psychological prob¬ 
lems. Common physical defects are sensory defects, physi¬ 
cal deformities, toxic conditions, endocrine imbalance, epi¬ 
lepsy, paralysis. 

t Clinic: Its Staff and Training 

t Child Guidance Conference 

Chapter 18 

LD DEVELOPMENT THROUGH EDUCATION 

ture of Child Development 

is unitary in that the child is an integration of intellect, 
otion, physique, personality, and character. It is necessary 
analyze, to study the various aspects of development, but 
‘ must be sure to come finally to an organismic view of the 
Id, to a recognition that it is the whole child that is being 
icated. 



APPENDIX 


I. Nature of Modern ( Progressive ) Education 

A. Aims of the progressive school. 

1. Provision of an environment in which the child m 

make the best use of his ability. 

2. Promotion of socially desirable development. 

3. Encouragement of ability to make wise choices, soc 
responsibility, self-realization, self-reliance. 

4. To make education: 

a. Child centered instead of curriculum centered. 

b. Social centered instead of self-centered. 

c. Life centered instead of artificially centered. 

d. Purpose centered instead of formally centered. 

B. Extension of education. 

1. It extends school attendance. 

a. Informally: Education is a matter of developm 
from birth to death. 

b. Institutionally. 

(1) The kindergarten extends the time downwarc 

(2) Junior colleges extend the time upward. 

(3) Boarding schools extend the time spent in sch 

per day. 

c. Advantages of extension: The chances of becom 
socialized are increased. 

2. It extends the curriculum. 

Physical education is introduced. 

b. Music becomes a regular part of the curriculum. 

c. Practical arts are taught in the interest of be 

living. . . ■ 

d. Creative activities—dramatic art, music, paintin 

are stressed as appreciations and emotional out] 
The child learns through doing something real (p 
ect method). 

e. Civic responsibilities are emphasized. 

3. It extends the consecutive time allowed a subject, 
dav is not divided into periods for spelling, reading 
arithmetic. Instead, a goal is set and all efforts 
directed toward reaching it even at the expense ol o 

things for days. . 

4. It extends the scope of education beyond institute 

walls. 


1 


al. 
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c . From memorizing to doing. 

d. From aversion to numerous interests. 

It extends the guidance function of teachers. 

a. Interests, skills, knowledges will be introduced at the 
level of maturity, or readiness, appropriate for each 
pupil. Guidance becomes individual. 

b. The pupil will see the need for what he is doing. 
He cannot reach his goal until he masters each step 
in the process of doing it. The teacher helps the 
pupil when asked and sets up challenging goals. 
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